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The American Passion for Making and 
Breaking Laws 


ROM the multiplicity of State and Federal laws enacted in 
the United States in recent years the fact may be inferred 
that we are a law-making people. The slight disregard for 

many of these hastily-enacted statutes hardly seems to confirm the 
view that we are equally law-abiding. For a long time the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—after it really got into shape and working 
order—escaped modification. The Civil War, of course, gave rise 
to some important changes. In recent years the permanent char- 
acter of this celebrated document has been sharply challenged, and 
of late there have been incorporated into it provisions for woman 
suffrage and prohibition—ideas which some of the original signers 
of the instrument regarded with horror if they ever gave them any 
thought at all. 

The amendment in regard to prohibition of the liquor traffic 
has incurred violent hostility on the part of those who wish to exer- 
cise individual judgment in respect to the use of intoxicating 
liquors. So insistent have they been in endeavoring to put their 
own personal views above “the supreme law of the land” that they 
have doubtless caused many people to regard the Constitution of 
the United States with less reverence than has long been accorded 
it, at least in theory. 

A good deal of criticism has been aimed at the activities of 
labor leaders and the proponents of new and strange social doctrines 
as being “utterly subversive of the Constitution”, but here is a move- 
ment to overthrow one of that instrument’s provisions deriving its 
chief support from other quarters. At least this is a fair inference, 
for how can any but the very rich pay the exorbitant prices at 
which alleged liquors are now sold? 

In seeking to upset the prohibitory laws by defying them, the 
liquor interests are employing the same stupid policy that was 
largely responsible for the Eighteenth Amendment. Reasonable 

ws were enacted in many states for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic, but the distilling and brewing establishments to whom the 
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saloons largely belonged did everything within their power to upset 
these reasonable regulations. In other words, they defied them. 
The people of the country, seeing the liquor traffic would not be 
even moderately controlled, decided to end it altogether. 

This blind stupidity of the liquor traffic was thus characterized 
in a recent debate in the English House of Commons on a bill to 
impose some stricter regulations on selling liquor to minors. In 
the course of the debate a member said: 


“Unless those who were interested in the sale of liquors took 
more notice of public opinion, unless they led instead of being 
compelled to follow in affairs of this kind, they would bring 
England to the same state as the lack of care on the part of the 
saloon keepers had produced in the United States of America.” 

It may be incidentally stated that England is greatly perturbed 
over our adoption of prohibition. Should the liquor power become 
as arrogant there as it had grown to be here, the prediction of this 
member of the English Parliament may come true. 


& 


President Harding’s Two Years 


HEN the recent Congress expired by limitation and the 
President went on a vacation which he had well earned, the 
milestone marking the end of the first half of the present 

Administration was reached. Naturally, the question arises as to 
how this period is regarded by the people of the country. In dis- 
cussing this matter purely in the light of public interest in the 
politics of the country, and absolutely free from partisan bias, it 
may be conceded at the outset that if President Harding does as well 
in the second half of his term as he has done in the first, his renomina- 
tion is a certainty. 

The achievements of the Administration have been by no means 
small—the Disarmament Conference, the tariff legislation, inaug- 
uration of the budget system, reduction of taxation, and his veto 
of the soldiers’ bonus bill. The President’s course on these and other 
matters will be viewed from different standpoints based on political 
or personal predilections. The failure of the ship subsidy measure 
no doubt constituted one of the President’s most serious disappoint- 
ments. 

It has been said that, should the President maintain his present 
popularity his renomination is certain. The general party practice 
accords with this view. But as to whether or not Mr. Harding will 
be re-elected, that is an altogether different matter. If he should 
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not be, it would represent a stupendous change in public sentiment, 
remembering the smashing majority with which he went in in 1920. 
But the voters of America, in recent years especially, have shown a 
decidedly fickle disposition, and Mr. Harding can not safely 
conclude that the people will feel toward him in 1924 as they did 
in 1920. Anyway, to predict that Mr. Harding could or would not 
be elected might lay THE BANKERS MAGAZINE open to criticism on 
the ground of partisan bias. Besides, the political issues of next 
year are not joined as yet. Long before the campaign for the 
Presidency begins new issues may arise. For a number of years the 
dividing lines between the two great parties have been but faintly 
discernible, and this is peculiarly true of the present comparatively 
tranquil era in American politics. 


& 


Better Outlook for Bank Employees 


S in other lines of business the Great War unduly stimulated 
banking and called for large additions to the staffs of the 
banks at a time when heavy demands were being made on 

the man power of the country for military service. The tremendous 
activity in foreign and domestic trade that set in shortly after the 
armistice enabled the banks to continue employing more than the 
ordinary quota of clerks until the slump came in the spring of 1920. 
Those taken on in the emergency which the war created generally 
lacked experience and in most cases they were perhaps the first to 
go. Places had to be found in many cases for employees returning 
from the military service. The sudden reduction in the volume of 
hanking transactions rendered it impossible for the banks to keep 
the number of their employees up to the high point reached between 
the end of 1918 and the early part of 1920. This was particularly 
true of those banks largely engaged in foreign banking. 

At present, while the foreign banks are still running with largely 
reduced staffs, and the domestic banks have not approached any- 
thing like the need for help which they experienced in the period 
just mentioned, there is nevertheless a considerable improvement in 
the situation and conditions are gradually tending towards the 
pre-war level. Probably many of those who during the season of 
exceptional bank activity found employment in banking have turned 
largely to other pursuits, leaving the employee with a special bent 
towards banking a freer field for the exercise of his talents. He 
will thus feel surer of his job and may reasonably expect better pay 
for his work. 
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Bank clerks and junior officers hold positions of exceptional 
responsibility, and they are coming more and more to be selected 
from the ranks of those specially trained for this important branch 
of business service. 


& 


Change in New York Banking Charters 


HAT several large national banks in New York City have 

lately changed or contemplate changing their charters from 

national to state is a very interesting fact. Probably several 
factors are responsible for these changes. In the first place, the 
national banks of New York, under the Federal Reserve Act, were 
deprived of the prestige they formerly enjoyed as custodians of a 
large part of the legal reserves of other national banks. This tended 
somewhat to reduce the importance of their relations to the other 
banks in the United States. Of course, the latter institutions do 
still keep large amounts in New York banks other than their legal 
reserves. It would seem that to be in the best position to take 
advantage of this feature of banking, a Federal charter would afford 
some additional prestige over that conferred by a New York State 
charter. It goes without saying that the New York Banking Law 
is a particularly good one. 

It may be that some of the banks that have changed over from 
the national to the state system have done so in order to add to 
their local branches preparatory to returning with a large family 
to the national fold. 

It would be interesting to know if this change of charter has been 
prompted in any instance by dissatisfaction at the amount of a 
bank’s profit absorbed by the Treasury of the United States in all 
cases where the bank is a member of the Federal Reserve System— 
that is, all the national banks and such of the state banks as belong 
to the system. Can a bank, by getting back its capital investment 
in the Federal Reserve Bank and the legal reserves compulsorily 
handed over to the latter institution make a profit sufficient to 
justify withdrawal from the Federal Reserve System? The prac- 
tical aspect of this question consists in the ability of a bank to get 
along comfortably without the advantages which membership 
confers in the way of rediscounts, etc. While a bank may not have 
a national charter and remain out of the Federal Reserve System, 
it may enter this system with a state charter. 

The Federal Reserve Act went very far in conferring additional 
powers on national banks so as to enable them to compete more 
efficiently with the state banks. But from the recent changes in 
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New York it would seem that there are still some advantages in the 
state charter. In a city of such large wealth the trust company 
functions are of great importance, and it may be that the state laws 
are better adapted to this purpose than are the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act conferring trust company functions on the 
national banks. Until this movement from the Federal to State 
banking systems extends to other cities than New York, and perhaps 
until it becomes more or less general, it can hardly be regarded as 
marking any definite tendency. 


& 


Banking Names and Banking Prestige 


HE merger of banks in this and other countries in recent years 
i ¥= been responsible for the perpetuation of some odd and 

clumsy bank titles. This has been due to the fact that the banks 
entering into the mergers have wished to hold on to as much of the 
prestige of each of the merged institutions as possible. They did 
not, like Juliet, ask, ““What’s in a name?’ On the contrary, while 
quite willing to unite their business, the merged banks were as 
jealous of their respective titles as the most advanced type of new 
woman is of retaining her full maiden name after marriage. Not 
infrequently these bank mergers are rendered difficult because of 
inability to agree as to which of the old names shall be used first in 
the merged title, or which shall disappear altogether. The name 
that takes second place or that is discarded generally represents 
that of the bank that is swallowed and not that of the bank which 
does the swallowing. 

But in taking on a name the merged banks can not be guided 
by considerations of prestige alone. They prefer a name easily 
pronounced and one not difficult to remember. There is genuine 
publicity and good-will value in a bank name of this character. 

London has had a number of important bank mergers in recent 
years, and in some cases it has been sought to preserve as many of 
the old names as possible, and with a resulting heaviness in the titles 
of some of the banks. It was doubtless a realization of this fact 
which recently led the London County, Westminster and Parr’s 
Bank to simplify its name to that of the Westminster Bank. Pride 
in the old names, in this case, was well sacrificed to the dignified 
simplicity of the briefer title. 

There are still a good many clumsy titles among American banks 
that have absorbed other institutions, and the example of the 
London bank mentioned in shortening its name might well be 
imitated. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


NE of the most unsatisfactory features of the lot of those who 
O work for wages has heretofore consisted of the uncertainty of 
continuous employment. Burns thought there was no sadder 
spectacle than a worker begging for leave to toil. It would seem 
nothing more than the merest platitude to say that a man who really 
wants to work ought to be always able to find a job. But the 
obligation of the community to find work for everybody who wants 
it is less clear than appears at first sight. In the first place, the 
persons qualified for a certain kind of work may be far in excess of 
the demand for services of that particular character. As a matter 
of fact, the demand for labor, like the demand for goods, is generally 
constant and unemployment may be traced, as a rule, to a lack of 
proper adjustment of the supply to the demand. Of the truth of 
this we have some very recent examples. With about 1,340,000 
unemployed in England in the early spring of the present year, an 
actual shortage of labor existed in France. It often happens that 
while the parks of our great cities are thronged with the unemployed, 
the harvest fields of the West are in urgent need of more help. 
Workers in various industries are not infrequently idle while a 
shortage of farm labor exists. If, therefore, it is recognized that the 
community is bound to provide the individual with employment, 
the community will have to take some means of regulating the 
number of those who take up the different kinds of employment. 
In ordinary times the unemployment problem is not a serious 
one so far as the community at large is concerned, however dis- 
tressing it may be to the individuals involved. But the dislocation 
of industry, finance and trade due to the Great War has made this 
problem one of vast importance in several countries of the world. 
We have not been exempt from this experience, but happily 
unemployment has now practically disappeared. In England the 
problem is still one of great concern. The British Minister of Labor 
has recently given some instructive information in regard to the 
handling of this difficulty. Discussing a bill to amend the provisions 
of the Unemployment Insurance Acts 1920 to 1922, he said: 


“Broadly speaking, the basis of the covenanted benefit was that 
it was payable only in respect of contributions already made by the 
applicants for benefit. There were certain formal conditions to be 
satisfied, but the vital condition was that until the applicant had 
made twelve contributions he was not entitled to any benefit. That 
was coupled with a limitation that a man could only claim one week’s 
benefit for every six weeks’ contributions, with a maximum benefit 
of fifteen weeks. Uncovenanted benefit was resolved upon owing 
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to the dire necessities of the situation. It was realized that some 
people might require assistance before sufficient contributions had 
been put to their credit.” 


The facts given in this statement show that under the Act of 
1922 the House of Commons authorized borrowing powers to the 
extent of £30,000,000. At the beginning of March the loan had 
reached about £17,000,000, and the figure of unemployment stood 
at 1,340,000 or thereabouts. The drop in the unemployment figure 
had been fairly continuous since January 1 of this year. There had 
been a fall of 145,000 in seven weeks, and there was every reason 
to expect a further substantial fall. The amount expended on 
unemployment since the storm period commenced, two and a half 
years ago, had reached the colossal figure of £125,000,000. The 
contributions had amounted to £33,000,000 from the State, £48,- 
000,000 from employers, and £44,000,000 from the workers. 

That unemployment in England will steadily tend toward 
decrease would seem to be a reasonable expectation. In a recent 
speech the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Stanley Baldwin, after 
stating that the prosperity of the country was closely bound up with 
the export trade, gave the following information in regard to that 
trade: 


“Whereas the year before last our export trade only amounted to 
about 50 per cent. of the volume of pre-war trade, last year that 
50 per cent. had crept up to 69 per cent., while the last quarter 
of the year showed 75 per cent. All the omens combine to show 
us that if we can only secure and maintain peace, we may hope to 
see this figure gradually, but surely, approximating to the pre-war 
figure. But while this is going on, it is a very curious fact, and 
contrary to what one would have expected, that the percentage 
volume of the trade, if you look at it in groups all over the world, 
remains almost constant when you compare it with the percentage 
of the pre-war trade. In other words: that our proportion of the 
whole trade, if you divide it up into the principal markets of the 
world, still remains, and we find that even in Europe, where so much 
of the Continent is derelict so far as business is concerned, we still 
have as large a proportionate percentage, and, in some parts of 
Europe as large, or even larger bulk of the trade than we had before 
the war. 

“This shows us, if we did not realize it before, that the whole 
world is indissolubly bound together in matters of trade, and that 
it is impossible for any considerable area of the world to prosper 
permanently while other parts of the world are out of action. This 
should nerve us to do all that we can to help to restore the countries 
which are too weak to get on their legs by themselves.” 
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If nations must expend large sums on unemployment insurance 
this will constitute a very material increase in the expenditures 
already incident to the carrying on of war, for as seen in recent 
experiences the depression that follows war necessarily involves 
serious unemployment. If individuals were more prudent, possibly 
the period of unemployment might be tided over from the gains 
incident to continued work at very high wages while war is in 
progress; but even these apparent advantages are largely swallowed 
up in the higher cost of living which war entails. Even if these 
advantages were more real than they are, the false feeling of pros- 
perity to which they give rise almost invariably begets a tendency 
toward extravagance. This probably resulted in England to a 
marked extent, because money wages before the war were rather 
low and the rapid rise to points far in excess of the ordinary wage- 
earner’s experience naturally tended to beget extravagance. 

The Minister of Labor, in the statement referred to above, said 
that in some cases the unemployed of England are now receiving 
assistance to an extent almost equal to the standard wage for 
common labor. 


& 


The Organization of Class Banks 
a ce has furnished many novelties in banking, a distinc- 


tion which will be increased if the present movement to 

organize banks representative of a particular class shall 
continue. The success of a railway employees’ bank in Cleveland 
has undoubtedly given a marked impetus to this movement, the 
latest to be attracted by it being the clothing cutters. Where this 
craze may end no one can foretell. We may expect to have a 
Scrubwomen’s National Bank, a State Bank of Chimney-sweeps, 
and, perhaps, an Editors’ Trust Company. The organization of 
banks for the red-headed and for those who take two lumps in 
their tea may be delayed for a time. 

No one who has ever travelled on a train running at high speed 
can be lacking in admiration for the nerve and skill displayed by the 
locomotive engineer who carries the train, with its precious burden 
of human life, rapidly and safely to its destination. Men capable 
of such a high grade of work would no doubt make good bankers, 
given the required training; but actually qualification for one line of 
work does not imply qualification for the other, the duties being so 
widely different. 

Besides, the fact that the Engineers’ Brotherhood have made a 
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success of their bank does not mean that other business or industrial 
groups will have a like experience. This organization of railway 
employees embraces a very compact society of skilled men, 
thoroughly disciplined, and in receipt of wages far above the 
average. It may not be easy for other groups less favorably situated 
to duplicate the successful experience of the Cleveland institution. 
Banking is a business subject to many vicissitudes and some 
bitter disappointments. The losses incurred, even by well-managed 
banks, are often appalling. The possibilities in these directions are 
vastly enhanced when banks are organized and conducted by those 
who lack experience and who are under the strange illusion that 
there is something magical in banking of whose benefits certain 


groups in the community have hitherto been deprived. 


Wy 


Question Banks Outside Federal Reserve 


THE Congressional inquiry to find 

out why eligible state banks and 
trust companies do not join the Federal 
Reserve System was started April 15 
with the mailing of questionnaires to 
more than 8000 banks to ascertain why 
they have found it more advantageous 
to stay on the outside. 

Five questions were submitted to the 
heads of the banks and their answers 
were solicited as soon as possible. Upon 
the basis of the responses, the commis- 
sion, composed of three senators and 
five members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will decide what the next 
steps will be. It is understood that 
hearings will be held in several sections 
of the country next fall to bring out all 
the facts in the case. 

The text of the questionnaire follows: 

“Your attention is invited to the at- 
tached provision of law enacted by the 
last Congress creating a joint committee 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the two houses of Congress. 

“This committee desires to get the 
views of all banks eligible for member- 
ship which for different reasons have 
not joined the Federal Reserve System. 
Will you please advise us upon the fol- 
lowing questions: 


“1. What reasons have made it seem 
inadvisable for your bank to become a 
member of the Federal Reserve System? 

“2. What amendment of the law 
would you suggest to attract eligible 
state banks? 

“3. What regulations, if any, of the 
Federal Reserve Board or banks oper- 
ate to repel eligible state banks, and 
what changes would you make to insure 
membership of state banks? 

“4. What suggestions, if any, would 
you make with reference to the policy 
of the Federal Reserve System which in 
your belief would induce state banks to 
become members? 

“5. In your opinion what service or 
benefit do you procure outside of the 
system that you cannot get by becoming 
a member? 

“This committee would be greatly as- 
sisted in its endeavor to hasten its re- 
port by your early consideration of its 
request.” 

When the answers of the outside 
banks are received they will be digested 
and a further meeting of the committee 
held to lay out the plans for future 
operations. Louis T. McFadden, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, is chairman. 











© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD, N. Y 
GATES W. McGARRAH 


Chairman of the Board Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York 


TESTIMONIAL dinner to Mr. McGarrah was 

tendered April 25 at the Hotel Astor. This 
dinner commemorated the rounding out of Mr. 
McGarrah’s forty years’ service in the New York 
banking field, and also served as an appreciation of 
the help he has given the younger bank men of New 
York City along educational lines. The dinner was at- 
tended by representatives of every bank in New York 
City, and by bankers from Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh and many other cities. Mr. McGarrah’s 
interest in educational work among the younger men 
dates back many years to the formation of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, and it is largely due to his 
efforts that funds have been provided which have sup- 
ported the growth of New York Chapter to a mem- 
bership of more than 5000 and a yearly educational 
budget of more than a quarter of a million dollars. 























F. CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH 
Chairman of Barclays Bank, England 


R. GOODENOUGH, who is president of the 
British Bankers Association, was guest of honor of 
the American Bankers Association and one of the prin- 


cipal speakers at the spring meeting of the associa- 


tion’s executive council at the Westchester-Biltmore 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., April 23-26. The body of 
his address is given elsewhere in this issue of THE 


BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
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HENRY M. DAWES 


New Comptroller of the Currency 


R. DAWES of Chicago who was named for the 

post of Comptroller of the Currency by Presi- 
dent Harding assumed office on May |. His appoint- 
ment has been expected for some time but his 
appointment at this time is interpreted by some of 
those close to the President to be an indication of his 
desire that the Government render all possible aid to 
the farmers and livestock men, in view of the fact 
that Congress moved shortly before it adjourned to 
assist to a greater degree the agriculture and live 
stock interests of the country. The new Comptroller 
is a brother of Charles G. Dawes, a former comp- 
troller and later budget director. 
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European Politics and the Economic 
Situation 






By Elmer H. Youngman 


Editor THe BANKERS MAGAZINE 


(For the last ten months Mr. Youngman has been in Europe making a careful study 
of the economic and financial situation of the leading countries. In the following article 
the view is expressed that an understanding of political conditions is essential to an intel- 
ligent solution of the grave economic problems with which Europe is confronted.) 


EN William C. Redfield was 
W Secretary of Commerce he ad- 
vised Americans who wished to 
extend their trade with foreign coun- 
tries to take a healthful interest in the 
broader aspects of international politics. 
The admonition was, I think, a wise one, 
though there exists little evidence that 
it has been seriously heeded by the 
masses of our people, or even by those, 
who are seeking or who already have 
important business connections in vari- 
ous quarters of the’ world. And yet I 
do not see how we are to take any in- 
telligent share in world affairs or even 
to protect our own commercial interests 
without turning our minds in the di- 
rection indicated by Mr. Redfield. If 
we take up the study of this subject, 
it will develop increasing fascination 
from its very perplexing character, for 
the ramifications of European politics 
are such as to baffle an understanding 
of them, much less to render possible 
any adjustment of the intricate prob- 
lems themselves. To present these 
problems in any detail would require a 
thick volume, as well as a far more inti- 
mate acquaintance with modern Euro- 
pean history than I possess. But some 
of the more striking phases of these 
problems can be outlined, and it is with 
these phases that America is chiefly con- 
cerned, 

It will be readily admitted that 
political conditions have a most impor- 
tant relation to international trade and 


fmance. For proof of this view we 
nee! only take two countries as 
examples—Mexico and Russia. The 


disturbed political situation in Mexico 
and ‘he chaos in Russia have profoundly 
affecied the relations sustained toward 


these two countries in recent years by 
the outside world. But accurately to 
gauge the influence of politics upon 
economic conditions we must not only 
take note of a country’s domestic politics 
but of its relations with other countries 
as well. This is peculiarly so at the 
present time when the attitude of na- 
tions toward one another has been, in 
many cases, so radically altered by the 
Great War. 


UNDERLYING NATURE OF EUROPE’S 
DIFFICULTIES 


There exists a widespread disposition 
among American bankers and business 
men to regard Europe’s difficulties as 
being primarily of an economic charac- 
ter, and our Government apparently 
takes the same view. Much expert 
opinion prevails of a like nature. Econ- 
omists tell us that if German repara- 
tions were fixed at a reasonable sum, 
if the mark were stabilized and other 
depreciated currencies were either 
wholly or partially restored to their pre- 
war values, or even if further deprecia- 
tion could be arrested, the people would 
become prosperous and contented and 
major political difficulties would disap- 
pear. This view contains a great deal 
of truth. That economic disturbances 
are frequently the cause of political up- 
heavals can not be denied, and it is 
likewise true, as a rule, that prosperity 
tends towards political tranquillity. This 
is one reason why radical political agi- 
tation has thus far failed in the United 
States. Our people are too busy making 
money, too happy and contented, long 
to be beguiled by the sophistries of the 
soap-box statesmen. 

It may be conceded that an improve- 
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ment in the economic situation of the 
European countries would be reflected 
in a lessening of the political strain in 
some quarters. But no one familiar with 
the situation on this side of the Atlantic 
can for a moment fail to see that the 
problem of tranquillizing Europe con- 
sists of something quite different from 
stabilizing the mark or fixing the amount 
of German reparations payments. 

I have stated before what is the real 
acute phase of Europe’s difficulty today, 
but the statement will bear repetition 
until its truth finally sinks into the 
minds of our people. 

This problem is to relieve the tension 
in the French mind arising through fear 
of future German aggression. In other 
words, France knows that a Germany 
economically strong enough to meet rep- 
arations demands will soon be strong 
enough in military power to again make 
an attack upon French soil a potentially 
profitable undertaking. Against such 
an attack France asks security. Other 
nations have failed in joining with her 
to provide it, and she therefore feels im- 
pelled to provide it for herself by main- 
taining a large standing army. 

Just how the desired security for 
France is to be supplied is by no means 
clear. Even if we had joined with 
Great Britain in a treaty of alliance with 
France—as I think we should have done 
—this might have provoked combina- 
tions between other groups of nations 
which might have increased the ten- 
dency towards international friction. 
Besides, while there was a time when 
American and British assistance would 
have been eagerly welcomed, it would 
now be bitterly resented—a fact as to 
which the two governments are fully 
advised. France is trying out a method 
of her own to make Germany pay, and 
pending the outcome of that adventure 
will brook no interference with it. 

That France is entirely logical in 
fearing attacks from Germany must be 
admitted by any one familiar with the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, unless 
German psychology undergoes a marked 
alteration. 


When at the Paris Conference early 
in January England declined to-support 
the views of France regarding the 
amount of the German reparations pay- 
ments, and also refused to sanction the 
French advance into the Ruhr, the 
Anglo-French Entente was severely 
strained. It had been previously weak- 
ened by sharp disagreements as to Near 
Eastern policy, though later these dif- 
ferences were measurably reconciled. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


It may surprise our people to learn 
of the growing spirit of hostility be- 
tween Great Britain and France. This 
ill-feeling may be concealed beneath the 
exceedingly polite phrases that are ex- 
changed from time to time between M. 
Poincaré and Bonar Law, but I have 
talked with enough Englishmen to know 
that the dislike of France is all but 
universal. I have purposely said “dis- 
like of France”, and not merely dislike 
of French policy! It is rare indeed that 
one hears in England anything but ex- 
pressions of bitterness toward France. 
If this disposition continues, we may 
very profitably study its probable ef- 
fect upon the future economic situation 
of Europe, as well as the influence it 
is at present exercising in delaying a 
return to more normal conditions. It 
would be profitable also if we could 
arrive at some rational understanding 
of this present divergence of view be- 
tween nations but recently linked to- 
gether in arms and whose sons by the 
hundred thousands gave their lives in a 
common cause. 


AN ALTERED POLITICAL POSITION 


When Napoleon was overthrown at 
Waterloo by the combined forces of 
Wellington and Blucher, France sank 
to the position of a subsidiary power. 
The Corsican had practically all the 
Continental nations in his grip, and it 
was clearly a part of his plan to shear 
England of its strength. But at Water- 
loo this plan received its death-blow. 
In time the ally of England in that cam- 
paign became a powerful economic rival 
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with the danger of military aggression 
ever present. France was in a position 
where she must receive the brunt of any 
military invasion that might be directed 
ultimately against England. She was 
thus not merely a subsidiary power but 
also a buffer state as well. When the 
Great War came on, the justice of the 
cause of France and her own heroic 
stand against Germany brought about 
the defeat of the latter power, with the 
help of England. France again rose 
to an eminence which did not equal that 
attained under the Napoleonic régime 
but did place her well in advance of any 
other of the Continental powers. The 
possible rival of England was no longer 
Germany, but France. Moreover, the 
old arrangement involving a balancing 
of power among different groups of na- 
tions was completely. upset by the war, 
and England found the policy upon 
which she had so long relied for pre- 
serving the peace and protecting her 
own interests no longer applicable. 


ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE TWO 
COUNTRIES 


England has some 1,250,000 unem- 
ployed, whose support involves the pay- 
ment of very large sums in the shape of 
Government doles. This large number 
of unemployed may be taken as an index 
of the business depression. In France 
there is practically no unemployment, 
due in part to the absorption of the 
country’s man power by the army, but 
attributable also to the fact that France 
is more largely an agricultural country. 
Besides, England has reduced her avail- 
able productive capital by means of 
heavy taxation of incomes, and has made 
provision already for meeting her war 
debt to America. France, compelled to 
rely largely upon her own resources in 
rebuilding the devastated regions, has 
borrowed heavily from her prosperous 
and thrifty citizens, and the work of 
restoration has gone rapidly forward. 
This has served to maintain a consider- 
able degree of prosperity. Indeed, 
judging by purely surface indications, 
France appears more prosperous than 


England, but this impression fails to 
receive confirmation from the respective 
budget figures. By heroic efforts, Eng- 
land is bringing down her expenditures 
and making at the same time some 
slight reductions in taxation. Disap- 
pointment in receiving expected repara- 
tions and the unavoidable expenses in- 
cident to the Ruhr expedition have com- 
pelled a heavier outlay by the French 
Treasury. 


DIVERGENT VIEWS RESPECTING 
REPARATIONS 


The attitude of the two countries re- 
specting the reparations problem may 
be briefly stated. England regards the 
sum as heretofore fixed as excessive—an 
opinion largely supported by experts— 
and has suggested that the amount be 
reduced to about $10,000,000,000, cer- 
tain guarantees being given by Germany 
for the gradual payment of this sum. 
In default of payment being made, cer- 
tain prescribed measures were to be 
taken. This proposal was flatly rejected 
by France, on the ground that not only 
was the sum named inadequate, but that 
before any reduction could be made or 
moratorium granted, definite evidence 
must be adduced showing that Germany 
really meant to pay anything. As an 
alternative to the British proposal, 
France started to enforce the repara- 
tions payments by means of an 
“economic-military” occupation of in- 
dustrial Germany, with results that yet 
remain to be seen. ‘ 

France contends that the German in- 
dustrialists, by failing to pay adequate 
taxes, by sending profits out of the 
country, and through other devices, have 
defeated the reparations payments, and 
that this has been done with the con- 
nivance of the German Government. 

With the views of France in regard 
to this there is much sympathy in Eng- 
land, although little support is found 
for the means the French have adopted 
to ensure reparations payments. 

The facts are that England takes a 
calm business view of the reparations 
problem. She would like to see France 
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reimbursed for German devastation, but 
fails to see just how this can be done 
unless Germany is allowed to go ahead, 
to produce and to export. British 
bankers and business men are also ex- 
ceedingly anxious to see trade restored. 
In this anxiety the Government natur- 
ally shares, especially since the large 
number of unemployed and the depres- 
sion in trade tend to make the political 
soil such as to produce a crop of the 
rankest heresies. France is not so much 
concerned about trade, but wants to see 
Germany permanently held in check. 
Moreover, French public opinion is 
almost solidly behind the Government 
in regard to its policy towards Ger- 
many. 

That Bonar Law wishes to treat 
France fairly, need not be a matter of 
dispute. But he wishes to handle the 
problem on lines pointed out above. At 
present, he frankly confesses that he 
has no policy except one of hands off 
whilst the French policy in the Ruhr 
demonstrates either its success or fail- 
ure. That he expects the latter outcome 
is clear from many of his recent public 
utterances in the House of Commons. 
His position with regard to France, so 
far as I can see, differs but little if at 
all from that of his predecessor, Lloyd 
George. I do think it fortunate, how- 
ever, at the present time when the 
European political atmosphere is so 
charged with explosive gases that a 
man of Bonar Law’s cool and equable 
temper and manifest fairness should 
hold the reins of power in England. 
That he is a sincere worker in the cause 
of international peace can not be doubt- 
ed. His critics contend that a more 
positive policy would have been more 
effectual in this direction than the com- 
paratively negative policy he has fol- 
lowed in respect to Franco-British rela- 
tions during his brief official tenure. 


LABOR’S THREAT TO CAPITAL 


While referring to Bonar Law it may 
be well to bear in mind some recent 
aspects of British domestic politics. The 
rapid rise of the Labor Party to a lead- 
ing place in the ranks of the opposition 


possibly foreshadows a time when that 
party shall gain power and put into 
operation policies strongly partaking of 
state socialism. Indeed, it can not be 
regarded as without significance that in 
this most conservative of countries the 
Prime Minister should consent to the 
setting aside of a definite amount of 
time for debating in the House of 
Commons a proposal to abolish pri- 
vate property, substituting state so- 
cialism for it. Some of the more 
extreme members of the Labor Party 
have thrown out vague hints of re- 
pudiating the National Debt. While 
it is one of the declared principles of the 
party to enforce a heavy capital levy, 
just how seriously the possible accession 
of this party to power is regarded may 
be learned from the following extract 
from a leading editorial recently pub- 
lished in the London Daily Telegraph. 
After referring to various proposals in 
the Labor program, the editorial says: 

“But in all these schemes there is the 
one constant factor, viz., that the work- 
ers cannot get control till they have 
confiscated the property of the capital- 
ists. Those who idly watch the growing 
numbers of the Labor Party as though 
it were a party which would provide an 
alternative Government to a Conserva- 
tive Government when its day of power 
came much as the Liberal party would 
do, are the dupes of a dangerous delu- 
sion. It is nothing of the sort. It is the 
party which, under one pretext or an- 
other, and under one name or another, 
will signalize its advent to power by 
universal confiscation.” 

Bonar Law is trying to ward off this 
danger, and to keep British finance and 
industry true to those traditions which 
have powerfully aided in building up 
for England a position of preéminence 
in the world of finance and trade. He 
begins well by making drastic reduc- 
tions in public expenditure. That his 
policies may not be accepted would ap- 
pear to be indicated by the results of 
some recent by-elections where the Gov- 
ernment candidates experienced crush- 
ing defeats. 
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The disturbing influence of the Irish 
question must not be overlooked, for 
this old controversy is by no means out 
of the way. 


THE TURKISH MUDDLE 


One of the reforms to be accomplished 
by the Great War was the driving of 
the Turk out of Europe, “bag and bag- 
gage”. In bringing about this reform, 
the help of Greece was relied upon to 
finish up what had been done by the 
Allies. It is alleged that the Greeks 
were encouraged in their enterprise by 
the British while the Turks had help 
from the French. The project of expel- 
ling the Turk was found less easy than it 
looked, not only on account of his mili- 
tary prowess, but for the further reason 
that the Sultan of Turkey as head of 
the Mohammedan Church was held in 
more or less esteem by the Moslem pop- 
ulation of the French and British col- 
onies, and France and Great Britain 
found out that they could not drive the 
Sultan out of Europe without serious 
opposition on the part of their Moham- 
medan subjects in the colonies. They 
therefore set up an establishment for 
him in Constantinople, from which re- 
treat he was unceremoniously ousted by 
Kemal Pasha, who put in a Caliph of 
his own. 

As the divergence between the French 
and British policies with respect to 
Turkey increased, the Turks, embold- 
ened by this and their defeat of the 
Greeks, assumed an attitude of hostility 
toward England which at one time 
promised to result in war, but this mis- 
fortune was averted, and later the 
French and British reconciled their dif- 
ferences in regard to Turkey and met 
the Kemalists in a conference at 
Lausanne. At the time this is written 
the results of this conference have not 
been accepted by the Turks. The fact 
must be faced that Turkey has not been 
drive 1 out of Europe as a political and 
military power but today occupies a 
very strong position because of the vic- 
torious drive against the Greeks and 


because of a freshly-aroused and virile 
national spirit. 


SPAIN 


Few countries of Europe should pos- 
sess more interest for us than Spain. 
But I am compelled to say that, however 
much we may be or should be interested 
in Spain, that country shows but scant 
interest in us, judged by the almost com- 
plete absence of news from the United 
States in the Spanish newspapers. It 
came as a surprise to me, as I think it 
would have done to others, that “Ameri- 
can news” in a Spanish newspaper 
means in almost all cases news from the 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking coun- 
tries of South and Central America, the 
United States of North America being 
practically ignored. 

But if the Spanish newspapers pub- 
lish but little news from the United 
States, they not infrequently take our 
country as a text for editorials, usually 
of a disparaging character, and we are 
generally held up as a horrible example 
of “imperialism” and money-madness. 
Our culture and civilization are accepted 
at a very heavy discount in Spain. 

There are signs of progress in Spain, 
political and economic, which afford 
profitable and interesting themes of 
study. I heard our Ambassador to 
Spain (Dr. Cyrus E. Woods) say, in 
an address at Barcelona, that in the 
last decade Spain had made more prog- 
ress than any other country in the 
world. This statement, bearing in mind 
the recent history of the world, may not 
be considered exaggerated, for in this 
period most of the nations of the world 
have been “progressing” backward, 
owing to the Great War. That Spain is 
awakening to a more vigorous national 
life appears from a number of signifi- 
cant indications. Nor need it be sur- 
prising to anyone familiar with the 
history of the country that these indica- 
tions are not economic merely but large- 
ly of a political and religious character. 
There is considerable sentiment in favor 
of changing the government from a 
monarchy to a republic, although the 
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present King is personally popular. In 
the region of which Barcelona is the 
center there exists a movement looking 
to a political separation from the rest of 
the country—a movement which evi- 
dences a restlessness on the part of the 
population most enterprising from a 
commercial and industrial standpoint in 
being bound up with the older order to 
which the north still tenaciously clings. 
Of this older order, particularly of its 
religious side, Toledo constitutes a fit- 
ting illustration. Recently I visited 
that ancient city, and on the following 
day read “The Cathedral” by Blasco 
Ibanez. That a book of this character 
should have been written by a Spaniard 
and published in Spain may be taken as 
most striking evidence of progressive 
thought in that country. Not long ago 
on the front page of the leading daily 
newspaper of Madrid there was a 
signed article by a Catholic writer of 
reputation who declared that the Church 
in Spain was in need of very radical 
reformation. I am citing these things, not 
to raise a discussion about religion, for 
I am writing of politics; but in Spain 
you can not separate the one from the 
other. Therefore, I regard the facts 
cited as of great importance in their 
bearing on Spanish politics. 

Whether Spain is much interested in 
us or not, we should be greatly interest- 
ed in Spain. In the first place, it was 
to the enterprise of the Spanish sov- 
ereigns—or to their religious zeal—that 
America owes its discovery and much of 
its early colonization. Then Spain is 
very intimately connected with South 
and Central America through ties of 
speech, history and culture; and we are 
deeply concerned with these parts of 
the world. But Spain is worthy of 
study for its own sake—its monuments, 
art, history all make a fascinating ap- 
peal to those not yet mellowed by an 
age-long civilization and culture. And 
the Spanish people will be found to 
possess many charming and admirable 
qualities. 

There are many and substantial rea- 
sons why the United States and Spain 











should know each other better and work 
together in the development of Latin 
America. There are plenty of reasons 
why the people of Spain and of the 
United States should be friends. There 
is no reason why they should be enemies, 
We on our part can hardly hope for a 
better understanding between the two 
countries until we show more interest 
in Spain than we have displayed in re- 
cent years. The history, politics, lit- 
erature, art and economics of Spain af- 
ford a surpassingly interesting and 
profitable field for American explora- 
tion. 


ITALY 


Here a bright and shining light has 
arisen in the person of Mussolini, who 
grew tired of the ineffective maunder- 
ings of parliaments and _ politicians, 
seized the reins of power, told the mem- 
bers of parliament they were a stupid 
and inefficient lot, and boldly proclaimed 
that what Italy needed was discipline 
and hard work. He at once put into 
effect a policy of drastic reduction of 
public expenditure, turned out several 
thousands of useless employees from the 
Government service, and greatly re- 
duced the surplus number of workmen 
on the railways of the country. He 
believes that the salvation of Italy lies 
in speeding up production, and to that 
end is developing a policy that will en- 
courage domestic trade and enterprise 
and promote the introduction of foreign 
capital. Mussolini represents the anti- 
thesis of the Bolshevist doctrine. He 
would save his country from the chaos 
of disorder and starvation involved in 
a complete upsetting of the industrial 
and economic system and afford to both 
capital and labor full and fair oppor- 
tunities. That the Italy of Cavour, 
Mazzini and Garibaldi should have ral- 
lied quickly to the support of one whose 
chief aim was the political and economic 
salvation of his country, should have 
occasioned no surprise. Mussolini's ex- 
periment is being watched with deep in- 
terest and quite generally with strong 
hopes of its ultimate success. 

There are special reasons why we are 
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deeply interested in Italy, since it was 
a native of that country who discovered 
America, and today we have as citizens 
of this country a very large number 
of industrious and thrifty Italians. And 
not a long while ago the sons of Italy 
and the sons of America were joined in 
a common cause on the battlefields of 
Europe. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In devoting attention chiefly to po- 
litical matters rather than to economic 
problems I have not lost sight of the 
importance of the latter. But antecedent 
to the adjustment of the economic situa- 
tion in Europe must come a measure at 
least of relief of the political tension. 
How this is to be brought about, I do 
not know. Pessimists, whose numbers 
are not few, declare that another and 
more stupendous war than the last is 
already impending. The League of Na- 
tions is generally regarded as ineffec- 
tive. There was a time when much was 
expected of our union with England to 


protect France against future attacks 
by Germany. England would still wel- 
come our active participation in Euro- 
pean affairs, but France would not. Our 
Government and people seem deter- 
mined to hold aloof from Europe until 
the various nations now entangled them- 
selves partially unravel the web. It is 
part of our traditional policy not to mix 
in European politics. But when our 
armies went across the sea to defend 
our own rights against German aggres- 
sion, we virtually intervened, and with 
startling effect, in the politics of the 
world. The welfare of Europe has be- 
come our concern, both on grounds of 
humanity and the narrower dictates of 
commercial and financial interests. 

We may study statistics of industry, 
finance and trade concerning the various 
countries of Europe with great profit to 
ourselves, but we should not overlook 
the importance of understanding the 
currents of political thought and action 
which are bearing some of these coun- 
tries toward uncharted seas. 


Uy 


TX 


Observations of An Outsider 


- springtime in the banks as well 
as elsewhere, but you wouldn’t 

think so to look at the wintry faces 
back of some of the bank grilles. Now 
I know where they get the term “cold 
cash”, 


© 


I note that in these various bank 
mergers that take place so unexpectedly 
from time to time a lot of fellows lose 
their jobs, but its never the fellow who 
has made a real, earnest effort to im- 
press his personality on the customers 
of the bank, 


© 


Here’s a tip for the “floor man” or 
watchman of the bank: Keep your eye 





on the fellow who rushes in, grabs a 
pen, jabs it irito the ink well, dashes off 
a signature and throws the pen down. 
He spreads a trail of ink all over the 
desk. Watch him, and follow him up 
with a rag or a blotter so that some 
perfectly good customer of the bank 
doesn’t mop up the spilled ink on his 
or her coat or hands. Maybe if the 
splasher sees you do it, he will be more 
careful next time. 


© 


The term “drawn against uncollected 
funds” is more or less of a mystery to 
many people and it makes them sore to 
be accused of doing it. Most people 
think that when they deposit a check 
it can be drawn against immediately. 
Why not explain it in your advertising? 






















Bank Examining and Bank Auditing 
By Thomas P. Kane 


Late Deputy Comptroller of the Currency 


(A million dollar embezzlement by the cashier of a Pennsylvania bank, covering a period of 
twenty-five years, is brought to light as this issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE goes to press, 
The cashier, according to his confession, employed a double system of bookkeeping, using a 
separate ledger which was never shown to the bank examiner. One method of covering shortages 
was by running the safety deposit with the general fund. It was also stated that in presenting 
books for examination to the bank examiners forged checks would be used and charged up against 
individual accounts and after the examiner left, would be corrected by crossing such entries off 
as errors. The sudden exposure of such a situation as this lends a peculiar timeliness to Mr, 
Kane's article, which is well worth a careful reading. This article is taken from Mr. Kane’s book, 
“The Romance and Tragedy of Banking’’, which he completed shortly before his untimely death 
in March of this year. The book, published by the Bankers Publishing Company, New York, has 
aroused a widespread and ever increasing interest both among bankers and the reading public 
in general. It is based on Mr. Kane's varied and intimate experience with the development of 
national banking covering the period of nearly forty years that he held the office of Deputy Comp- 


troller of the Currency.—THE EDITOR.) 


NFORTUNATELY, the distine- 
tion between an examination and 
an audit is seldom recognized in 

the criticisms of examiners when banks 
suffer losses through dishonesty or other 
causes which have remained concealed 
for some time, undiscovered by the 
examiner through several successive ex- 
aminations. A bank that may be 
thoroughly examined in one or two days 
could not be completely audited in less 
time than one or two weeks. 

When an examiner satisfies himself 
that the books of original entry are cor- 
rect and the assets found in the bank 
are equal in value to the amount called 
for by the books, he is bound to assume 
that the original individual credits 
which go to make up the grand total are 
correct, and he cannot know otherwise 
except by a complete audit of the books, 
unless errors or false entries are dis- 
covered by accident or otherwise. 

There is only one way of determin- 
ing the absolute accuracy of an in- 
dividual ledger or a certificate of de- 
posit register, and that is by calling in 
and balancing or otherwise verifying all 
of the depositors’ pass-books and by 
verifying each individual certificate of 
deposit. It would require weeks of 
time to do this. No examiner could 
undertake such a task, and is not ex- 
pected or required to perform such 
services. 

An audit of a bank calls for the per- 
formance of this work and similar de- 
tail. An examination does not. Yet 
when a defalcation is disclosed, which 
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has extended over a period of. several 
years undiscovered by the examiner, the 
latter is invariably charged with in- 
competency or superficiality in the 
performance of his duty, and in most 
cases unjustly so because of the failure 
of the critics to discriminate between an 
examination and an audit. 


BANKS SHOULD BE AUDITED REGULARLY 


Every bank in the system should re- 
éeive a thorough audit at least once a 
year by qualified accountants not con- 
nected with the management of the bank 
in any way. Many of the best banks 
have such audits regularly made. But 
these are institutions so well managed 
and systematized as to require them the 
least. The fact, however, that such 
audits are made, has a wholesome effect 
upon the officers and employees of the 
institution who handle its funds in that 
the certainty of discovery deters them 
from wrongdoing. It is opportunity 
that makes the thief. It is rarely that 
a bank is forced to close its doors as a 
result of a sudden loss of a large sum 
of money through the dishonesty of one 
of its officers or trusted employees. 
Failures from this cause, or large losses, 
are usually the result of accumulated 
dishonesty extending over periods of 
varying length and adroitly concealed 
from the examiner for an_ indefinite 
time. Failure in most instances to dis- 
cover shortages of this nature is no 
reflection upon the skill or efficiency of 
the examiner, but usually is directly 
chargeable to the defective methods 
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employed in the management of the 
bank. which afforded not only the op- 
portunity for embezzlement in the first 
instance. but the means of successful 
concealment. 

No method of bookkeeping, however 
perfect, will prevent dishonesty on the 
part of officers or employees of a bank, 
but the opportunity to steal and the 
means of concealing the theft can be 
minimized by the adoption of such 
methods in the conduct of the bank’s 
business as experience has demonstrated 
will go far toward protecting the most 
vulnerable accounts from manipulation 
by those who are tempted to dishonesty 
through the opportunity afforded by 
the faulty systems employed. 

It is no reflection upon an examiner 
who fails to discover a shortage which 
is the result of the pernicious practice 
which prevails in some of the smaller 
banks of permitting the individual led- 
ger bookkeeper to receive deposits and 
make entries in and balance pass-books, 
or a receiving teller to make entries in 
the ledgers. A shortage due to the op- 
portunities afforded by this objection- 
able practice may remain concealed for 
years unless revealed by accident, and 
can be discovered only by balancing or 
verifying the pass-books. 

It is ineumbent upon an examiner, 
in addition to seeing that the business 
of the bank is conducted within the 
provisions and limitations of the bank- 
ing laws, to satisfy himself that every 
dollar that has been paid into the insti- 
tution, as shown by its books, is properly 
accounted for. But it is the business of 
an auditor to determine by balancing 
and verifying each and every account 
whether the books show correctly every 
dollar received. If a teller receives a 
deposit and credits the depositor on the 
books of the bank with a less sum than 


the amount received, the examiner has’ 


no means of detecting the shortage. The 
auditor will discover it by calling in and 
balancing the pass-books or otherwise 
verifving each individual balance. If a 
cashier or other officer issues a cer- 
tificate of deposit and credits the de- 


positor with a less sum than the amount 
received, the examiner cannot detect the 
false entry, but the auditor, by verify- 
ing the account with the holder of the 
certificate, will discover the shortage. 


AUDIT IS ONLY SURE VERIFICATION 


The only way, therefore, of verifying 
the absolute correctness of the books 
of a bank, is by a complete and thorough 
audit of each and every account, and 
this a bank examiner cannot and should 
not be expected to do under any system 
of salaried compensation. This is the 
duty which devolves upon the directors, 
who are the trustees of the funds placed 
in their custody for safekeeping or in- 
vestment, and it is incumbent upon them 
to adopt such safeguards in the con- 
duct of the bank’s business as will pre- 
vent peculations, embezzlements or 
other wrong-doing by any of the officers 
or employees, and insure the correct ac- 
counting for every dollar that comes 
into their hands. Defalcations and em- 
bezzlements can be minimized, if not 
prevented, by proper systems of check- 
ing and handling of the cash and ac- 
counts of the bank. It is always the 
trusted officer or employee in whom the 
utmost confidence is reposed, who proves 
to be the culprit. An officer or employee 
who does not possess the confidence of 
the directors, is never placed in a posi- 
tion of responsibility or trust. It is 
false economy to save a small amount 
in operating expenses at the risk of 
large losses and consequent discredit to 
the institution through dishonesty re- 
sulting from the employment of loose 
or defective methods, inefficiency or 
lack of sufficient clerical force to prop- 
erly conduct the business of the bank 
and safely guard its funds. 

In addition to the periodical exam- 
ination made by the national bank 
examiner, every bank should be _ re- 
quired by law to have an annual audit 
made of its affairs by a competent ac- 
countant, in order that the directors 
may be assured that the books of the 
institution correctly represent its li- 
abilities, and not rely upon the bank 
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examiner to determine this for them. 
It is not the duty of the bank 
examiner to ascertain the condition of 
the bank for the directors. It is the 
business of the directors to determine 
this for themselves, independent of the 
examiner. Examinations are made by 
bank examiners for the information of 
the Comptroller, who represents the in- 
terests of the public in the bank, and 
not for the officers or directors of the 
institution, who have no right to rely 
on the examiner to determine for them 
the condition of their own association. 
If the liabilities of a bank are correctly 
recorded, the examiner can be depended 
upon to determine with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy the value of the 
assets, at least to the extent of satisfy- 
ing himself whether or not they are 
sufficient to pay the liabilities to cred- 
itors in full. 


THE GEORGE W. COLEMAN DEFALCATION 


No better or more convincing illus- 
tration can be presented of the neces- 
sity for and the advantages of an audit 
of a bank than that afforded by the 
failure of the National City Bank of 
Cambridge, Mass., on February 23, 
1910, as a result of the defalcation 
of the individual ledger bookkeeper, 
George W. Coleman. 

Coleman kept a small personal ac- 
count in the bank, but never had a 
pass-book, consequently his account 
never was balanced. He would draw 
his personal check for three. four or five 
thousand dollars on the National City 
Bank of Cambridge, teke this check to 
the office of a curb broker, whose man- 
ager would issue the broker’s check for 
a like amount, payable to the order of 
a friend of Coleman. The _ broker’s 
checks were cashed by the bank in which 
he kept his account and the proceeds 
were turned over to Coleman. Cole- 
man’s checks were deposited by the 
broker in the bank with which he did 
business, for collection for his account, 
and were paid the following morning 
through the Clearing House by the Na- 
tional City Bank. 


It was Coleman’s duty in the National 
City Bank to check the Clearing House 
items, and in doing so he would abstract 
his own checks from the incoming mail. 
The general ledger and the general cash 
books were kept by the cashier, and the 
total checks paid, including those com- 
ing through the Clearing House, were 
entered by him in the cash books. It 
appears that the cashier never inspected 
the Clearing House ledgers, but simply 
posted the totals of these ledgers in the 
cash book. The general ledger, there- 
fore, always agreed with the general 
cash book, but the amount actually due 
individual depositors was more than 
the amount shown on the individual 
ledger, owing to the fact that Cole- 
man’s checks were continually paid 
and were not charged to his account. In 
order to make the total deposits on the 
individual ledger agree with the amount 
shown on the general ledger, Coleman, 
it appears, resorted to false entries and 
the reduction of balances when he car- 
ried forward accounts. 

Through this system of “kiting” 
checks with the broker, Coleman stole 
approximately $310,400 of the bank’s 
funds, and in carrying forward balances 
from day to day he manipulated from 
forty to fifty accounts. The defalcation 
was not discovered until an audit of the 
bank’s books was made, although Cole- 
man’s peculations extended over a period 
of several years. 

The directors of the bank acknowl- 
edged that while they had noticed a 
continuous shrinkage in deposits, they 
concluded that it was due to the com- 
petition of a trust company in the same 
city which was paying 4 per cent. in- 
terest on deposits, and the fact that the 
board was not specially active in striv- 
ing to increase the business of the bank. 
The audit which uncovered the shortage 
was not made for the purpose of as- 
certaining why the deposits were con- 
tinually diminishing, but with a view to 
placing the association in liquidation and 
selling its business to the competing 
trust company. 

When this bank was closed by its 
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directors and the facts became public in 
regard to the defalcation, the examiner, 
as usual, was severely criticized for per- 
mitting the conditions disclosed to have 
existed so long without detection, not 
only by the press of the locality, but by 
the directors of the institution and the 
Comptroller of the Currency as well. 
The directors assumed to hold the ex- 
aminer blamable for the conditions for 
which they alone were responsible, and 
endeavored to exonerate themselves by 
throwing the blame upon him under the 
plea that if he was not able to detect 
the shortage, they certainly could not be 
expected to discover it. And the Comp- 
troller gave credence to their ridiculous 
claim by publicly suspending the exam- 
iner, to his great injury and the dis- 
credit of the service which he repre- 
sented, before he had any knowledge of 
the facts other than that derived from 
unfavorable press despatches. 

It never occurred to the directors or 


the cashier of this bank to examine the 
individual ledger to ascertain whose ac- 
counts were being withdrawn and to 
inquire of the depositors the reason for 
closing their accounts. Had this been 
done in any one of the fifty accounts 
that the bookkeeper manipulated it 
would have led to the discovery of the 
fact that the books of the bank did not 
show the correct balance due the deposi- 
tor whose funds were being embezzled 
and whose accounts were being falsified. 
The account of the president of the 
bank was one of those that was manip- 
ulated. They counted the cash and ex- 
amined all the bills and notes at regular 
intervals. So did the examiner. But 
they never undertook to call in and 
balance pass-books, or verify individual 
deposit balances in any other way, nor 
did they direct the cashier to do so, and 
this was the defective and vulnerable 
point in their management of which the 
bookkeeper took advantage. 


Uy 


AX 


Diversified Investments in Publicity 
An Appeal for the Balanced Ration in Bank Advertising 
By G. Prather Knapp 


Vice-president Bankers Service Corporation, New York 


RS. JONES read a book on 
dietetics. She found the state- 
ment on page 28 that macaroni 

contains more calories of energy per 
dollar of cost than any other common 
food. She did not pay very much at- 
tention to the rest of the book because 
what she wanted was an oracular guide, 
and this looked like a simple and satis- 
fying dictum. 

She commenced feeding the family on 
macaroni. They had macaroni for 
breakfast, dinner and supper, with 
water to wash it down. They had boiled 
macaroni as a soup, an entree, a roast, a 
salad and a dessert. It was easy to 
prove by scientific tests that this mac- 


aroni contained all the necessary 
calories of energy to drive the family 
through its labors and recreations of 
the day and it was a mathematical cinch 
that the cost per calory was extraordin- 
arily low. 

But somehow the Jones family did 
not thrive. There was the macaroni, 
clean, pure, digestible and fairly swarm- 
ing with caloric content, but Mr. Jones 
missed his coffee and sighed for his 
beefsteak; the little Joneses clamored 
for their orange juice, their milk an. 
their ice cream; and even Mrs. Jones 
for all her conscientious devotion to 
scientific economy found her nights 
haunted with appetizing dreams of to- 
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matoes princesse, steaming cups of tea 
and crisp chocolate eclairs. 

Just what ultimately became of the 
Jones family is too long a story to tell 
at this time, but enough has been said 
to show why I was reminded of them 
by an article which appeared two 
months ago in THe BANKERS MaGaAzINE. 
The author of that article had demon- 
strated to his thorough satisfaction that 
a certain sort of advertising will pay 
any bank that uses it. He was probably 
right about this, but so was Mrs. Jones’ 
book right about the macaroni. I dif- 
fered with him not at all on the prin- 
ciple that his chosen form of advertising 
is good, but I could scarcely agree with 
him that a bank should discard every 
other form of publicity and devote itself 
entirely to that one. It struck me that 
the readers of Tue BaNKeRs MaGaziINne 
might perhaps be interested in an ap- 
peal for a balanced ration in bank ad- 
vertising and might find it as desirable 
as the average American family finds 
a balanced ration in diet. 

Dietetic experts tell us that the 
human body requires protein, fats, car- 
bohydrates, mineral matter and_ vita- 
mins. They also tell us of certain foods 
which contain fairly large quantities of 
all these elements and which can be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices. But they 
to tell us that human food 
should be appetizing in appearance, 
smell and taste and that, unless suf- 
ficiently varied, it will not be appetizing 
for any great length of time. 

Applying the same principles to bank 
advertising, I would suggest that in 
place of carbohydrates, fats, proteins. 
mineral matter and vitamins we substi- 


never fail 


tute newspapers and other publications, 
bill-boards and street cars, direct-mail 
printed matter, and lobby and window 
displays. 

Leave out for a moment the question 
of which one of these can be proved by 
laboratory tests to be the best. Admit 
that all of them if rightly used are good 
and consider whether a bank advertising 
budget should not 
amount of each. 


contain a_ certain 
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THE CASE OF THE DAILY PAPER 


Take the daily newspaper, for in- 
stance. It is easy to show that bank 
advertising should not be confined to 
daily newspapers alone. It is easy to 
argue that the daily newspaper has, as 
a rule, a large out of town circulation, 
that it goes to a number of people who 
do not want bank relations and to a 
certain other number whom the bank 
does not want for customers. It is easy 
to argue that no reader sees all the ad- 
vertisements in a single issue and that 
consequently no advertisement gets 100 
per cent. of the circulation for which 
the newspaper charges. But when all 
that is admitted have we damned the 
daily newspaper as a means of spread- 
ing bank propaganda? Have we 
branded every bank executive who 
authorizes daily newspaper appropria- 
tions as a waster of his stockholders’ 
profits ? 

Look at the consequences of such a 
position. If daily newspapers are poor 
advertising mediums for banks _ they 
must be poor mediums for automobiles, 
safety razors and department stores, 
because everyone who uses an automo- 
bile, a razor or a department store can 
and should use a bank. We have taken 
the bank once and for all out of the class 
of public service institutions and _ ser- 
vants of men in the mass and put it into 
the class with custom boot makers, show 
horse dealers and beauty parlors. Even 
these latter show satisfactory results at 
times from newspaper advertising and 
even a business man whose clientele is 
as wholly personal and confidential as 
that of a bootlegger would find his field 
of operation very much crippled if the 
newspapers did not so continuously ad- 
vertise him in their columns. 


OVERLOOKING A VITAL FACT 


The man who neglects newspaper 
publicity as a bank medium leaves out 
of consideration entirely the most vital 
fact in American economic life. That 
vital fact is that we are, economicalls 


speaking, a fluid nation. It is still onl; 
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three generations from shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves. The bootblack of today is 
still the business success of tomorrow. 
Check over a list of any city’s wealthiest 
men against a similar list made in 1910 
and see how small is the percentage of 
duplication. See, also, how many new 
names the up-to-date list 
names of men who were unknown to 
banks. tax assessors, or preferred list 
compilers in 1910 and yet who were 
forming their business connections and 
making up their minds as to their 
futures in that year. 

Turning it the other way, if you neg- 
lect newspaper and publication adver- 
tising you neglect the only advertising 
medium which does not have to seek the 
reader and you neglect an advertising 
medium which every man seeks, be he 
rich or poor, young or old, Mayflower 
South European immi- 


contains— 


aristocrat or 
grant. 

You are neglecting the only oppor- 
tunity you have to impress your whole 
community with a message from 100 to 
500 words long at the lowest price per 
thousand for which such a message can 
be disseminated. It goes without saying 
that every reader of a given day’s paper 
will not see every advertisement in that 
paper. But every newspaper reader in 
your community will see your advertis- 
ing at some time or another if you pub- 
lish it judiciously and steadily, and the 
percentage of readers who see your ad- 
vertisement on any given day will de- 
pend entirely on the skill and care with 
which that advertisement is prepared. 

Having said all this I suppose some 
advertising “‘authorities’”’ would 
conclude that every bank in the country 
should discard every form of advertis- 
ing except the daily newspaper, but I 
cannot bring myself to an agreement 
with this position. 


now 


REACHING A SPECIAL CROSS SECTION 


Wherever you have a special message 
for a special cross-section of the com- 
munity you will find it more economical 
and more productive in directly trace- 
able results to publish your own news- 
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Vice-president Bankers Service Corporation, 
New York 


paper for that cross-section, even though 
the cost per reader will be very much 
greater and the by-product of general 
information to the whole community 
very much less. Your own depositors, 
for example, are a distinct cross-section 
representing, say, 10 per cent. of the 
population of your city. All or most 
of them read newspapers and other ad- 
vertising mediums, but it will probably 
cost more per reader to reach them with 
newspaper advertising than to reach 
them with direct mail material. More- 
over, you can and should say things to 
them as depositors which you cannot say 
to the general public of depositors and 
non-depositors. Then again there are 
certain cross-sections of the community 
among your prospective depositors who 
can be readily segregated and with 
whom there is a direct tie-up which can 
best be specialized on in direct mail 
matter. 

Such cross-sections are, for example, 
all trust prospects with estates of 
$20,000 and over, all safe deposit pros- 
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pects whose offices are nearer your of- 
fices than any other vaults, all savings 
prospects whose home life, business life, 
or shopping activities take them within 
a few blocks of your bank, etc. 


THE DIRECT-BY-MAIL MEDIUM 


Of course there are objections to 
direct-by-mail advertising just as there 
are to newspaper advertising. It costs 
in the neighborhood of $50 per thou- 
sand readers, while a full page adver- 
tisement in the New York Times would 
cost only $3 per thousand readers, and 
it is hard to see how the difference in 
effectiveness would make up for this 
wide difference in cost. If sent to a 
wealthy man, direct-by-mail matter may 
get merely a glance before going into 
the waste basket. If sent to a very poor 
man, direct-by-mail matter may not be 
able to produce business enough to pay 
its cost. 

On the other hand, the average Amer- 
ican citizen receives only two pieces of 
mail matter a day and is likely to read 
and understand those two pretty thor- 
oughly. There is a personal compliment 
in the fact that the bank has singled a 
man out to receive a letter or a piece of 
printed matter. There is no competing 
advertisement or news on the same sheet 
of paper with a direct mail advertise- 
ment, and whereas poor advertising of 
this character may find its way into the 
waste basket, there is always the chance 
that good printed matter will find its 
way into the inside pocket. 

While on this question of poor and 
good direct mail matter I cannot resist 
the temptation to leave the question of 
mediums a moment and discuss that of 
copy. Direct mail advertising should 
be what its name implies, i. e., direct. 
It is a very efficient form of advertising 
only when recipients are well selected 
and copy is prepared so as to be di- 
rectly personal and specially interesting 
to each recipient. If direct mail adver- 
tising is simply general community 
propaganda there seems ‘no reason why 
it should not be inserted in general 
community media like newspapers and 


bill boards, since the cost of this kind 
of display is less than one-tenth the 
cost of direct-by-mail circularization. 

Nor have we exhausted the argument 
when we mention some of the wrong 
uses of direct-by-mail advertising. 
There are right uses of it, and the right 
use of it will unquestionably pay any 
financial institution. All that is neces- 
sary is to select a cross-section of the 
community who will respond directly to 
a directly personal appeal and to make 
this appeal not only direct but also 
interesting and compelling. 

But if your portfolio of advertising 
investments contains only appropria- 
tions for newspaper and direct-by-mail 
expenditure you are still a good way 
from proper diversification, in my 
opinion. 


USE OF PAINTED BILL-BOARDS 


I have just heard from the vice- 
president and bond officer of a large 
middle western trust company that the 
use of painted bill boards in strategic 
parts of his city has definitely increased 
the sales of bonds not only to small cus- 
tomers but to large buyers as well. Cer- 
tainly if bill boards will sell bonds they 
will get savings accounts. And as a 
matter of fact there are instances all 
over the United States of savings de- 
partments which have profited by the 
use of bill board advertising. The bill 
board, if its position is well chosen, 
gives your bank a location on a hundred 
prominent corners instead of only one. 
It seems to be the one form of advertise- 
ment which people cannot help reading, 
no matter how hard they try. In mov- 
ing about a city a man must use his eyes 
to guide his footsteps and protect his 
life, and the only way to avoid bill board 
advertising is to shut his eyes. True, 
he will not and cannot read long in- 
terest calculations or wordy economic 
arguments while he catches street cars 
or dodges automobiles. But he can get 
the name of your bank, its location and 
a three word message from a bill board 
and he will get such a message at a low 
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cost per reader if you use bill boards 
and use them correctly. 


THE STREET-CAR CARD 


The street car advertisement is an- 
other whole-community medium which 
should not be neglected. Personally, I 
know of two banks, one in Los Angeles 
and one in Minneapolis, that found 
street car advertising by tests to be their 
most effective medium. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. Street car ad- 
vertising has advantages over the news- 
paper in that it is colorful, that it 
covers a larger square inch area for the 
same cost per thousand of circulation, 
that street car advertisements are not 
overshadowed by larger advertisements, 
being all one size, and not competed 
with by news. It can be urged against 
street car advertising that no one ad- 
vertisement can be read by all the oc- 
cupants of one car, that the cost of 
changing the advertisement is very 
great, that unless changed frequently it 
loses force and that the last thing a 
street car occupant looks at is a street 
car advertisement. 

But granting all these unfavorable 
factors at their worst, you have only to 
consider that every human being in your 
community rides in street cars some time 
during the year and that every occupant 
of a street car is pinned and held be- 
fore the advertisements in that car for 
from five minutes to an hour. 


LOBBY AND WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Add one more line and your budget 
will probably be a well diversified one. 
If your bank has a savings department 
of five million deposits you probably 
effect between ten and twelve thousand 
transactions in that and other depart- 
ments every month. If your bank is on 
a prominent corner you probably have 
a circulation of passers-by your win- 


my 


dows five to ten times as great. Here 
is a circulation of which a newspaper 
or other advertising medium would boast 
with pride. Here is a corner which 
would be rented for a high price to 
advertise chewing gum, cigarettes or 
soft drinks. You are overlooking a bet 
if you do not use this opportunity to 
reach people, just at the moment when 
they can do business with your bank, 
by attractive lobby displays and win- 
dow displays. Scarcely any other me- 
dium will reach so many people at so 
low a cost, and certainly no other me- 
dium will reach the reader at a time 
when, if he decides to do what you ask 
him to do, he can do it so readily and 
with so little inconvenience. Stand at 
your window and watch the people who 
pass. You will be surprised at the 
small number who raise their eyes high 
enough to know whether they are 
passing your bank or one of your com- 
petitors, or whether they are passing a 
bank at all unless there are window dis- 
plays at the eye-level to attract their at- 
tention. Then turn around to the lobby 
and see how many people simply rush 
to a teller’s window, stand there a mo- 
ment, and disappear, with all their 
needs for various other services of the 
bank and all their abilities to introduce 
friends bottled up inside them. You will 
decide that the few dollars a month 
necessary to create attention-getting 
and interesting window and lobby dis- 
plays certainly belong in your advertis- 
ing appropriations. 

As a banker you would not think of 
trusting all the funds of your depositors 
to one security. As a business man you 
would not think of trusting your whole 
future to one customer. As a human 
being you would not like to restrict 
your garments to one monotonous cut 
and color. As a bank advertiser you 
will probably get best results by di- 
versified investments in publicity. 













































The Fundamentals of Credit 


Article II of a Reading Course in Banking 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank and instructor in banking, New York and Hudson 
County (New Jersey) Chapter, American Institute of Banking 





I. Fundamentals: 


1. Definition—power to command 
wealth in the present in ex- 
change for a promise to pay 
in the future. 

2. Principal medium of exchange 
in modern commerce, but still 
dependent upon money. 

3. Not identical with capital, but 
makes capital mobile. 

4. Arises out of modern industry 
in order to bridge the gap be- 
tween the beginning of pro- 
duction and ultimate  con- 
sumption. 


II. Kinds of Credit: 


1. Personal—retailer to ultimate 
consumer. 

2. Commercial—manufacturer to 
wholesaler, wholesaler to job- 
ber, wholesaler and jobber to 
retailer, ete. 

3. Banks—banks to producers and 
distributors (see below). 

4. Agricultural—to finance the 
harvesting and planting of 
crops, and the raising of live 
stock. 

5. Public—to national, state, coun- 
ty and municipal governments 
for improvements or general 
purposes. 





OUTLINE OF ARTICLE II. 


6. Investment—to corporations for 
financing the purchase _ of 
realty and capital assets, and 
evidenced by stocks and bonds. 


III. Bank Credit: 
1. Supplied to finance the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods. 
2. Credit Instrument forms- 

A. With bank as debtor 

(1) Deposit currency (bank 
deposits) . 

(2) Checks (drawn by de- 
positors). 

(3) Certified and cashiers’ 
checks (drawn by 
banks). 

(4) Bank drafts and mon- 
ey orders. 

(5) Letters of credit and 
travelers’ checks. 

(6) Acceptance credits. 

(7) Bank notes. 

B. With bank as creditor 

(1) Notes. 

(2) Bills purchased and 
discounted. 

(3) Acceptances. 

3. Protection of Bank Credit 

A. Legal reserve. 

B. Vault cash. 

C. Secondary reserve. 

D. Collateral against loans 
and financial worth of 
borrower. 

FE. Rediscount privilege. 








HIS assignment deals with the na- 

ture and kinds of credit, and par- 

ticularly bank credit. The prin- 
ciples of granting credit and work of 
the bank credit department are reserved 
till later in the course. 

Although credit is the crux of all 
banking problems, it is the least gen- 
erally understood of these problems. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, the chief 
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function of all types of banking is to 
supply credit in one form or another. 
Commercial banks, for instance, supply 
short-term credits to finance the pro- 
duction and distribution of merchandise. 
Savings banks supply long-term credits 
to finance the purchase of realty, or of 
capital assets. Federal land banks sup- 
ply long-term credits to finance the pur- 
chase of farm lands or to pay off exist- 
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ing indebtedness on such lands. Foreign 
banking corporations extend both short 
and long-term credits to finance interna- 


tional trade. 

The term credit is derived from the 
Latin credo, meaning J believe. As 
usually defined, credit is the transfer 
(or ability to receive) money, goods, or 
services in the present in exchange for 
a promise to pay at a definite future 


date. Because of the lender’s belief in 
the integrity and ability of the borrower 
(supported in many cases by a pledge of 
property), the bank grants a deposit 
credit to its customers. This is known 
as bank credit. If the wholesaler de- 
livers goods to a retailer on open (book) 
account, commercial credit is created. 
And, when an employee performs serv- 
ices for his employer until the end of 
the week or month before he is paid, 
we have an illustration of personal 
credit. 

Commercial credit is usually evi- 
denced by open (book) account, notes, 
trade acceptances, and drafts. Bank 
credit is evidenced by such instruments 
as checks. drafts, notes, acceptances, 
letters of credit, bank notes, certified 
and cashiers’ checks, ete. 

Modern business to a very large ex- 
tent is conducted on a credit basis; 
indeed. credit has gone a long way to- 
ward displacing money as a medium of 
We have reached the third 
the evolution of exchange 
having passed from barter, 
thence to money, and finally to credit. 
It is estimated that fully 98 per cent. 
of the wholesale, and 65 per cent. of 
the retail transactions of this country, 


exchange. 
stage in 
media, 


are now settled by means of various 
credit instruments, chiefly checks. 

This does not mean that money is on 
the verge of being abandoned. Money 
still forms the basis for credit, and must 
certain well-defined 
credit; otherwise confidence 
among business men would be shaken. 


Theoretically, at least, every credit in- 


be maintained in 
ratios to 


strument calls for payment in cash, and 
banks must keep their assets in suf- 
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ficiently liquid form to enable them to 
pay their obligations in cash. 

The occasion for the extensive use of 
credit in the United States arises out 
of the nature of present-day industrial 
processes. From the beginning of pro- 
duction to the ultimate consumption of 
a given commodity a relatively long in- 
terval is inevitably required. Credit 
is the instrument by which this time 
gap is bridged, i. e., by which each agent 
in the sequence of productive and dis- 
tributive processes receives payment 
for his contribution in moving goods to 
the final consumption point where all 
accounts are finally liquidated. 

Banks are preéminently credit-making 
institution. Up to a certain point, pre- 
scribed by the banking laws in their 
reserve requirements, a bank literally 
manufactures credit. Most of us think 
of a bank as first receiving deposits and 
then lending them out. Jt is equally 
possible, if not more common, however, 
for a bank first to lend its credit, and 
thereby create deposits. 

In reality the manufacture of credit 
consists of giving a number of persons 
the right to use the identical funds. As 
indicated above, the great majority of 
transactions nowadays are settled, not 
by means of cash, but by means of 
checks and other credit instruments. 
When men borrow from a bank they do 
not usually want money, which in most 
instances, would only be a hindrance 
and burden. What the borrower wants 
is the right to draw against the credit 
balance established for his account, and 
in turn to deposit checks for credit re- 
ceived from customers in payment of 
their obligations. 4A bank therefore 
needs only as much cash as is necessary 
to supply such customers as present 
their checks and request money. In 
practice, this in normal times amounts 
to not more than 10 per cent. of all 
transactions. In fact, 10 per cent. 
usually affords a safe working margin. 

Bank reserve requirements are based 
upon the principle, gained through ex- 
perience, that only a small part of the 
deposits will be called for at any given 
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time. Hence, legal reserve require- 
ments vary from 7 to 25 per cent., with 
the great preponderance of the require- 
ments ranging between 10 and 15 per 
cent. Jt is the reserve requirement 
which places an effectual limitation on 
the quantity of credit that a bank can 
manufacture. 

Banks extend their credit in two 
ways: through deposit credits, i. e., 
through credits placed at the disposal 
of the borrower against which checks 
can be drawn (frequently called de- 
posit currency), and through the issue 
of bank notes. In either case, security 
is provided against the liabilities thus 
created; bank notes being secured by a 
specific pledge of collateral, and de- 
posits being protected by loans to well 
selected risks. 

The modern conception of bank 
credit tends to the view that the banker 
creates purchasing power, i. e., rights 
to draw against society’s total stock of 
goods. When a bank grants a deposit 
credit to a customer, that customer is 
given the right to enter the open mar- 
ket and supply his wants, thereby re- 
ducing the total stock of goods. If ea- 
cessive deposit credits are created, 
bankers endanger the credit structure, 
because (1) the ratio between reserves 
and deposits may be reduced below the 
safety point determined by experience, 
and (2) because prices may become in- 
flated. The latter circumstance may 
be caused by the fact that the increased 
demand for goods arising from the in- 
creased “manufactured” purchasing 
power may outstrip the productive ca- 
pacity of industry. Inflation finally 
leads to a crisis, a period of deflation 
and depression, with its accompanying 
wide-spread money losses. 

Under the Federal Reserve System, 
inflation is guarded against by adjust- 
ments in the rediscount rate. When 
banks have lent freely and exhausted 
their own reserves thereby calling into 
play the rediscount facilities of the 
Federal Reserve banks, the reserves of 
the latter institutions are then reduced. 
This process is checked, however, by 


raising the rediscount rate which tends 
to discourage further borrowing. Con- 
versely, when reserves are being built 
up, the rediscount rate is lowered. This 
subject will be more fully treated in a 
future article. 

While banking laws fix no limit on 
the amount of deposit liabilities (other 
than through the reserve requirements), 
good banking practice requires that de- 
posits should not exceed the bank’s com- 
bined capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits by more than from ten to twelve 
times. As this ration is increased the 
depositors’ protection is correspondingly 
decreased. 


READING ASSIGN MENT 


J. T. Holdsworth: Money and Banking, 
Chap. 7. (Excellent treatment of kinds of 
credit, credit instruments, nature of bank 
credit, and relation between credit and 
prices). 

W. H. Kniffin: The Practical Work of a 
Bank, Chap. 2. (Brief general treatment; 
nature and forms of bank credit). 

Langston & Whitney: Banking Practice, 
pp. 250-254. (Banks as credit-making ma- 
chines). 

T. J. Kavanaugh: Bank Credit Methods 
and Practice, Chap. 1. (The theory of 
credit). 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


(For those who wish to undertake a more 
thorough study of the subject.) 

C. E. Phillips: Bank Credit. 

J. E. Hagerty: Mercantile Credit. 

W. F. Spaulding: Bankers’ Credits. 

W. Williston: Negotiable Instruments. 

Dewey & Shugrue: Banking and Credit. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Define credit. 

2. Name six kinds of credit. 

3. What kinds of banks provide short-term 
credit, and which long-term? 

4. In what way is commercial credit evi- 
denced? 

5. What are the chief credit instruments 
handled by a bank as debtor? As creditor? 

6. What has been the evolution in the use 
of exchange media? 

7. What is the comparative use of money 
and credit as media of exchange in the 
United States? 

8. Explain how the necessity for credit 
arises out of modern industry. 

9. Explain what is meant by the manufac- 
ture of bank credit. 

10. Under what principle is it possible for 
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a *ank to lend its credit without having an 
equivalent amount of cash? 

11. In what two ways may a bank lend its 
credit? 

12. In what two ways may bank deposits 
be created (or increased) ? 

13. What prevents a bank from manu- 
facturing credit without limit? 

14. If a bank’s reserve requirement is 10 
per cent., approximately how far can it go 
in manufacturing credit? 

15. What is meant by the statement that 
“deposit currency is the only perfectly elas- 
tic exchange medium”? 

16. What security lies behind a bank’s de- 
posit liabilities? 

17. How could a bank manage to pay all 
its depositors in actual cash, if called for? 

18. What is a bank’s secondary reserve? 

19. How are holders of bank notes pro- 
tected? 


20. Why are bank reserves usually fixed by 
law at between 10 and 15 per cent. of de- 
mand deposits? 

21. Why are a bank’s deposits approxi- 
mately equivalent to (usually slightly in ex- 
cess of) its loans and investments? 

22. Why does money acting as bank re- 
serves support more credit than money in 
circulation? 

23. What does the excessive extension of 
bank credit lead to? 

24. How is inflation of bank credit 
guarded against? 

25. What is the danger in inflation? 

26. What is the modern conception of bank 
credit? 

27. What is the practical limit to creating 
deposit liabilities based upon combined cap- 
ital, surplus, and undivided profits? 


Uy 


PIS 


Establishing the Bank’s Investment 
Department 


By M. E. Chase 


banks are all the present day style. 
The fact is that so many banks— 
big banks in large cities, small banks in 
villages, state banks, national banks, 
trust companies—are going in for in- 
vestment departments, that it is no 
longer a thing for the clerk of one bank 
to boast of to the clerk of another. 
While many banks have investment de- 
partments, even a larger number have 
at some time in the past six or seven 
years, bought a $50,000 block of bonds 
from some big metropolitan investment 
house. They have used the formal cir- 
culars of this house and also adver- 
tisements. And somehow, they simply 
failed to arouse any enthusiasm in their 
towns. So after a few months “trial” 
the honds were shipped back to the in- 
vestment house intact, and the invest- 
ment department of these banks lapsed 
into a “fade-out”. 
However, I find that within a com- 


] NVESTMENT departments for 


paratively short radius of Chicago, 
there are some seventy banks with well 
established investment departments that 
are helping to pay dividends. They 
are the big banks, little banks, state 
banks, national banks, trust companies 
I mentioned at the start. I know that 
the laws conflict with national banks 
handling real estate bonds so before 
someone speaks up, I’ll explain that 
these banks are taking the bonds on 
consignment. 

In the communities of these banks, 
where investments had never been 
pushed, the idea of investing had to be 
established just as the idea of bath tubs 
had to be ingrained into people’s mode 
of living before plumbers could reap 
profits. 

These banks have not accomplished 
this by handing their local papers a 
second hand “Wall Street” type of ad 
run the week before on the financial 
page of the Chicago Tribune, the only 
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change being to scratch out the invest- 
ment house’s signature and add their 
own. 

This ad would get over to only that 
small percentage of men who have 
means and are entirely familiar with 
investments. The banks of which I 
speak, have sized up their communities 
thus: We must reach our coming 
young men—and women too—with 
whom somehow it sounds more grown- 
up to speak of their investments, than 
their savings. That is one—a very im- 
portant class of prospect. 

Then on the ledgers of every bank, 
are pages and pages of dormant savings 
accounts—not so much because the 
owners are down and out, but most 
often because of indifference—a lack of 
purpose. Another good class. 

And of course, there are farmers, 
storekeepers, housewives, by-the-day 
workers, etc., who will all exert them- 
selves more when their money is to 
bring in investment income. In all but 
the first mentioned class, the price of 
an investment must be accumulated, so 
instead of milking the savings depart- 
ment dry—as bankers used to fear— 
the investment departments in these 
banks are actually proving a constant 
feeder for the savings departments. The 
money of the communities is coming 
through the savings departments into 
investments. And, as one banker told 
me, “It takes a long while to make as 
much money for the bank from a $5000 
savings account, as it does from selling 
$5000 of investments. 

But I’m getting a little off my track: 
Before these seventy banks were ready 
to offer specific investments in their 
newspaper advertising, they drummed 
up interest in owning investments; they 
told in the language of ordinary folks, 
just what kinds of investments were safe 
and what made them safe. 

These pick-ups from the very ef- 
fective educational campaigns which 
were used, tell the rest of my story. 

Here is a sample of newspaper ad- 
vertising used by the St. Joseph Valley 


Bank. Elkhart, Ind.: 


ARE YOU GOING TO BE ABLE ' 
RETIRE AT 60? 


That is, if you want to. 

Or in other words, how are you making 
out with your savings? 

Now we don’t refer entirely to your say- 
ings account. We mean your savings ac- 
count and your investments. 

You never would get far with 4 per cent. 
savings interest. 

But there isn’t a better place than our 
savings department to accumulate five and 
ten at a time for investment at 7 per cent. 
interest. 

And as we've said before, money at 7 
per cent. interest doubles itself every ten 
years. 


Also a letter: 


Dear Neighbor: 

Here’s another reason why we encourage 
folks to save to invest: 

It’s human nature not to be satisfied for 
long with just a savings account rate of 
interest of 4 per cent.—or even 5 per cent. 
We don’t blame folks one bit—savings ac- 
count interest IS NOT enough to earn on 
a big sum of money. 

On the other, it’s mighty ticklish business 
for folks to hand over a nice big sum they've 
worked hard for, to some one they don’t 
know and may never see again. YOU 
wouldn’t, but a lot of other folks might. 

However, just because you wouldn't 
“invest” in high sounding propositions, is no 
reason why you should not make a reason- 
able profit on your money. 

We're making it our business to look up 
safe bonds—bonds that pay a good rate of 
interest—and sell them to folks like you. 

You know us—know that in forty-nine 
years we have never yet sold anyone any- 
thing but good investments. We're right 
here year in and year out, and as Patrick 
Henry said, “There’s no better way of 
judging the future than by the past”. 

But right here let us say that there is no 
unaccountable charity in our furnishing 
folks with investments. We make as much 
from the sale of a $1000 bond as we make 
from having that $1000 on deposit. But 
YOU make more! And because you make 
more, you have more money to save with 
us—so we both benefit. 

If you’re not in the market for the bond 
now, save up! And get the best rate of 
interest while you are saving up—we pay 
5 per cent COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 
—and you'll be in the market for a bond 
all the sooner. 

Yours for a good investment, 
Cashier. 
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That advertising is backed up by 
folders, booklets and house-organs. And, 
as I mentioned, at the start of these 
campaigns, very little was said about 
specific investments—almost the whole 
attention was given to what consti- 
tutes a desirable investment. See the 
front page of No. 1, Vol. 1 of a little 
house organ being used by the Peoples 


Savings Bank of Belding, Michigan: 


HOW-DO-YOU-DO-FOLKS, 
’M COUPONS 


This bank has employed me to call each 
month for an informal chat with you. 

Now don’t look bored and feel that I’m 
going to talk about “our directors being 
the leading men in the community” or “how 
our bank is growing”. No, no, none of that 
—these are facts, but I know how tired and 
sick you get of hearing anyone toot his own 
horn all the while. 

It’s just the other way around. I’m going 
to talk about you and your money. Because 
you are one of our people, we are interested 
in you—interested in seeing you do well. 

Our bank is far more than a cold storage 
for your cash. Yes, safeguarding your cash 
is important. We realize that. But our 
biggest duty is helping you make money. 

“Oh, but it takes money to make money”, 
do you say? 

Sure enough, and that’s the very reason 
you should use our savings department as 
a place to accumulate $5 and $10 at a time 
and get some money together. 

Now every person living should keep a 
fair sum in a_ savings account to take 
care of unexpected things that are apt to 
come to all of us. But when your bank- 
book shows a round sum above this “un- 
expected things” mark, that money is ready 
to graduate out of the savings interest class, 
into the bond interest class. 

Now don’t think for a minute that big 
capitalists in Chicago and New York have 
a corner on the best investments. 

These days old fashioned mortgages are 
being split up into $100, $500 and $1000 
bonds. That lets you in on bonds that 
bring in 7 per cent.—safe bonds, for we are 
always on the alert for the best investments 
to be had. 

And isn’t it so that when you have saved 
up a couple of times and bought bonds: 
when you see your 7 per cent. coming along 
as regularly as the sun, it’s going to help to 
make this old world look a lot brighter? 

Well, I’ve been added to the bank’s staff 
to keep you posted on the kinks and turns 
to getting on in the world in an honest way. 

So sit down and read the rest of me. 


Then look for me next month—and every 
month. 


This clipping from the advertising 
used by the First National Bank of 
Cresco, Iowa: 


“CATS AND DOGS” 


STOCKS WITH FACE VALUE OF 
$350,000 BRING $5 AT SALE 


BELLEVILLE, IIL, October 24.—Mining 
shares, stocks and a dozen outlawed notes 
of a total face value of $350,000 sold for 
$5.10 at an executrix’s sale here. The paper 
belonged to the estate of the late Henry 
Pfeiffer. It was bought by a son, Cyril 
Pfeiffer. Another son, Guy, bid $4.60 while 
Charles A. Farthing, attorney for other 
heirs, was runner-up, bidding $5. Pfeiffer 
left an estate of $200,000. 

A man in this city nipped such an oc- 
currence in the bud, by himself, disposing of 
his “cats and dogs”. 

He came up from the safe deposit vault 
with a handful of once-promising securities, 
and very frankly told us how, before cutting 
his eye teeth, he had been an easy mark. 

“The whole lot cost me an outlay of 
around $9000", he said. “Salvage it for 
what it will bring and then I'll put the 
amount into another real estate gold bond.” 

“You see, my heart’s none too good, and 
I’d hate like poison to have Albert find any 
of this kind of stuff as samples of how his 
dad invested.” 

He showed us this clipping: “It’s down- 
right too bad to have a family’s high regard 
for the father’s judgment shattered that 
way after he’s gone.” 


And this from a house organ put out 
by the Federal Bank & Trust Company 
in Dubuque, Iowa: 


WE APPOINT YOU A WILD CAT 
PROTECTIVE AGENT 


Yes, we need people like you swatting the 
swindler who would take good money out 
of this community on the promise of high 
interest returns from wild-cat oil proposi- 
tions. 

Swat him by sending people to us for 
information about the security behind the 
stock he offers; come to us yourself. We 
will get reliable information free of charge 
and confidentially—because we don’t want 
to see you or anyone else around here lose 
money. 

There are plenty of high class investments 
vielding a good rate of interest, and this 
bank will help you or your friends get one 
at any time you come to us. 
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And by the way, there is no better place 
to accumulate money for investment than in 
our savings department, because there you 
can save up five and ten at a time and 
all the while get 5 per cent. interest, figured 
from the first of each month. 


The Farmers & Merchants Bank in 
Casnovia, Michigan, use this sort of 
propaganda: 


THE REST OF THE WORLD AND YOU 


Yes, sir, when the rest of the world sees 
that you are THERE—square as a die, but 
with your eyes open for making the most 
of every opportunity—it is right there with 
the glad hand. Everywhere you go, you 
get it. 

Folks, that’s a mighty enviable position to 
hold, and the happy part of it is that it’s 
within the reach of any of us. 

We're all given about the same start in 
life: a brain, a tongue, two hands and two 
feet. If we keep the first mentioned as 
active and fit as we do the other five, the 
answer every time is: Success! and the re- 
spect of “The Rest of the World”! 

Right now, we all have an opportunity to 
buy good high rate first mortgage bonds. 
We who exercise good judgment and do 
buy, are sure of as much as 7 or 714 per 
cent. on our money for the next five or ten 
years. 

Those who let the days of 7 and 714 per 
cent. bonds slip by—well, it’s just a suc- 
cession of such lost opportunities that keeps 
them dogging along, just fair to middlin’. 

Because you are one of our customers, 
we want to help you get on better than 
fair to middlin’-—we want to see you enjoy- 
ing the respect of the “The Rest of the 
World”. 

If you haven’t the cash for bonds, save 
up five or ten at a time in our savings de- 
partment. 


And from the counters of the Grove 
City Savings Bank, Grove City, Ohio, 
this bit of publicity was picked, in 
which it lays its hand down, face up, 
to its community: 


WE MAKE AS MUCH: YOU 
MAKE MORE 


We have been asked by numerous ones 
WHY we encourage our depositors to invest 
money from their savings accounts. They 
usually go on to say that it’s a fine thing 
to help the other fellow make more, but 


business is business—it’s got to be run at a 
profit. 

And we tell them, “Don’t be mistaken; 
we have one eye on our balance sheet in 
every transaction we handle. We make as 
much money from the sale of a bond as we 
do from lending the 80 per cent. (specified 
by law) from the balance in a customer's 
savings account. 

BUT THE CUSTOMER MAKES 
MORE! Nuf sed! 


These banks also use lobby posters, 
bill boards and movie slides to round out 
their campaigns. Some give free lec- 
tures on investments and _ investing, 
which they have found a very excellent 
method of bringing new general busi- 
ness to their banks, as well as invest- 
ment sales. Many of these banks send 
out salesmen, who do more of creating 
good will than selling, the first year. 

Does it all pay? You who have not 
yet ventured, ask of course. The St. 
Joseph Valley Bank in Elkhart, In- 
diana, was one of the first country banks 
to establish an investment department 
and because that bank has spent more on 
publicity than any of the other banks I 
have checked; because its bond depart- 
ment is older than those of the other 
banks, I give their experience. Officers 
of that bank say that the first three 
years of the eight they have had an in- 
vestment department, was up-hill busi- 
ness, because their people were entirely 
uneducated in the ways of investing. 
However in this community—made up 
one-third each of farmers, manufac- 
turers and railroadmen—this bank sold 
over half a million dollars in securities 
during the worst six months of the re- 
cent business depression. 

With the aid of propaganda running 
nowadays in the Saturday Evening Post 
and other much read magazines, on the 
subject of investing, the bank’s job of 
establishing an investment department 
today, is much simplified. For, it is 
like your wife seeing “Rinso” adver- 
tised in every magazine she picks up— 
she’s not surprised to find her grocer 
carries it—she expects he will of course. 
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Opening session of the meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce at Rome; President Clementel 
standing, and on his right, Prime Minister Mussolini 


International Chamber of Commerce 


Second Biennial Congress, Rome, Italy, March 18-24—Specially 
Reported 


By Elmer H. Youngman 


Editor Tue Bankers MaGazIne 


ROME, March 19, 1923.—From 
many points of view the Second Bi- 
ennial Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, held at Rome, 
Italy, March 18-24, was of great im- 
portance. It was characterized by Sir 
Felix Schuster, the distinguished Lon- 
don banker and economist, as “the most 
representative assembly of commercial 
men ever constituted”—a statement 
fuily borne out by the number of na- 
tions represented by men prominent in 
finance, industry and trade, and the 
serious and harmonious character of 
their deliberations. A careful study of 
the proceedings must convey the con- 
viction that the congress made a highly 
valuable contribution toward the solu- 
tion of some of the grave difficulties in 
which the world is now involved. 


A constructive proposal for means of 
closer international coédperation was 
made in an address by Fred I. Kent, 
vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York. Mr. Kent’s sug- 
gestions were received with great en- 
thusiasm as offering a practicable plan 
of extrication from the European 
tangle. His address is fully reported 
below. 


MUSSOLINI AND THE CONGRESS 


The first session of the congress was 
rendered specially notable by an ad- 
dress of welcome delivered by Prime 
Minister Mussolini, whose recent vigor- 
ous efforts to preserve order and to 
restore the economic prosperity of Italy 
have given him a leading rank among 
the world’s statesmen. His interest in 
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the proceedings of the congress was 
continually shown in a number of ways. 
It was made clearly evident that he 
firmly believes in the efficacy of hard 
work on the part of individuals and 
strict economy on the part of govern- 
ments. His determination to give all 
reasonable scope to honorable enter- 
prise is strikingly manifest, as may be 
seen from his complete speech presented 
below. 


LARGE AMERICAN REPRESENTATION 


According to the general estimate the 
number of American delegates was 200, 
and while it actually fell short of that 
figure, it exceeded the aggregate of 
representatives from any other country, 
Italy alone excepted. Included in the 
American delegation were such well- 
known bankers as Willis H. Booth of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York; George M. Reynolds of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago; Fred I. Kent of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York; Lewis E. 
Pierson of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company, New York; and Oliver 
J. Sands of the American National 
Bank, Richmond. The various manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of 
the country were also fully represented. 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS 


There were numerous entertainments 
offered the visiting delegates, consisting 
of receptions, luncheons, banquets and 
a concluding garden party. Hospitali- 
ties were provided, in some of these 
several forms, by His Majesty the King, 
the Pope, the Prime Minister, the 
American Ambassador, the Rome Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Royal Commis- 
sioner for the City of Rome, the Italian 
National Committee, International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, Italian American 
Association and the Banca d'Italia. 
Added to all this wealth of entertain- 
ment were the historical and archaeo- 
logical attractions of Rome, typically 
glorious Italian weather, and a_hos- 
pitable spirit on the part of the people 
generally. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONGRESS 


An agenda providing for discussion 
of many of the leading phases of trade, 
industry and finance could hardly fail 
in bringing forth suggestions of help- 
ful practical value from the men of af- 
fairs who participated in the Rome 
meeting. These men do not believe that 
conferences of this sort can put forth 
any plan as a panacea; but they are 
convinced that something can be done 
to lessen the restrictions and to clear 
away the distrust remaining as war's 
aftermath. They believe, furthermo~e, 
that it is desirable now to set up the 
machinery for a more efficient function- 
ing of the world’s economic structure 
once the present political tension is 
eased. It is their conviction that co- 
éperation may do much in restoring 
world-wide confidence and they are 
showing their own readiness to coéperate 
by meeting and examining problems of 
serious concern and agreeing as to how 
these problems may best be solved. 

After listening to the discussions, 
reading many reports, and talking with 
men from various countries, I am con- 
vinced that the International Chamber 


of Commerce is doing a work of pro-. 


found importance, not merely to the 
financial and commercial interests of 
the world, but that its helpful and bene- 
ficent influences extend to all the people. 


THE CONGRESS AND ITALY 


What did the delegates think of the 
political and economic situation in 
Italy? My answer to this question is 
based upon conversations with delegates 
from America and other countries, and 
I can unhesitatingly say that the feeling 
of all with whom I talked was one of 
great confidence in Italy’s future. They 
did qualify this expression, however, in 
some cases by adding “provided Mus- 
solini is given at least two or three 
years for the successful development 
of his policies”. These policies, stated 
broadly, consist in speeding up produc- 
tion, applying discipline to public and 
private employment, giving fair oppor- 
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tunity to enterprise, and practicing se- 
vere economy in government. One dele- 
gate said that Italy was the first Euro- 
pean country he had seen where the 
people really seemed happy. This may 
be due to the naturally happy Italian 
temperament, but it is undoubtedly also 
partly attributable to the bright pros- 
pects which the country now offers to its 
people. 

My own stay in Italy has been too 
brief to enable me to make any definite 
study of conditions here. But so far 
as I am able to determine from such 
observations as time has permitted, I 
am decidedly of the opinion that Italy 
is on the upgrade, and that it is one 
of the brightest spots in Europe today. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 


American banking was honored by the 
election of Willis H. Booth of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
as the new president of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. At the 
Rome congress Mr. Booth presided 
over the sessions of the Finance Group, 
and won golden opinions for his fair- 
ness and efficiency in getting the work 
of the group done. In honor of Mr. 
Booth’s election the American delegation 
tendered him a banquet, which took the 
form of a delightful reunion in a for- 
eign city of Americans from many sec- 
tions of the country. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


Before presenting such of the resolu- 
tions as space permits, I should like par- 
ticularly to emphasize one of the state- 
ments appearing in the report prepared 
by the Finance Group, for it puts the 
real problem of Europe in a nutshell. 
Here it is: 

The discharge of reparations obligations 
is not of itself sufficient. It is also necessary 
that confidence should be restored and such 
security provided that violations of frontiers 
no longer need be feared, and that the 
world be relieved of the burden of unneces- 
sary armaments. 


This states with precision exactly 
what I have repeatedly pointed out in 


WILLIS H. BOOTH 
Vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York who was elected president of the 
International Chamber of C ce 





these pages in the last nine months as a 
result of careful study of the situation 
over here. I happen to know that it is 
the individual conviction of many of the 
bankers of Europe. Americans should 
not be slow in getting this viewpoint 
and insisting that the Government take 
note of it. 


Speech of Hon. Benito Mussolini, Prime 
Minister of Italy, to the Delegates of the 
Second Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, Rome, March 18: 


Gentlemen, the Government which I have 
the honor to head and to represent is pleased 
to receive you in Rome, and through me 
offers you a heartfelt and respectful wel- 
come which I take pleasure in extending 
to the chiefs of diplomatic missions honoring 
us with their presence. 

The fact of your very important congress 
being held in the capital of Italy only five 
months after the movement which brought to 
power the young forces of war and victory, 
offers the whole world the best proof that 
the Italian nation is rapidly getting back to 
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the full normality of her political and 
economic life. 

Addressing you from this place I shall 
not deal with the former, but will briefly 
dwell upon this latter aspect. The economic 
leading principles of the Italian Govern- 
ment are clear. It is my conviction that 
the state must renounce its economic func- 
tions, especially those of monopolistic char- 
acter for which it cannot provide. It is my 
conviction that a government which wants 
quickly to uplift its own people from the 
after-war crises, must give free play to 
private enterprise and forego any measure 
of state control or state paternalism, which 
may perhaps satisfy the demagogy of the 
Left, as shown by experience, will in the 
long run turn out to be absolutely fatal both 
to the interests and the economic develop- 
ment of a country. Time has come, when 
we must take off the shoulders of the pro- 
ducing forces of the nations the last re- 
mainder of what was called “war harness”, 
and examine the various economic problems 
with feelings undisturbed by those passions 
with which it was necessary to consider 
them during the war. 

I do not believe that that complex of 
forces which in industry, agriculture, com- 
merce, banking and transport, may be called 
with the glorious name of capitalism, is 
about to end, as for a length of time it was 
thought it would by several thinkers of 
social extremism. One of the greatest his- 
torical experiences which has unfolded itself 
under our own eyes has clearly demonstrated 
that all systems of associated economy which 
avoid free initiative and individual impulse 
fail more or less piteously in a short lapse 
of time. But free initiative does not ex- 
clude understandings among groups, which 
are all the easier, the more loyal is the pro- 
tection accorded to private interests. And 
it is indeed the task assigned to your Cham- 
ber of Commerce to pursue such a program 
of researches, of equilibrium, of coérdination 
and of conciliation. 

You are here in Rome to discuss the best 
means of reviving those great currents of 
trade which before the war had increased 
the well-being of the people and brought 
their standard of life to a higher level. 
These are ponderous and exacting problems 
which often show interferences of a political 
and a moral sort. In order to solve them 
it is necessary to be led by the conviction 
that it is not only the economy of Europe 
which has to be brought back to its full 
efficiency, but that there are other nations 
and continents which in a near future may 
be the field of a greater economic activity. 

The fact that the powerful American Re- 
public should have sent such a large dele- 
gation is not deprived of significance. And 
it can only mean that though the official 
policy of that country continues to be one 


of reserve, American economy feels that it 
cannot avoid taking an interest in what can 
or cannot be done in Europe. 

There is no doubt that all governments, 
and mine will be the first, shall examine 
thoroughly and take into due account the 
decisions of your highly important congress, 


At the opening session addresses 
were also made by Filippo Cremonesi, 
Royal Commissioner for the City of 
Rome, Marco Cassin, president of the 
Union of Italian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry, and chairman of 
the Italian National Committee, and by 
Etienne Clementel, president of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce. 


ADDRESS OF FRED I, KENT 


A notable feature of the congress was 
the address of Fred I. Kent, vice- 
president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. His complete ad- 
dress follows: 


This meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce may well mark an epoch 
in the restoration among the nations of 
those fundamental principles upon which 
sound business is built. 

An opportunity would seem to lie before 
this body to accomplish something highly 
constructive provided it has the courage of 
its convictions and is willing to go before 
the world and demand what was so well 
stated by the President of the United States 
of America when he asked for “more busi- 
ness in government and less government in 
business”. 

Conditions are so shaping themselves in 
the world that the time may be almost upon 
us when the voice of business, if its demands 
are justly considered, will take its proper 
place in the councils of all nations. 

Too long have the masses been allowed 
to listen to the siren songs of the imprac- 
ticable, the ignorant and the vicious, and it 
is the bounden duty of the honorable men 
of business to assert themselves now and 
stop the destruction which has been going 
on of the commerce and industry of the 
world—destruction that has been spreading 
such disaster. 

It is only natural that business and com- 
mercial men in Europe should wish to know 
the attitude of such men in America toward 
the developing economic situation in the 
countries of Europe. To express any com- 
posite American public opinion today is very 
difficult, and perhaps impossible. The re- 
action of such public opinion upon men of 
affairs who have been studying European 
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conditions constantly and carefully as well 
as developing opinions in America concern- 
ing such conditions can, however, be fairly 
well stated, and it may be of real value to 
attempt to do so. 

First, there would seem no doubt what- 
ever that all America has a feeling that 
bad politics is the principal cause for the 
slow-moving restoration of European eco- 
nomic reconstruction. The unthinking ac- 
cept bad politics as a primary cause and 
feel that it is unnecessary. Those who have 
analyzed the situation, however, realize that 
the bad politics which are criticized repre- 
sent the expression of very powerful forces 
which emanate from the broken morale of 
all peoples, that was a natural and certain 
result of such a war as the world has just 
been through. 

They also realize that the same sort of 
bad politics exists in the United States of 
America, and largely from the same cause. 
It is fully appreciated that neither the call- 
ing of names nor the indulgence in scur- 
rilous criticism, which is so popular with 
politicians, will serve to correct any of the 
difficulties which exist. Instead, it is thor- 
oughly recognized that only the exercise of 
great patience and the intelligent applica- 
tion of such helpful means as prove to be 
possible in view of all conditions existing 
in Europe and the United States as time 
goes on, can result in any acceleration of 
the return to normal trade and commerce 
which is so necessary for the good of all 
mankind. If European peoples could only 
appreciate the fact that politicians in 
America are constantly making speeches for 
home consumption without any thought or 
care as to whether thev are being fair to 
other nations, the same as is true with poli- 
ticians in every country including those in 
Europe, they would be better able to under- 
stand the real feeling of our people, which is 
distinctly sympathetic, and desirous of being 
helpful when they can be certain as to just 
the right way in which real help can be ex- 
tended. 

While the best thought in Europe is 
groping in the dark for a way out of the 
present chaotic conditions, it can hardly be 
expected that American public opinion can 
solve the problem and determine what it is 
best for America to do for the good of all 
concerned and just what it may be justified 
in doing. While some irresponsible Ameri- 
can politicians would seemingly wish to dic- 
tate to Europe what Europe should do yet 
this attitude should not be taken seriously 
by European people any more than any 
other statements which bear the earmarks 
of mere politics; thinking men in the United 
States realize fully. that we have no right to 
attempt to dictate to Europe, and further, 
that any efforts which we might make to 
be helpful in European readjustments can- 
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not be successful if they are carried on with 
an assumption of dictation. 

On the other hand, when it comes to the 
question of loaning our money, we have a 
right to demand satisfactory agreements be- 
fore we do so, and of course those who might 
desire to borrow would be free to refuse to 
make such agreements as might be asked of 
them if they did not wish for the funds on 
the terms offered. 


HOW AMERICA CAN HELP 


This brings the whole matter down to two 
vital questions: 

First: How can the people of the United 
States coiiperate effectively with the Euro- 
pean nations toward correcting the evils 
which exist; and 

Second: What loans, if any, can America 
make to Europe, and based on what sort of 
agreements that will help in the accom- 
plishment of the same purpose? 

Before we can consider the situation from 
these two standpoints, it is necessary to re- 
hearse again the oft-repeated conditions 
which must be corrected, namely, wasteful 
governmental expenditure, carrying with it 
unbalanced budgets and excessive taxation, 
currency and floating loan inflation, and 
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the unsettled reparations question, including 
the methods of payment. These forces work- 
ing together, if allowed to continue, will 
ultimately lead to such complete economic 
chaos that trade and industry all over the 
world are certain to be very seriously af- 
fected, and no direct progress can be made 
toward better and happier conditions of 
living until after they have become much 
worse than is true today. No one believes 
that the world will not work out of its 
present difficulties in time, and the only 
question is how soon direct progress can be 
made toward this end, or how much more 
difficult is the struggle for existence on the 
part of millions of people going to be made 
first. 

America has always shown its willingness 
to further every legitimate charity, no mat- 
ter in what part of the world it has existed, 
and the American people have come forward 
with their money and their direct aid in a 
generous, whole-hearted manner to help in 
the recovery of communities or peoples 
when catastrophe has suddenly descended 
upon them. The present situation in Eu- 
rope, however, does not call for charity, and 
neither is charity desired. While the sym- 
pathy of America goes out to the nations of 
Europe, yet the nature of the problems 
which exist today is such that they can only 
be settled satisfactorily on a strictly busi- 
ness basis. While food can be shipped to 
the peoples in a stricken district to meet an 
emergency, this does not constitute trade, 
and happiness in living is not possible unless 
trade and commerce are unhampered. When 
it comes to the question of trade between 
nations, coéperation and mutual agreement 
are essential to its successful development. 
No nation should attempt to dictate to 
other nations how their domestic affairs 
should be run as long as the rights of 
such nations or those of its nationals are 
not in jeopardy. There is certainly no pres- 
ent excuse for the United States to attempt 
to dictate to the European nations, although 
America is thoroughly justified in stating 
all of the terms under which it is willing 
to grant credit to European nations, and 
she is also thoroughly justified in asking the 
allied nations who are indebted to her to 
consult with her as to how such indebted- 
ness may be met. Any nation is warranted 
in endeavoring to negotiate with any other 
nation in an endeavor to develop conditions 
that may be of value to its nationals. 

There are many groups in the United 
States who appreciate fully the value to 
them and to their country of a prosperous 
Europe. One of the greatest groups which 
has been brought to a realizing sense of 
this situation is that engaged in agricul- 
ture. The farmers of the United States are 
beginning to appreciate in growing num- 
bers the need to them of an orderly, indus- 


trious Europe, and there is no question as 
to the fact. 


NEED OF MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


If the prosperity of America were not in 
any way dependent upon Europe, there 
would really be no reason why America 
should step into the European situation, 
even through negotiations, in an endeavor to 
help work out Europe’s economic problem, 
and the European nations would naturally 
consider it none of America’s business un- 
less she were asked; and, further, if such a 
situation could exist Europe would have no 
grounds upon which to do the asking. But 
the world is not so constituted. America is 
not free from the ill effects of a chaotic 
Europe, and neither is Europe independent 
of America. The crying need of both from 
the standpoint of humanity is for better un- 
derstanding and unhampered trade, and 
only coéperation between Europe and 
America will bring this about, unless we 
choose to go through a long period of trying 
times first. It would, therefore, seem dis- 
tinctly proper for America to endeavor to 
effect negotiations with European countries 
which would result in bringing into force 
every opportunity for coéperation which 
may exist. As America has not the right 
to demand that the budgets of European 
countries be brought into order and _ that 
inflation be stopped, and that reparations 
be agreed upon as to amount and methods 
of payment, and that mutual understand- 
ings between the Allies and Germany be 
developed, these matters can only be ap- 
proached on the basis of America’s obtaining 
agreements from European countries aimed 
to helped them accomplish the things which 
they desire in exchange for something which 
America may be able to give in return that 
will be of value to European peoples. The 
question is, therefore, what has America 
that she can give to Europe in exchange for 
agreements which she believes, if carried out, 
would result in increasing the trade and 
commerce of the United States in sufficient 
volume to justify such action. In studying 
this matter it must be distinctly borne in 
mind that it must be handled on a business 
basis, for it is the business of the world 
that must be reconstructed, and upon the 
success of which the welfare of all peoples 
depends. 

From the standpoint of the interests of 
America the two questions of primary im- 
portance, outside of the very great and 
natural desire of our people for the happi- 
ness and comfort of all peoples, are, first, 
what taxation will be necessary to meet the 
requirements of our Government, and, 
second, what income will be left to the 
American people after the payment of taxes. 
Treating them together, the following state- 
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ments may be accepted as being axiomatic: 

If the Allied debts are paid in full the 
people of the United States will not have 
to meet Liberty bonds outstanding against 
them through taxation. 

If the buying power of Europe is not 
restored without a further slump, the total 
national income of the people of the United 
States will be less than will otherwise be 
true. 

If America and Europe cannot coéperate, 
the buying power of Europe will not be 
restored as quickly as if they do coéperate 
whole-heartedly. 

If a portion of the Allied debts can be 
cancelled in exchange for agreements which 
will promptly place European countries on 
a sound economic basis, the restoration of 
the buying power of Europe will be greatly 
accelerated, and the total national income 
of America will be increased. 

If the increase in the total national in- 
come of America is greater after deducting 
such taxes as would be necessary to cover 
the portion of the Allied debts cancelled, 
hecause of the greater buying power of 
Europe brought about by means of such 
cancellation, the people of the United States 
would be the richer through the operation. 

There would seem no doubt but that 
everyone in the United States would vote 
for the cancellation of a part of the Allied 
indebtedness if such cancellation would as- 
sure them of a greater national net income, 
with economic peace and greater happiness 
on the part of all peoples. 

The real question, therefore, that con- 
fronts us is whether it would be possible for 
us to cobperate with European governments 
along such lines that in exchange for the 
cancellation of a portion of the Allied in- 
debtedness to the United States they will 
give us agreements aiming to correct those 
things in their countries which are at present 
economically unsound, and whose correction 
is necessary before peace and prosperity 
can return to their countries in sufficient 
measure to enable their prompt economic 
upbuilding. It is not conceivable how the 
mere cancellation of the inter-Allied in- 
debtedness, regardless of any question of 
justice, could be anything but harmful, un- 
less accompanied by economic readjust- 
ments all along the line that would bring 
about economic stability. Mere cancellation 
would have a tendency to encourage those 
forces in Europe which tend to extravagance 
in government in all of its departments, 
civil and military. Any such development 
would be one of the worst things that could 
happen, and the good of the whole world 
demands that it not be done. Further, even 
if agreements were obtainable along the 
lines mentioned, they could not be made ef- 
fective unless at the same time the whole 
reparation tangle is settled once and for 


all and arrangements are made that would 
enable the stabilization of the German situa- 
tion. Insofar as it can be seen at the 
moment the ability of Germany to pay her 
reparations before the lapse of many years 
depends largely upon whether she can ob- 
tain an external loan, and whether such 
loan, if obtainable, 1s properly made use of. 
At the same time, therefore, that negotia- 
tions are being carried on in connection with 
any possible trading of a portion of the 
Allied indebtedness against agreements that 
wilt lay a better foundation for progress 
toward prosperity in Europe, positive 
agreements must be made between the Allies 
and Germany in connection with reparations. 
including the amount and methods and 
times of payment that can and will be lived 
up to—or, in other words, that can be ac- 
cepted in sincerity by both sides. 


A LOAN TO GERMANY 


A loan to Germany could not be placed in 
the United States today, and no such loan 
can probably be placed in America that 
does not come ahead of reparations for 
many years. No loan could be made to 
Germany in which the United States had a 
part that did come ahead of reparations, 
unless the Allies desired to have such a 
loan made, for without their consent a Ger- 
man loan could not come ahead of repara- 
tions. If a loan were made to Germany on 
this basis against agreements received from 
Germany as to the payment of reparations, 
and such other matters as may be found de- 
sirable or necessary to make the loan good, 
any breaking of such agreements on the 
part of Germany would destroy her credit 
for generations, which would give them a 
force that would not be carried in treaty 
agreements, as the whole of a commercial 
and industrial Germany would be opposed 
to any action which might destroy the for- 
eign credit of Germany, whereas vicious 
politics might easily result in the breaking 
of any treaty agreements. A loan to Ger- 
many of sufficient size to restore her 
economic situation on a sound basis and 
enable her to make progress toward paying 
reparations, and which came ahead of rep- 
arations, with a stabilized Europe, would be 
absolutely good, and if it were being made 
at the request and for the benefit of the 
European Allied countries, it could un- 
doubtedly be placed in the United States. 

It is not difficult to visualize a new Europe 
after such agreements are in effect, which 
would be something as follows: 

The constant friction which has existed 
between Germany and the Allies because 
of the reparations would be eliminated. 
Governmental expenditures could be made 
sufficiently less than receipts to enable the 
reduction of governmental debts. Taxation 
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could gradually be brought into line with 
amounts that could be collected without 
harm to industry. Currency inflation, and 
that caused by floating loans of govern- 
ments, would be stopped, and it would be 
possible to inaugurate some effective plan 
of general stabilization that is not subject 
to accomplishment under present conditions. 
Industrial and agricultural development in 
the European countries would be able to 
rapidly work toward a condition of equi- 
librium which, while allowing a tremendous 
increase in trade, would permit it to be 
maintained so in balance over annual periods 
as to make the carrying on of business safe 
and not subject to the tremendous uncon- 
trollable speculation that confronts all trade 
today. Confidence would be restored to the 
peoples of Europe, whose badly shaken 
morale is probably the greatest obstacle in 
the way of the accomplishment of those 
things necessary for economic stability. 

We cannot anticipate, however, that 
merely laying the foundation for the growth 
of business along economically sound lines 
is going to immediately reéstablish pros- 
perity. Instead it would seem as though 
a temporary period of dullness would be 
bound to ensue while the people were ad- 
justing themselves to the new conditions, 
but such period of dullness may have to be 
gone through with before the restoration 
of prosperity can be brought about in any 
event, and the longer it is put off and the 
worse conditions become before they are 
corrected, the more serious will be its ef- 
fects, and the longer will it be before the 
final establishment of proper fundamentals 
for the building up of business can be made 
effective in creating general prosperity 
among the peoples of all nations. 

It must be admitted that no force exists 
today in the American Government which 
would permit negotiations such as those out- 
lined. The American Congress alone car- 
ries within it the power to authorize, or 
instruct, the Administration to act in mat- 
ters of this kind. But the American 
Congress is the servant of the American 
people when the people choose to make 
it so. An overwhelming American public 
opinion will be recognized by Congress be- 
yond any question of doubt. It is even 
conceivable that the effect of an aroused 
public opinion in the United States over 
the question of coéperation with the Euro- 
pean nations to restore the business and 
trade of the world for the benefit of all 
peoples would be to cause the individual 
members of the new American Congress to 
so express themselves before Congress con- 
venes next December as to warrant the 
Administration in undertaking negotiations 
subject to later ratification by Congress. 
Who can say that such an undertaking 
might not so arouse that spirit of hope 


which is ever latent in the human breast 
that the destructive forces now existent 
would be overwhelmed and their power 
taken from them? But no such public 
opinion can be aroused in any country 
without a definite plan of procedure that 
carries within it the elements of success. 
And whose duty is it to construct such a 
plan? None other than the business in- 
terests of the world, because it is a busi- 
ness problem. The health and comfort of 
all people depend upon the success of busi- 
ness, which, if carried on ably and honor- 
ably, fosters civilization, makes possible the 
development of the arts and sciences, and 
verily stands back of government itself. It 
is business that finds the way for the tiller 
of the soil fo sell his products, for the 
laborer to dispose of his service, for the 
middleman to make his livelihood, and for 
all people to obtain those things that make 
life possible and desirable. 

The present suffering in the world is due 
to the interruption of business, which car- 
ries within it the production, transportation 
and distribution of all man’s requirements. 
Individually every man who produces, di- 
rectly or indirectly, is a business man, but 
those who guide and control, because they 
have worked into positions of trust, should 
use their experience and ability to solve 
the great problems of the day. They should 
take into their confidence statesmen and 
scholars to supplement their own knowl- 
edge, and they should never rest until they 
are able to place before all humanity a plan 
that will carry the confidence of all right- 
thinking men. 

The next step—that of governmental ac- 
tion to carry it out—will then be assured. 

No one must believe for a moment that 
any plan can be a quick acting panacea, 
for such an idea spells failure. Any plan 
to be successful must aim to lay a founda- 
tion for the upbuilding of business on sound 
economic principles, and along lines which 
will carry the hope and confidence of the 
people. 


A PLEA FOR CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


If the suggestion of a plan already out- 


lined seems to have within it powers for 


good, study it, develop it, and make it work 
for the world. If it does not, get together 
a small body of able men and find one 
that does. Select men who can work with 


speed and certainty, those whose rise in the 


world has been due to their ability to make 
quick decisions on important matters that 
have been correct decisions, because they 
have had back of them clear thinking and 
sound judgment. Set these men to work, 
with instructions to deliver, and to deliver 
promptly. Place upon them a great re- 
sponsibility. Inspire them with your trust 
and your confidence, and they will suc- 
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ceed, as all great business enterprises do 
succeed when so inaugurated. If you will 
do this, we in America will deliver the com- 
pleted message of those men to a great 
waiting group in the United States, who, 
if they believe in it, will carry it to the 
uttermost parts of the country. This group 
is made up of two representatives from each 
of many of the greatest business organiza- 
tions in the United States. It already in- 
cludes representatives from our great 
farmers’ societies, from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States with its 
tremendous affiliations, from the American 
Bankers Association with its membership of 
23,000 banks and bankers, from several of 
the great industrial and manufacturing as- 
sociations, from business credit, statistical 
and exporting and importing organizations, 
and still other groups are to be asked to 
join with them. This body of men is now 
actively engaged in formulating plans that 
will enable them when ready to promptly 
place before their various organizations for 
approval any constructive suggestions that 
may result from this meeting, and further, 
upon receipt of such approval, if obtainable, 
ways and means to present the matter to 
all individual members of the organizations 
concerned and to every citizen of the United 
States of America. 

You business men from every country 
represented here can carry out the same 
idea if you choose to do so, and you can 
start the formation of such groups by tele- 
graph today, if you so decide. The full in- 
tent of this suggestion must be understood 
if success is to be attained, and it can be 
stated in a very few words. 

What is to be accomplished is not the de- 
struction of governmental power or force, 
but just the opposite. The effect should be 
first to find the progressive solution of the 
economic problems confronting the worid 
through a small, quick-acting, central group, 
and then the formation of a public opinion 
in every country involved that will back up 
government in putting it into force—a pub- 
lie opinion which will be positive, intelli- 
gent, constructive and hopeful; and that wil) 
overwhelm the demagogue and the ignorant, 
and absolutely destroy their power for harm 
—a public opinion that will lead your gov- 
ernment into paths of progress, and remove 
from your official representatives the polit- 
ical shackles which today hamper equally 
those with the greatest honesty and intelli- 
gence, as they do all others. 

Gentlemen, have we the moral courage 
ot do this thing, or are we not ready? You, 
and you only, can answer! 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE FINANCE GROUP 


For the bankers of the world the 
most interesting conclusions of the 


Rome congress are to be found in the 
report and resolutions of the Finance 
Group, presented in full below: 


The International Chamber of Commerce 
recognizes that the continued economic dis- 
order in a large part of the world is not 
only a dangerous obstacle to the establish- 
ment of permanent peace, the elimination 
of unemployment and the restoration of 
normal living conditions to millions of peo- 
ple, but also involves the menace of still 
further unhappy developments. 

The peoples of the world demand, and are 
entitled to have, a just solution of these 
problems with the least possible delay. The 
fundamental principles which must obtain in 
arriving at such settlement are clear and 
with united action are possible of early ap- 
plication. 

The problems underlying the present 
economic disturbances are: 

a. Reparations; 

b. Interallied debts. 

c. Unbalanced governmental budgets and 
uncontrolled inflation ; 

d. Disturbance of international credits; 

e. Abnormal exchange fluctuations. 

The International Chamber believes that 
it is impossible to arrive at lasting settle- 
ments without recognition of the inter- 
dependence of the different parts of the 
world’s economic organization, the futility 
of partial remedies and the necessity for 
comprehensive consideration of these inter- 
related questions. 

There should be universal acknowledg- 
ment that confidence must be restored and 
that an essential to social and industrial 
reconstruction is increased production and 
consumption, upon which the revival of in- 
ternational commerce depends. 

This chamber declares its conviction that 
the principles which must be observed in 
securing settlements which the world will 
accept as representing justice and fair 
dealing between nations may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


REPARATIONS 


The final disposition of the reparations 
problem is a condition precedent to per- 
manent improvement of world economic 
forces. It is imperative that the full ex- 
tent and moral character of obligations 
should be recognized and restitution and 
reparation made to the utmost extent of 
the debtor’s resources, whether internal or 
external, from whatever sources derived. 

It is futile to attempt again to consider 
the amount of reparations without at the 
same time establishing such measures as will 
assure certainty of ultimate settlement and 
extend reasonable hope for the maintenance 
of all nations. 
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The discharge of reparations obligations 
is not of itself sufficient. It is also necessary 
that confidence should be restored and such 
security provided that violations of frontiers 
no longer need be feared and that the world 
pe relieved of the burden of unnecessary 
armaments. 

Such security is not only indispensable to 
the establishment of world peace but it is 
required to make available international 
credits necessary to the rehabilitation of 
commerce and industry and consequently 
the relative stability of exchange. The 
savings of the world cannot be mobilized 
for the investments necessary for recon- 
struction and development without con- 
vincing assurance of established peace. 


INTERALLIED DEBTS 


The restoration and further expansion of 
the commerce and industry upon which the 
peoples of the world depend for their live- 
lihood and well-being can be carried on 
successfully when the integrity of obliga- 
tions is maintained. 

It is obvious that the settlement of the 
inter-allied debts is a matter for adjust- 
ment between the nations directly involved, 
but the principles which should be applied 
should be settled with the least possible 
delay. 

Whiie it is true that the Allied debts 
created by the world war are obligations 
undertaken in good faith and do not admit 
of repudiation, nevertheless as they were 
contracted in a common cause and during 
a period of tremendous sacrifice of life and 
property a proper factor in any adjust- 
ment of such indebtedness should be the 
present and probable future ability of each 
debtor. In determining the ability of any 
debtor nation to pay reasonable considera- 
tion should be given to the effect on its 
present and future earning capacity that 
may ,be expected from a sound national 
budget, together with the savings resulting 
from the reduction of excessive military ex- 
penses made possible by the assurance of 
peaceful conditions, and to the settlement 
of its claims for reparation and restitution. 


BUDGETS 


The attainment of a sound national bud- 
get is absolutely requisite to the mainten- 
ance of national credit and the stability of 
exchange. It must contemplate every pos- 
sible economy in expenditure and must not 
impose such a burden of taxation as will 
discourage productive enterprise and cause 
unemployment. 

As a matter of principle, current govern- 
ment expenses should not be met by loans 
nor by paper currency issues. 


INTERNATIONAL CREDITS 


Inter-governmental loans and credits are 
undesirable largely because of the political 
complications which inevitably accompany 
such transactions. 

The elimination of inflation and the at- 
tainment of sound national finance are con- 
ditions precedent to adequate international 
credit. 


EXCHANGE 


Attempts at artificial stabilization of ex- 
change are dangerous and undesirable. 

Stabilization of currencies on a gold value 
basis should be the ultimate goal. 


* * a 


The International Chamber of Commerce 
believes that a general economic conference 
of the nations interested for the final ad- 
justment of these problems is essential and 
inevitable. 

This chamber fully recognizes that it 
would be inopportune now to propose any 
suggestions for the settlement of the present 
situation which exists between the Allied 
nations and Germany. Yet, believing that at 
the proper time governments may wish to 
avail themselves of the practical experience 
of the business men of the several coun- 
tries; the chamber agrees to hold itself in 
readiness to render to the interested nations 
such assistance as may be desired. 

Meanwhile, the International Chamber of 
Commerce will undertake to promote among 
the business men, in whose behalf it speaks, 
continued careful study of all the elements 
in the international financial problems here 
reviewed, and it urges upon its members, 
as well as the governments, the serious con- 
sideration of the suggestions herewith re- 
spectfully offered. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the council be and hereby 
is instructed to appoint such committees and 
to take such action as may be necessary to 
make effective the purposes herein set forth. 


SPEECH BY SIR FELIX SCHUSTER 


The report of the Finance Group was 
received with great interest, and the 
adoption of the resolution proposed was 
urged by Sir Felix Schuster, director 
of the National Provincial and Union 
Bank of England, in the following elo- 
quent speech: 


It is indeed a great privilege, a great 
honor, to be permitted to speak in support 
ct this resolution in this ancient, this beau- 
tiful., this unrivalled city. We stand at the 
threshold of modern civilization, and from 
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here for centuries past have issued mes- 
sages to the most distant corners of the 
earth 

‘oday the representatives of twenty-six 

nations, coming from distant parts, wish to 
send a message to the world, a message of 
peace, of reconciliation, of reconstruction, of 
hope. 
It was a happy augury when at the 
opening of this congress last Sunday, not- 
withstanding his arduous labors, the eminent 
statesman who presides over the destinies 
of this great country came to meet us and 
spoke to us words of no uncertain sound, 
words of encouragement; and his thoughts 
touched a chord of sympathy and agreement 
in the hearts of everyone of us. Perhaps 
I may be permitted here publicly and with 
all respect to express to him our apprecia- 
tion and admiration of the progress which 
he has already achieved in so short a time, 
progress apparent to all who have eyes to 
see, and to wish him continued success in 
the task he has set himself—the restoration 
of this country to the position to which she 
is entitled. 

Restoration from the ravages of war is 
the aim we all have before us. 

Another statesman, our English Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in a recent speech, indi- 
cated the qualities required to carry out 
that task—love, faith, hope and work. The 
latter word—work—he repeated three times, 
and he added that nothing can be achieved 
by a policy of hatred and destruction. 

In that spirit the delegates assembled here 
have endeavored to discharge the grave 
duties entrusted to them by their constit- 
uents. Is it not a notable achievement that 
we, representing so many nationalities, some 
of them not long ago belligerent on dif- 
ferent sides, should meet here in one com- 
mon cause for the benefit of humanity? 

We stand here to revive and to promote 
industry and commerce and all it implies. 
We speak not on behalf of one class but of 
all classes, and most of all of those whose 
lot is the hardest, who are the greatest suf- 
ferers, whose means of livelihood have been 
destroved or curtailed. To them, we be- 
lieve, will be the greatest gain when trade 
is restored to normal channels and friendly 
intercourse resumed between all the nations. 
We desire to secure employment and to raise 
and brighten the standard of life of the 
workers all over the world. Vhat can only 
be altained when the ends we have in view 
are achieved. When the free flow of com- 
modities is resumed and communications 
restored, and when fear of the future is re- 
moved, then I doubt not a development will 
follow greater and more rapid than to many 
Seenis possible at this hour. 

\! present part of Europe lies prostrate, 
other parts are staggering under the bur- 
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dens almost too hard to bear. The great 
nation across the Atlantic is ready to help, 
men of serious purpose are not only willing 
and anxious to render that assistance but 
also seeing their way clear as to the man- 
ner to make it effective. Others are pre- 
pared to stand by them. 

But before anything can be attempted 
with any hope of success, certain conditions 
must be fulfilled. What has happened must 
not happen again, and if some of us may 
not live to see the achievement of our pur- 
pose, still it is the duty of all to provide as 
as far as we can that our children, the 
children that are spared to us, and our 
children’s children shall not suffer what this 
generation has endured. 

In this spirit the considerations placed 
before you have been prepared, not without 
much anxious thought, and they have been 
agreed on and approved unanimously by 
the representatives of the nations most con- 
cerned and by a full meeting of groups con- 
cerned. 

If all the international committees can 
work with the same good will and cordial 
appreciation of different points of view, and 
readiness to meet them, as has been shown 
in this instance, then my hope for the future 
of this chamber is ‘indeed a bright one. 

I trust this meeting will give the reso- 
lution their unanimous and cordial approval. 

Then we can lay before our governments 
the considered opinions of the delegates 
gathered here, the most representative 
assembly of commercial men, I believe, ever 
constituted. We include, from all parts, men 
of highly theoretical and economic know]l- 
edge and also men whose training has been 
achieved by practice and in the hard school 
of experience. Governments, believe me, are 
as anxious as we are to find the right way 
to solve these grave issues and if supported 
by an opinion of world-wide character like 
this, their enerous task may be somewhat 
lightened. 

To us who have been privileged to take 
part in these proceedings, this week spent 
under the glorious sky and sunshine of 
Rome; amidst surroundings full of beauty 
and inspiration, must for ever remain a 
memorable one, and we may feel that it has 
been given not merely to personal enjoyment 
but to a much higher task. 

We have worked together and shown the 
world that the nations can work together— 

amicably, and with one aim, a noble aim, in 
view. And perhaps some day we may be 
justified in thinking that we have con- 
tributed a share, possibly, a small share, yet 
some share, towards renewed hope, towards 
the restoration of happier conditions and 
relief from suffering, towards a Europe re- 
vived with greater force and mutual good 
will and affording opportunities for a hap- 
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pier and a more progressive life to all her 
citizens. 

My firm belief is this can be achieved. 
Let us stand and work together to that end 
with courage, hope and determination. 


OTHER WORK OF THE CONGRESS 


Extensive and carefully-prepared re- 
ports and resolutions were presented 
dealing with numerous important phases 
of production and industry, transporta- 
tion, etc. The report of the select com- 
mittee on bills of exchange was ap- 
proved and governments were urged to 
convene a further conference of experts 
in order to arrive at agreement on the 
points left undecided at the Hague 
Conference on Bills of Exchange and 
with a view to bringing about legisla- 
tion in the various countries for the 
assimilation, as far as may be possible, 
of the laws on bills of exchange. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 


As already stated, Willis H. Booth, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, was elected 
president of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. Etienne Clementel, the 
retiring president, was given the honor- 
ary post of foundation president. 


THE NEXT CONGRESS 


Brussels and San Francisco are men- 
tioned as possible meeting places of the 
next congress, which will be held in 


1925. 
Ue 


AF 


The Express Transport Co. 


"THE Express Transport Company, 

London, has an organization that 
has been specially built to meet the re- 
quirements and needs of American 
travelers and firms interested in the ex- 
port and import of American merchan- 
dise. 

The principal of the company, C. T. 
Hanington, has for the greater part of 
his business career been associated with 
American travel and shipping, first with 


the American Express Company and 
later with the Well Fargo Corporation, 
The company has been established in 
London since 1915 and has clients 
among many of the larger American 
corporations who have permanent es- 
tablishments in London as well as many 
prominent men and women of America, 

The company is associated with many 





Cc. T. HANINGTON 
Of the Express Transport Co., London 


Anglo-American organizations both so- 
cial and business and was one of the 
early members of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce formed in London for 
the promotion of business between Eng- 
land and America. The secret of the 
organization is the personal service 
which is given to suit the individual 
needs of the customer. The company 
is licensed by the British Board of 
Trade to act as passenger brokers, and 
represent all steamship lines. 

The company also acts as buying and 
selling agents and has a New York of- 
fice at 23-5 Beaver street. 
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Bankers Discuss Current Problems 


International Finance, the Price ‘Trend at Home, and F armers’ 
Problems are Among Topics Covered at Meeting 
of A. B. A. Executive Council 


HE consensus of banking opinion 
as reflected in the remarks of J. 


H. Puelicher, president of the 
American Bankers Association, at the 
opening of the spring meeting of its 
Executive Council at Rye, N. Y., April 
23-26, seems to be that the United 
States has entered into a period of real 
prosperity, which does not reflect in- 
flation or overstimulated activity. 

A report of the Economic Policy 
Commission of the association, however, 
expresses the fear that overconfidence 
may lead to the repetition of some of 
the serious mistakes made in the period 
immediately following the war. The 
report, which was approved by the ex- 
ecutive council, says: 

“The Economic Policy Commission of 
the American Bankers Association looks 
with concern upon the strong upward 
swing of wages and prices in many 
lines, and fears that overconfidence may 
lead to repetition of some of the serious 
mistakes committed in the period imme- 
diately following the war. 

“In some respects the economic situ- 
ation of the country is out of balance, 
due to compounded increases in com- 
modity prices, artificial fixing of labor 
hours and working conditions and un- 
certainties with respect to foreign trade. 
Until these matters are adjusted, as we 
hope they will be at an early date, we 
cannot expect a really sound business 
condition.” 

On the opening day of the meeting 
Mr. Puelicher said: 


“There are two major aspects of the 
present situation. One is the actual 
present state of affairs. The consen- 
sus, as it comes to me from bankers 
and business men, is that the present 
period of prosperity does not reflect in- 


flation, or a boom in the sense of over- 
stimulated activity. 

“The second major aspect of the sit- 
uation has to do with the question of 
what is necessary to maintain this pros- 
perity. Nowhere among responsible 
business men and bankers do I find dis- 
sent from the belief that wider economic 
education among all the people is the 
outstanding need of the hour. If there 
is any anxiety over the business future 
expressed it is in regard to the headway 
being made in some sections by unsound 
money doctrines. Only by sound eco- 
nomic understanding can the danger of 
these fallacies be understood and their 
consequences avoided. 

“Fuller understanding of Europe’s 
position in our economic situation is also 
essential. The effects on _ business, 
tariff, immigration laws and other acts 
of Government must likewise be under- 
stood as economic, not merely political 
matters. 

“Economics, after all, is merely get- 
ting down to the concrete facts of plain 
every-day business and the way it 
works. It affects all people. It is the 
realization of this that has led the 
American Bankers Association to devote 
a large portion of its energies and re- 
sources to public economic education. 
We are confident it will help perpetuate 
the present era of prosperity and is the 
greatest contribution to public welfare 
we can make.” 

Discussing the financial outlook, 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, expressed 
the belief that conditions in the United 
States were very satisfactory just now, 
that banking credit was good because 
bankers were determined generally to 
prevent the inflation of credit, and that 
prosperity is bound to continue unless 
prevented by some world-wide crisis. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN AID TO GERMANY 


The belief that Great Britain and the 
United States might provide the sub- 
stantial credit required by Germany and 
Europe for reconstruction and for the 
restoration of trade and prosperity was 
expressed by Frederick C. Goodenough, 
chairman of Barclay’s Bank, England, 
in his address before the council in ses- 
sion at the Westchester-Biltmore Coun- 
try Club. Mr. Goodenough was a mem- 
ber of the committee appointed by the 
British Government to consider the 
question of financial facilities after the 
war. 

He declared that Germany would re- 
quire credits before she could be ex- 
pected to make any substantial cash 
payments. In his opinion the amount of 
credit likely to be required by Germany 
would not pe “very large”, and he saw 
no insuperable difficulties in the length 
of a moratorium or as to the value of 
the German “C” bonds. The agreement 
between America and Great Britain in 
regard to funding the British debt was 
regarded with great satisfaction in Eng- 
land, Mr. Goodenough said, and he re- 
garded it as the turning point in general 
post-war financial settlements. His ad- 
dress is treated more in detail on other 
pages of this issue of THe BaNkers 
MaGazineE (see International Banking 
and Finance Special Section). 


PUELICHER URGES CO-OPERATION 


“Reasonable coéperation in the sta- 
bilization of the affairs of Europe” was 
called by Mr. Puelicher, the most im- 
portant of all the outstanding things 
that should occupy the mind of Ameri- 
can bankers. 

President Puelicher said that the 
world was beginning to realize that the 
salvation of Europe could be attained 
only by the united efforts of business 
men and statesmen with the advice of 
trained bankers and financiers. 

“The three outstanding things that 
should presently occupy the mind of the 
American banker are’’, he said, ‘‘reason- 
able coéperation in the stabilization of 


the affairs of Europe, intelligent co- 
éperation with the farmer toward the 
solution of his problems and a most gen- 
erous giving of his time and energy in 
the solution of the problems of our eco- 
nomic existence.” 

Among the features of the first day's 
sessions of the Executive Council was 
the report of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission, expressing belief in the sound- 
ness of the new tariff, their desire for 
restricted immigration, particularly as 
applied to southern and southeastern 
Europe, and their acknowledgment of 
a shortage of labor throughout the 
country. 

Also noteworthy was the report of the 
Savings Bank Division, disclosing an in- 
crease of $2,000,000,000 in deposits in 
1922 when there were 40,000,000 de- 
positors; and pledging the support of 
the bankers for a movement launched 
to protect the small investor against the 
great army of sharpers selling fraud- 
ulent securities since the war. 


DOWRIE FAVORS AID TO EUROPE 


At an educational symposium Profes- 
sor George W. Dowrie, dean of the 
School of Business, University of Min- 
nesota, declared that the United States, 
for its own economic and political salva- 
tion, should aid Europe financially. 

“In spite of the fact that most of us 
here, including myself, voted to place in 
power an administration pledged to a 
policy of isolation”, he said, “the re- 
sults of the last two or three years have 
caused us to wonder whether greater 
participation in world affairs is not only 
desirable, but quite imperative. Because 
of our great abundance and variety of 
resources we could set up undoubtedly 
a fairly workable independent political 
and economic system in the United 
States, but such a policy is contrary to 
the highest well being of our people. 
Even, if in most parts of the country 
today, what seems to be a full and 
normal prosperity exists, I cannot see 
how it can be of long duration in the 
face of existing conditions in Europe, 


and in those sections of other countries, 
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Frederick Crauford Goodenough and J. H. Puelicher just after Mr. Goodenough delivered his address 


including the United States, which de- 
pend upon Europe to buy their export- 
able surpluses. I have no desire to see 
this nation entangled in European quar- 
rels, but aside from all considerations 
of altruism, I am convinced that we 
must participate in the settlement of 
the Old World’s difficulties, if our own 
economic and political salvation is to be 
made secure.” 


A session was devoted to an agricul- 
tural symposium, at which closer co- 
éperation between banker and farmer 
was advocated. 

A committee report recommending 
that the headquarters of the association 
remain in New York City was adopted. 

D. H. Otis, director of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the association, re- 
ported at the afternoon session that the 
committee had prepared a tentative out- 
line of the activities that bankers and 
bankers’ associations could undertake 
to encourage and stimulate and thus 
improve agricultural conditions. 


“In this connection we have at- 
tempted to distribute these activities to 
the group that is best qualified to carry 
them on’, he said. “Unquestionably, 
the local bank furnishes the immediate 
point of contact with the farmers. The 
work that is done by the county group, 
state, district and national associations 
should be so handled as to help the 
local bank to perform its services more 
readily and efficiently. This can be 
done by planning constructive programs, 
furnishing printed forms and sugges- 
tions, and reporting from time to time 
what others have done or are doing.” 

Agricultural credits were discussed by 
A. E. Adams, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation. 

H. L. Russell, dean of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, speaking on 
‘“Banker-Farmer Problems’, pointed out 
that the banker had not forgotten the 
dark days of 1921. “In the recovery 
which is now auspiciously under way’’, 
he said, “let us not lose sight of the 
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lessons then so dearly learned. Let us 
see that the farmer’s continued need for 
credit is supplied only for sound pro- 
ductive purposes, not speculative or 
recreational wants.” 

Club work for boys and girls was 
held up as the ideal system of educa- 
tion outside of school by G. L. Noble, 
executive secretary of boys’ and girls’ 
club work of the A. B. A. 

Resolutions adopted by the executive 
council at the final session urge bankers 
not to make credit available where it 
is to be used for the purpose of specu- 
lation in commodities and securities, op- 
pose Governmental paternalism in busi- 
ness, approve Secretary Mellon’s efforts 
for tax reform, and advocate action by 
the United States Government to aid 
other nations in establishing sound eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTIONS 


The text of the resolutions as adopted 
follows: 


The council is glad to make note of the 
prevailing prosperity, but it takes this oc- 
casion to sound a note of caution by ex- 
pressing the hope that the business men of 
the country will exercise sufficient self- 
restraint to prevent inflation and over- 
expansion such as took place immediately 
following the war and which led to disas- 
trous consequences. It urges the bankers 
of the country not to make credit available 
where it is to be used for the purpose of 
speculation, whether in commodities or se- 
curities. 

We view with satisfaction the present 
sound conditions of the banks of the coun- 
try and the ample service they are rendering. 
While recognizing the possibilities of infla- 
tion latent in our great gold reserve, we 
are gratified to note that the temptation to 
take advantage of this situation has been 
successfully resisted and that the expansion 
which has so far taken place has been an 
expansion of production and not of credit. 
If purchase and production can be kept 
within the legitimate bounds of sale and con- 
sumption, we feel that a continuance of 
sound and prosperous business conditions 
can be expected for an indefinite period. 

We desire to express our cordial approval 
of the courage and wisdom shown by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his public 
statements concerning the problems of Fed- 
eral taxation. That the present excessive 


surtaxes both limit the amount of tax rey- 
enue received by the Government and act as 
a brake upon business progress is the in- 
evitable conclusion of an impartial study 
of this problem. 

In the light of banking experience we feel 
warranted in urging the consideration of 
some plan by which the present method of 
reviewing and revising income tax reports 
over an indefinite period of years may be 
replaced by a limited period of review in 
order that exact knowledge of tax obliga- 
tions may be established within some rea- 
sonable time. 


PATERNALISM 


The council views with regret the evident 
tendency towards centralization of power in 
business matters in Governmental bodies and 
bureaus. The increasing number of laws 
interfering with the normal operation of 
economic law complicates unwarrantedly our 
proper business procedure and unnecessarily 
adds to the expense and difficulty of busi- 
ness activities. 

The constant and futile effort to solve 
business problems by legislative enactment 
and to inject Government into competitive 
business enterprises works a serious hard- 
ship not only upon the business directly 
affected, but upon the entire body of tax- 
payers because of the inevitable loss and 
waste that attend all such Government ef- 
forts. At the recent session of Congress, 
laws were enacted calculated to lead to 
still further encroachment upon private un- 
dertakings and mark, we believe, a danger- 
ous trend. 


AGRICULTURE AND LABOR 


The council endorses the work of the 
Agricultural Commission in _ establishing 
closer relations between the banker, the 
farmer of the country, and the agricultural 
colleges. The council is convinced that the 
work so successfully inaugurated this year 
will result in the maintenance and strength- 
ening of the fundamental institutions of our 
country. 

There is no question that our whole agri- 
cultural industry has been suffering not 
from a lack of credit but from a super- 
abundance of credit, which has frequently 
led to speculation in land and uneconomic 
expenditure. The misapprehension broadly 
shared that the fall in the price of farm 
products was caused by undue restriction 
of banking credit has been so clearly dis- 
proved by Government boards themselves 
that it seems unwise to us to base legisla- 
tive remedies upon such an untenable posi- 
tion. 

The council believes that the most serious 
condition confronting the farmers of the 
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J. H. Puelicher obliges the ‘‘movie cameraman’’, who happens to be 
Walter W. Head, with a smile or two 


country is due to the maladjustment pre- 
vailing between the prices which farmers re- 
ceive for their products and those which 
they are compelled to pay for the goods 
which they themselves must purchase. This 
maladjustment arises in part from the de- 
mands of organized labor and from the 
chaotic condition of the European markets. 
The council believes that in this connection 
our whole immigration policy should be 
carefully considered with a view of having 
a sufficient supply of labor available for 
agriculture and industry. At the same time 
it ought to be possible to prevent the entry 
of such who are likely to prove a menace 
to the political and physical welfare of this 
country. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The council affirms the view expressed by 
the assovi:tion at its convention in October 


of last year and previous meetings that it 
would be highly desirable for the Govern- 
ment of our country to formulate the prin- 
ciples upon which it is willing to join with 
other nations to establish sound economic 
conditions in Europe. It views with alarm 
the continued unrest in Europe and has no 
sympathy with the view which believes it 
possible for our prosperity to rest upon a 
sound basis, while a large part of the world 
remains in turmoil. 


DISABLED SOLDIERS 


The American Bankers Association has 
repeatedly voiced its interest in the welfare 
and comfort of our disabled soldiers and is 
desirous of seeing every reasonable provision 
made for their relief. Since charges have 
been made that there have been errors and 
defects in the administration of funds pro- 
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vided by Congress for the relief of our dis- 
abled veterans, the association offers, 
through its executive council, its aid to the 
United States Government, to the American 
Legion and to any other organizations ac- 
tively engaged in promoting the welfare of 
our disabled soldiers in the recent war, with 
a view that the work of the Veterans’ 
Bureau may be so adjusted as to make it 
function with a maximum degree of ef- 
ficiency in that service, which is at once 
an obligation and a privilege for the Ameri- 
can people to perform. 


POSTAL SAVINGS 


The council repeats the views expressed 
on several occasions relative to the danger 
of the Government campaign for an ex- 
pansion of the postal savings system. The 
council regards this as another attempt of 
the Government to enter upon the domain of 
private business enterprise. It denies that 
there exists any necessity for provisions for 
the accumulation or conservation of the 
people’s savings further than that already 
provided for by existing banking institutions. 
It would therefore deplore any attempt to 
create new Government agencies in the sav- 
ings field. 

It also looks with disfavor upon any at- 
tempt by corporations or private business 
interests to pervert the whole established 
plan of savings for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing sales for commercial gain by creating a 
debt under the guise of thrift. 


PRESIDENT PUELICHER 


The council expresses its keen appreciation 
of the splendid work done by its president, 
John H. Puelicher, in developing still further 
the educational work of the American 
banker and his continued efforts to impress 
upon our whole people the need for sound 
economic thinking and upon our member- 
ship the necessity for the American banker 
to play his part in teaching fundamental 
economic truths to the American public. 

In harmony with the views so forcefull) 
expressed by our president we desire to 
emphasize the responsibility of the banker 
as a leader in business thought. His posi- 
tion as a citizen and an important member 
of the business community fastens upon him 
the plain duty to do all in his power to 
encourage and direct accurate thinking upon 
economic problems as well as correct prac- 
tice in business matters upon which tie 
whole structure of sound business must bi 
based. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The council notes with the deepest regret 
the death of several members of our pr0- 
fession who have been of the greatest help 
and assistance in developing the work of the 
American Bankers Association and it wishes 
hereby to spread upon its records the names 
of those who have especially served the pre 
fession through this association. ‘The cou 
cil extends its heart-felt sympathy to the 
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close colleagues and members of the families 
of the deceased. 

D. M. Armstrong, vice-president Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 

P. B. Bartley, vice-president Conrad Trust 
& Savings Bank, Helena, Mont. 

F. H. Goff, president Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edmund D. Hulbert, president Illinois 
Trust & Savings and Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Company, Chicago, Il. 

Joshua D. Powers, president Common- 
wealth Life Insurance Company, Louisville, 
Ky. 

William P. Sharer, 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 


president Midland 


SPEAKERS 


Our sincere appreciation is expressed to 
the various speakers who gave of their time 
and interest to the edification of all who 
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have attended our sessions, particularly do 
we wish to extend our thanks to Frederick 
C. Goodenough, chairman of Barclays Bank, 
England, and to Julius H. Barnes, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, and Dr. J. D. Spaeth, 
of Princeton University. 
HOSTS 
We also extend our thanks to our hos- 
pitable hosts, the Westchester-Biltmore 
Country Club, who have made the stay at 


their beautiful club house so pleasant to our 
friends and ourselves. 


The resolutions are signed by F. H. 
Sisson, chairman; R. S. Hecht, C. H. 
Deppe, T. R. Preston, Evans Woollen, 
C. L. Brokaw, E. H. Furrow, W. A. 
Blicke, L. L. McInnis and Walter Lich- 


tenstein, secretary. 
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An Interlocking Control for all Depart- 


ments of the Bank 
By Harry E. Martin 


N interlocking control that pre- 
sents a picture of the bank’s 
transactions for the previous 

day and that, at the same time, gives 
the auditor a simple means of proving 
the accuracy of the work throughout its 
various departments and makes it easier 
for him to check the postings to the 
general ledger is in use by the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company of Cleve- 
land. 

Formerly, when the general books did 
not balance, it was often difficult to tell 
exactly where the error or errors might 
be found, whether in the tellers’ cash 
sheets, in other departments’ reports, 
or in the general ledger postings. 
Searching for mistakes not infrequently 
meant hours of extra work. Under the 
method now used, the auditor’s proof 
sheets inake it easier to locate errors 


4 


and to verify the correctness of all gen- 
eral ledger entries. 

An examination of the operations 
leading up to and including that of pre- 
paring and using the auditor’s daily re- 
port sheet will indicate the practical 
advantages of such an_ interlocking 
control in any bank of considerable 
size. 

Each morning every teller in the 
banking department is supplied with a 
blank cash sheet, upon which he enters 
all credits and debits for the day. He 
starts with the cash on hand; thus the 
cash on hand at the close of business 
constitutes the balancing figure. Similar 
reports are made out daily by the clear- 
ance, transit, collections, country banks, 
commercial books, trust, auditing and 
foreign departments and branch offices. 

These reports constitute the bank’s 
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cash journal and are sent to the general 
books department at the end of each 
business day. ‘The sheets contain two 
kinds of items: those which are posted 
direct to the general ledger, and those 
which are parts of totals to be found 
upon other reports and which thus find 
their way to the general ledger. For 
example, during the day the mortgage 
loan department might make a loan of 
$4000, which amount is to be credited 
to John Smith’s savings account. The 
mortgage loan teller’s cash sheet would 
show this $4000 debit and a transfer of 
$4000 to savings teller No. 7. The 
cash sheet of savings teller No. 7 
would show a credit of $4000 as well as 
the receipt of that amount from the 
mortgage loan teller. Thus, the $4000 
debit would be a part of the total to be 
posted from the mortgage loan teller’s 
sheet to the general ledger debits, and 
the $4000 savings credit would get into 
the savings total from teller No. 7’s 
report. It is apparent from the fore- 
going that the “to” and “from” items 
balance and only the debits and credits 
become material for posting to the gen- 
eral books. 

Before certain items are posted to the 
general ledger, however, a summary 
sheet (figure 1) is filled in. This re- 
port accumulates items which would 
ordinarily necessitate numerous postings 
to the ledger. These items, totalled 
from the cash sheets, include official, 
trust, expense and dividend checks, cash 
debits and credits, cash on hand, savings 
accounts’ debits and credits, and cer- 
tified checks cashed and checks certified. 
A summary sheet covering the income 
and expense account is also made and 
the totals are then put upon the general 
ledger. 

Simultaneously with the posting to 


the general ledger, the auditor stationed 
in the department makes up the inter- 
locking control sheet (figure 2), which 
includes all accounts affecting the gen- 
eral ledger. He draws his figures from 
the cash and summary sheets and lists 
the items as charges under the respec- 
tive accounts, such as Federal Reserve 
Bank reserve, clearing-house, branch 
deposits, due to banks and the like. 

The proof sheet, when filled in, gives 
a definite picture of the previous day’s 
transactions. If these items balance, 
the auditor can be sure that the entries 
upon the cash and summary sheets are 
correct and that the work throughout 
the bank has been proved. If the credits 
and debits do not balance, the segrega- 
tion of accounts makes it fairly easy to 
locate the error or errors. From the 
foregoing it is apparent, too, that all 
accounts affecting the general ledger 
must necessarily balance. 

The auditor next uses the proof sheet 
in checking the general ledger postings. 
If there is an error due to transposition 
of figures, the faulty grouping of ac- 
counts, or other cause, the control sheet 
enables the auditor to locate mistakes 
readily. Under the old system, when 
the cash sheets were used for checking, 
it was often impossible to get all these 
reports together at one time for the 
auditor’s work upon the ledger. Fur- 
thermore, checking by means of the 
tellers’ cash sheets made it easier for 
errors to remain undetected, whereas a 
separately drawn summary, presenting, 
as it does, a one-group picture of all ac- 
counts in the general ledger, makes for 
greater accuracy and speed in auditing 
the postings. This is the big advan- 
tage the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company finds in using an auditor’s in- 
terlocking control. 
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A Step Toward Universal Thrift 


How the New System of Automatic Saving Adopted by the 
New York City Public Schools Will Stimulate Saving 


By T. D. MacGregor 


Author of *“*The Book of Thrift’ 


(This is the first of a series of two articles 
on the automatic savings plan. The second 
article will appear in the June issue, and will 
have to do with the plan as operated in fac- 
tories and business houses through the use 
of the commercial type of automatic savings 
machine.—THE EDITOR.) 


F course, it is not possible to 
create good habits to order while 
you wait. Human nature is not 

built that way. But perhaps the nearest 
approach that has yet been made in this 
country to that consummation is an idea 
now being developed in the public 
schools of New York City. The Board 
of Education has lately adopted a plan 
of school savings to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the one previously developed 
which has every prospect of providing 
complete thrift training to the entire 
registration of the largest school system 
in the United States. New York City 
has an enrolled school population of 
1,125,000 children. To provide a per- 
fected thrift service for this immense 
registration is a very large problem. 
From the examination which I have 
made of the system recently adopted, 
I am led to believe New York will soon 
provide a perfect thrift service to every 
child from the early kindergarten age 
to the final year in the high schools. 
And conditions seem ripe for putting 
into effect generally forces which will 
come near to making thrift as universal 
a habit in America as eating or breath- 
ing. This is clearly demonstrated by 
the enormous extension of the school 
savings bank idea since the close of the 
war. 

School children of the United States 
deposited $5,500,000 in school savings 
banks during the school year of 1921- 
1922, which amount is double the de- 
posi!, of the previous school year. But 
this emount is really only a very small 
part of what could be saved by the 
child:en of the United States if there 


were a larger unity of purpose and of 
method in carrying out the idea. 

A survey of the country at large 
today indicates that school savings sys- 
tems are numerous and varied and in 
many cases only in the experimental 
stage. There is a great and positive 
need in this country for the adoption of 
a system of school savings which will 
produce effective results both in the 
establishment of the habit of saving and 
the successful garnering into the banks 
of a portion of the funds of the chil- 
dren as a demonstration of the effective- 
ness of their training along this line. 


FIRST USE OF SCHOOL SAVINGS 


The school savings idea was imported 
into the United States in 1885 from Bel- 
gium by John H. Thiry. By inheritance, 
training and personal experience he was 
a firm believer in thrift as a solvent of 
the problem of poverty and dependence. 
With the positive belief that in the 
school savings idea there was hope for 
better things and with persistence and 
energy Mr. Thiry, with the assistance 
of J. H. Smedley of the Long Island 
City Savings Bank, placed in operation 
in a school in Long Island City what 
became the first permanent school sav- 
ings bank in the United States. From 
this beginning the movement has spread 
until at the present time there are school 
savings banks in some 5000 schools 
throughout the country. 

Although the school savings project 
in the United States had its birth in 
New York, the Board of Education did 
not develop the idea intensively until 
1916 when the centennial of the es- 
tablishment of the institution in Balti- 
more which was the first adult savings 
bank was celebrated. 

During the early part of 1916, as a 
result of a unity of interest on the part 
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of the American Bankers Association 
and of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, a committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of making a 
canvass of available school savings bank 
systems then in use throughout the coun- 
try. It was the belief of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools as well as that of the 
Board of Education that there should 
be more school savings banks in opera- 
tion in the city. After a comprehensive 
examination of representative systems in 
use, this committee selected as the of- 
ficial plan of the Board of Education 
one which they found already in opera- 
tion in one of the New York schools. 

This plan was built upon two prin- 
ciples: first, consistent and effective 
training in thrift, second, a system for 
the operation of the bank which would 
allow a large proportion of pupil par- 
ticipation and thereby give a practical 
education in ordinary business opera- 
tions. 


PLAN USED BY NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


A. N. Clark, Supervisor of the De- 
partment of School Savings Banks of 
the Board of Education, thus briefly 
describes the type of school savings 
bank which the Board has sponsored for 
more than a decade: “It is an adaptation 
of actual banking practice. It has as its 
main object not only the inculcation of 
the thrift principle in the minds of the 
pupils but also the broader, and it is 
believed, equally valuable, educational 
principle of learning by doing. The 
school savings banks are operated as 
real, live concerns, upon correct banking 
lines, and entirely. by the pupils them- 
selves, with the participation of only 
one or, at most, two teachers as general 
supervisory officers. After twelve years 
of trial it has been found entirely prac- 
tical to operate a bank in a school for 
the pupils and with the pupils, removing 
teacher participation almost entirely”. 

A proof of the practicality of this 
plan is the fact that at the present time 
the Board of Education is operating 
over 300 school savings banks in as 
many separate buildings throughout the 
city. These banks are actually produc- 
ing the results which the Board of Edu- 
cation visualized at the time this par- 
ticular plan was selected. In the larger 
number of cases the banks are now 
operating in full graded schools. It is 
necessary that the children be of suf- 
ficient age to grasp the operating prin- 
ciples of a simple banking system in 
order to operate successfully a system 
of this kind. In all schools where chil- 
dren of the sixth school year or upwards 
are found, the school savings bank of 
this variety can be and is being operated 
with a very high degree of success. Out 
of twenty-five high schools twenty-two 
are now operating successful school sav- 
ings banks in connection with, and as 4 
laboratory for, the commercial course 
offered by them. 

There are 700 elementary schools 
with an enrollment of 800,000 pupils 
and twenty-five high schools with an en- 
rollment of 100,000 pupils without in- 
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cluding a large variety of night, ele- 
mentary and technical high schools, 
summer schools, etc. So it can readily 
be seen that any system of school sav- 
ings banks, to be 100 per cent. effective, 
must give first consideration to the over- 
whelming majority enrolled in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The school savings bank plan now in 
use is highly successful in the high 
schools as demonstrated by two instal- 
lations, picked at random by the Super- 
visor, each of which, with an enrollment 
of over 6000 students, reported 100 per 
cent. of bank accounts in the school sav- 


ings bank. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY PLAN 


It is a more difficult proposition to 
secure 100 per cent. of bank accounts in 
the elementary schools, and for this rea- 
son the Board of Education has adopted 
a supplementary plan for school sav- 
ings primarily with the intention of 
using it in the elementary schools in 
conjunction with the system now in use, 
which requires employing children as 
clerical operators and at least one teach- 
er as an organizer and administrative 
officer. In schools where there are no 
grades above the fifth year, there are no 
children available for such service. In 
this class of schools, the work of oper- 
ating a school savings bank along en- 
tirely practical lines falls upon the 
teaching force. 

In the system recently adopted, no 
pupil clerical participation is required 
nor is there any need of the service of 
one or more teachers as administrative 
officers. No records need be kept by 
any teacher and no overtime, either be- 
fore or after school is necessary. The 
plan offers an opportunity for every 
child in every grade, no matter what 
his age, to make a deposit regularly each 
week throughout the school year. Ex- 
perience shows that a habit can be es- 
tablished only through constant repeti- 
tion. 

School savings in the lower grades of 
all elementary schools is largely a habit 
forming process. The educational ele- 


J. H. SMEDLEY 


Of the Long island City Savings Bank, who supervised 
the opening of the first school savings bank 
in the United States 


ments in school savings rightfully 
should be reserved to a more mature age 
when the children have a larger capacity 
for absorbing the educational principles 
presented. The plan recently adopted 
in New York for use with children in 
these lower grades embodies this prin- 
ciple of a habit training device which 
does not carry with it a correspondingly 
heavy load of clerical labor or other re- 
sponsibility for either the teaching force 
or the pupils themselves. 

It is the belief of the Department of 
School Savings Banks that this plan in 
the lower grades should codrdinate 
easily with the more complete and more 
practical system (from a business point 
of view) in the upper grades of the 
elementary school and throughout the 
high school course. 


HOW THE NEW PLAN WORKS 


This new plan uses a mechanical de- 
vice for receiving and accounting for 
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Accom No: A : 


Public School Savings Bark 


Board of Education of the School District of New York 
- DEPOSITORY. OF FUNDS 
Long Island City Savings Bank 
Bridge Plaza, North 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORE > 














Cover of pass book used with automatic savings plan 


the savings of the children. For each 
deposit received, the machine issues a 
serially numbered double stamp in six 
denominations, 5 cents, 10 cents, 25 
cents, 50 cents, $1, $5. Every stamp 
issued is really two stamps with a per- 
foration between. Each half bears the 
same serial number and each half is of 
the color which indicates the particular 
denomination. The pupil is provided 
with a bound pass book containing forty 
deposit tickets (one for each school 
week of the year). The pupil desiring 
to make a deposit, does so as part of a 
weekly class exercise in which the whole 
class participates. The pupil is taken 
to the machine and allowed to make his 
deposit and receive his stamp. He then 
separates the two halves of the stamp, 
sticks one upon a permanent sheet in- 
serted in his pass book and the other 
half upon the first deposit ticket. This 
deposit ticket, being perforated on top 
and having the account number of the 
book printed upon it is then torn out 
and dropped into a sealed box closely 
adjacent to the machine. As far as 
the banking operation is concerned on 
the part of the children, this simple per- 
formance completes the deposit for that 
week. 





Each child of the class is allowed to 
make his deposit in rotation and the 
entire class returns to their room, im- 
mediately being followed by another 
class until the entire school has been 
accommodated and the savings of the 
children from the lowest grade to the 
highest have been placed within the ma- 
chine. Each child that has used the ma- 
chine has in his pass book one half of 
a stamp of a certain denomination bear- 
ing a particular serial number. In the 
sealed box adjacent to the machine is a 
deposit ticket bearing the account num- 
ber of the pupil and also the other half 
of the stamp which the child retained, 
bearing identically the same serial num- 
ber as the portion which the child has in 
his pass book. 

At the end of each school banking 
day the regular savings bank handling 
the funds collected by the school re- 
moves the cash from the machine and 
at the same time removes from the 
sealed box the deposit tickets placed 
there by the children. These deposit 
tickets are taken to the regular bank 
and are entered upon the regular ac- 
counts of that bank using a very simple 
but complete accounting system which 
provides the regular bank with com 
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plete information regarding the savings 
of every individual from whom it has 
received any money. 

As soon as any child has accumulated 
$5 in stamps, his pass book is sent to 
the regular bank and $5 worth of 
stamps are cancelled upon both the 
child’s and the bank’s record and their 
equivalent in cash is transferred to a 
regular savings account in a mutual sav- 
ings bank and the child is supplied with 
a regular pass book of that bank show- 
ing the amount of his savings. The child 
from that time on becomes as much a 
depositor of that bank as his older 
brothers or sisters or parents who may 
have an amount there. Also, the child 
now becomes a participant in the inter- 
est distributions of the bank at the reg- 
ular periods. The stamp pass book is 
returned to the school and the child 
continues again to save stamps until $5 
is accumulated when that too is trans- 
ferred to his regular pass book so that 
his savings may begin to work for him. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS SYSTEM 


It is evident that this so-called “Na- 
tional Prosperity System” of school sav- 
ings is entirely safe for both the child 
and the bank; it is a large time-saver, 
offering at the same time the possibility 
of the positive fixing of the habit of 
thrift through a weekly practice of it 
under the guidance of the class teacher; 
it presents attractive mechanical fea- 
tures in which every child is interested ; 
it issues as a receipt an attractively col- 
ored stamp in a variety of tints, the 
collection of which is of great interest 
to all children of early school age; it 
offers the possibility of inter-class and 
inter-individualistic competition in the 
collection of the stamps and finally it 
prepares for and coérdinates with the 
complete system offered in the upper 
grades of the New York schools. 

The adoption of a mechanical system 
for the lower grades and a complete 
commercial system for the upper grades 
in hig! schools presents the early prob- 
ability in New York City of complete 
thrift service to 1,000,000 children mak- 
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View of pass book open showing deposit and 
receipt stamps affixed 


ing 1,000,000 deposits per week for 
forty weeks in the school year and for 
twelve years of school life. In this 
period, each child would have had the 
opportunity of making 480 deposits at 
intervals of one week apart. If the 
habit of thrift cannot be permanently 
implanted after 480 consecutive repeti- 
tions of the same operation, there is 
little probability of any success what- 
ever in this direction. 

J. H. Smedley who supervised the 
opening of the first school savings bank 
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Automatic savings machine being demonstrated 


in the United States is still active in the 
Long Island City Savings Bank. He is 
at his desk every day and is still en- 
thusiastic about the school savings banks 
as he has every reason to be having seen 
their remarkable growth and being a 
living witness to their beneficial influ- 
ence in the community during the past 
generation. He has seen children 
brought up with thrift as an important 
factor in their school training go out 
into active life to become successful in 
business their thrift rewarded with sub- 
stantial success. Mr. Smedley testifies 


that the school savings banks have 
helped materially to put the Long Is- 
land City Savings Bank where it is 
today among the leading mutual sav- 
ings banks of the country. 


VIEWS ON SCHOOL SAVINGS 


A large number of the best de- 
positors of the Long Island City Sav- 
ings Bank today are graduates of the 
school savings bank system which the 
bank inaugurated more than a genera- 
tion ago. These people received their 
first training in thrift in the school 
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banks and today they include '9 weed © PEEL] ALL! o S444 8994 
some of the most substantial ; _ mn 
men and women in the coun- 

try. Among them is George ) ‘LC Dy oD \i ( : yo 


J. Ryan, one of the directors oN NN NG HAs bra dd as 
ps 


of the bank and president of 
the New York Board of Ed- 
ucation. 

Mr. Ryan gave his views 
on the subject of school 
savings for this publication, 
as follows: 


The value of the consistent 
practice of thrift cannot be 
learned too early. To teach 
pupils of public school age 
habits of thrift, is no more dif- 
ficult than to teach them those 
cardinal habits that have long 
been acknowledged to be the 
proper accompaniment of all 
systems of education. 

There can be no greater edu- 
cational product of any school 
system than to permanently fix 
the habit of thrift in the minds 
of the children. This habit once 
formed, seldom is lost. Like all 
habits of real, lasting value, it 
requires a certain period of in- 
tensive instruction and training, 
coupled with a longer period of 
practice. There is nothing con- 
nected with the inculcation of 
thrift that can be learned in- 
tuitively. The principles that 
we desire to weave into the 
character of the pupils must be 
taught persistently and with 
emphasis. There is no period in 
life when this can be done with 
greater possibility of success, 
than during the early school 
years and there is no agency 


s have better fitted to permanently 
ong Is- establish these vital principles 
e it is than the schools of this nation. 


al sav- For some years we have been 
striving with very considerable 
success to establish a system of View of automatic savings machine 
school banks in this city. Those 
now in operation, to the number 


s 


ast de- of some 300, have been established along for use in conjunction with our present 
-y Sav- highly practical lines, following the usual system a mechanical device for receiving 
. savings hank form of operation, utiliznig the the deposits of our pupils which does not 
of the pupils vf upper grades as clerical assistants. require clerical assistance and hence offers 
ich the To date our school banks have been real the opportunity of opening successful banks 
penera- banks in miniature, operated by the pupils in all the schools of our city, no matter what 


d their to give them practical training in elementary _ the age or or grade of the pupils. Although 
busine procedure. mechanical in nature it presents a system of 


| 
schoo! : Bel ; : 
tece:tly we have approved and adopted — school banking that has unlimited capacity of 
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deposit, provides complete protection of the 
deposits of the children as well as of 
the depository adult bank, is attractive 
and interesting to children and possesses 
withal a number of distinctly educational 
features that not only coérdinate nicely 
with our present system for older children 
but also offer many qualities that will be of 
great assistance in our efforts to Ameri- 
canize and assimilate our large foreign popu- 
lation. In brief, I believe that we have 
ready for use in this city a perfected system 
of school banking equalled by none which 
will very shortly make it possible for our 
educational system to supply a practical, 
efficient, graded training in thrift to every 
child enrolled from the kindergarten through 
the last year of the high school course. 


VIEWS ON SYSTEM OF AUTOMATIC SAVING 


Jarvis S. Hicks, comptroller of the 
Long Island City Savings Bank is an- 
other strong advocate of the value of 
school savings banks and is very proud 
of the fact that his institution was the 
pioneer in this movement in the United 
States. Mr. Hicks is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the great use that can be made 
of the new system of savings which is 
being installed in the schools of the dis- 
trict by his bank. He believes that the 
plan will work well through the fact 
that it will be very much less dif- 
ficult to secure the full codperation 
of all of the teachers as the opera- 
tion of the plan itself lessens their 
individual work and also their re- 
sponsibility. With the removal of these 
two factors which heretofore have al- 
ways hindered any school savings plan 
it will be possible for the teacher to 
concentrate upon encouraging the chil- 
dren to deposit regularly, without inter- 
fering with the teacher’s regular duties. 

The absolute safety of the plan of- 
fered for handling the deposits of chil- 
dren also appeals to Mr. Hicks, who 
believes no school organization has a 
right to accept the deposits of the chil- 
dren unless it can absolutely and ac- 
curately allocate every cent received 
and protect the child depositor even in 
the case of the loss of his pass book. 
The use of a double stamp of which the 
child retains one portion and the bank 


the other provides a complete und per- 
fect check upon all deposits. 

Still another very important feature 
of this new plan, in Mr. Hick’s opinion, 
is the provision for receiving sums in 
any amount from 5 cents to $5. It is 
possible under this plan to deposit not 
only small coins but large ones and also 
bills in any amount through the use of 
a metal token which the machine will 
receive and issue a stamp for. These 
metal tokens can be secured from a 
teacher upon the regular bank day in 
exchange for the bills offered by the 
child. 

This last feature elevates the entire 
idea of school savings from what has 
heretofore been a penny proposition to 
a real banking level. It is now possible 
for the parents in many of the districts 
to bank through the children whatever 
smal] savings they may be able to lay 
aside from week to week. In short, the 
entire availability without restriction 
broadens the scope of school savings im- 
mensely. 

It is the intention of the Long Island 
City Savings Bank under the direction 
of its comptroller to take up immedi- 
ately an intensive campaign of thrift 
education among the parents of its com- 
munity, acquainting them with the aims 
and purposes of the school savings 
banks and pointing out to them how 
they can codperate with the schools in 
helping their children to develop habits 
of thrift and really prepare them for 
their future business life. 

The possibilities of automatic saving 
under this plan seem almost limitless. It 
is safe, convenient, simple, regular, pri- 
vate and non-paternalistic. When these 
machines are found as commonly in 
stores, railroad stations and office build- 
ings as well as in the school and fac- 
tories there will be no excuse for anyone 
being without a savings account. The 
reminders to save will become 4s 
ubiquitous as the incentives to spend 
are now. With this accomplished, thrift 
will come very near to being a universal 
accomplishment in this country. 
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Revival of Interest in the ‘‘Unit Plan’’ 






By H. C. Hausman 


has been displayed in that type 
of savings bank organization 
known as the “Unit Plan”. 

The “Unit Plan” as discussed in this 
article consists of providing a duplex 
cage for the accounts and the teller, 
these being separated, however, so that 
the teller does not have access to the 
accounts or the bookkeeper to the cash. 

The idea being to so divide the ac- 
counts that each unit has the same 
volume of business—thus each unit be- 
comes practically a small individual 
bank. Any institution with more than 
20,000 accounts can be set up on this 
basis. 

The revival of interest in the “Unit 
Plan” is due to several causes. Fun- 
damentally it is economic. The people 
of America must be encouraged to 
practice thrift. The extension of our 
transportation systems—the develop- 
ment of our industries—the exploita- 
tion of our natural resources call for a 
vast amount of new capital every year. 
Increased taxes have reduced the nor- 
mal flow of money from the usual 
sources of supply. The wealthy can no 
longer be depended upon to furnish it, 
therefore, it must come from the sav- 
ings of the wage earner and salaried 
man. They must be taught and en- 
couraged to save systematically and 
every convenience provided for them. 
Habitual saving should be made easy 
and a special effort should be made to 
get that big group of earners from 
$3000 to $10,000 per year. This class 
as a rule lives up to every cent, they 
are intelligent and realize the value of a 
savings account, but they are very in- 
dividualistic and rebel at the incon- 
venience of standing in line on their own 
time. 


R ECENTLY considerable interest 


Rea'izing these conditions the na- 
tional yanks and trust companies have 
set ou! io get savings account business. 
They ray not call their departments by 
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that name—various names are applied 
such as: “The Special Interest Depart- 
ment”, “The Compound Interest De- 
partment” but nevertheless they are 
energetically competing with the savings 
institutions and are providing many of 
the conveniences that appeal to the pub- 
lic. In addition to the economic and 
competitive factors another has arisen 
to create this renewed interest in the 
“Unit Plan’—several new mechanical 
devices have recently been perfected 
that seem to remove the causes of past 
failures. The companies manufacturing 
these devices are sending their emis- 
saries out to spread the glad tidings. 
The competitive factor is, of course, 
the natural result of the fundamental 
economic cause. But it is this compe- 
tition that is putting every one con- 
nected with banks on his toes to be 
alert to anything that will keep and in- 
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crease the number of depositors and 
the amounts deposited. 

Now we must not lose sight of one 
fact—competition among banks is pri- 
marily and above all else a competition 
of service. The rate of interest is not 
much of a factor. Massive buildings 
and beautiful interiors and numerous at- 
tendants do not necessarily add to the 
convenience of the depositors. Service, 
intelligent, prompt and accurate service 
is what counts most. 

The public resents the “bank atmos- 
phere” that requires them to stand in 
line and wait while the clerks and 
tellers are doing a lot of things “for 
their protection”. They don’t like to 
be herded like sheep—all they want is 
pleasing and speedy attention to their 
deposit or withdrawal. Competition has 
removed the old thread-bare pretense 
that the bank is doing the depositor a 
big favor by taking his money and keep- 
ing it in a safe place for him and the 
keen, up-to-date, progressive banker 
realizes this and is constantly studying 
out methods to improve the service and 
at the same time provide for accuracy 
and insure against fraud. Consequently 
the “Unit Plan” with its many distinct 
advantages is claiming his attention. 

These advantages are: 


1. Absolute responsibility over a definite 
group of accounts. 

2. Even distribution of activity. 

3. Creation of a spirit of friendly com- 
petition between units, in the matter of 
service to depositors, as wel) as in that of 
speed and accuracy in handling accounts. 

4. Establishment of a standard of per- 
formance in the department. 

5. Absolute check against fraud without 
or within except by collusion. 

6. The provision of an internal audit over 
which tellers and bookkeepers have no con- 
trol. 

7. Assurance of the most accurate service 
to depositors. 

8. Prevention of congestion at the book- 
keepers’ and tellers’ windows, and in the 
lobby. 

9. Equal distribution of the responsibility 
of becoming acquainted with new customers. 

10. Encouragement of a friendly attitude 
on the part of the depositor, arising out of 
the practice of being served by the same 
teller always. 
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11. Reduction of the distance traveled by 
the depositor from bookkeeper to teller. 

12. More personal service to the depositors 
and greater speed and accuracy in handling 
accounts involved. 

13. Increasing efficiency within the de- 
partment increases the possibility of quicker, 
more accurate and more intelligent service 
to the customer. 


Unfortunately, however simple it may 
seem to even the most thoughtful to set 
up such a plan, the results, after a few 
years are often disappointing. The 
permanent success of the “Unit Plan” 
depends entirely upon establishing and 
maintaining units of uniform activity. 
These are easily established but most 
difficult to maintain. The practice of 
the past was to analyze the ledger ac- 
tivity. This developed the fact that the 
newer accounts were far more active 
than the older ones—that there was a 
steadily diminishing activity at one end 
and a constantly increasing activity at 
the other. In order to equalize it the 
first unit was given about 40,000 open 
accounts ranging from 1 to 90,000— 
the next unit 30,000 from 90,001 to 
140,000 the next 20,000 from 140,001 
to 175,00 and so on. After a while the 
change in activity was noted and an ad- 
justment made—then another and an- 
other with all the confusion and errors 
that would naturally result. Then the 
plan was thrown out as unsatisfactory. 
Jealousies among the employees devel- 
oped instead of that friendly competi- 
tion that was hoped for—while the 
activity might have been evenly distrib- 
uted responsibility was not—nor was 
the work—window service and book- 
keeping was much harder with 40,009 
accounts than with 20,000 even if the 
activity was equal. 

A new way for providing for the 
equalization of activity has been tried 
out by several of the Chicago banks, 
has proved successful, and will, n0 
doubt, provide the solution of the prob- 
lem of the “Unit Plan”. These banks 
installed the new mechanical devices 
that require the re-use of a closed ac- 
count number. By reissuing the account 
number of a closed account to a new 
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account the active new accounts are 
distributed throughout the ledger and 
the units can be set up on a uniform 
basis as to the number of accounts as 
well as to the uniformity of activity 
thereby insuring the permanency of the 
“Unit Plan”. 


At first strenuous objections were 
raised to the idea of re-issuing closed 
out numbers but mature thought soon 
proved that these objections were 
purely superficial and without weight 
while the advantages to be gained were 
many. 


Uy 
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Bank Cash Exceeds Needs for Credit 


HE present lending capacity of the 

country’s banking system is now far 
in excess of the credit needs of the coun- 
try’s productive activity, according to 
the monthly review of the New York 
Federal Reserve District. The review 
also shows the following as among the 
increases that have taken place since 
July 1, 1921: Production, 67 per cent. ; 
employment, 28 per cent.; wholesale 
trade, 23 per cent.; retail trade, 15 per 
cent.; prices, 15 per cent., and wages of 
unskilled labor, 22 per cent. 

After giving the summaries upon 
which the percentages of increases are 
based, the review says: 


“The growth in the physical volume 
of production indicates a rate of indus- 
trial recovery almost without parallel in 
American business, and the volume of 
goods produced and passed into con- 
sumption during the first quarter of 
1923 probably exceeds that of any sim- 
ilar period in the history of the coun- 
try.” 


The review points to the results of 
this industrial activity on credit con- 
ditions throughout the country and says: 

“The high industrial activity has in- 
volved a great increase in the volume 
of bank credit in use. Comparisons are 
made below between those dates when 
low points were reached and April 11, 
1923: 


“Member banks in leading cities— 
total loans and investments have in- 
creased $1,974,000 since March 8, 1922, 
or 14 per cent. 


“Commercial loans have increased 
$783,000,000 since August 30, 1922, or 
11 per cent. 

“Demand and time deposits have in- 
creased $2,453,000,000 since Sept. 21, 
1921, or 19 per cent. 

“Since the first of the year the 
growth of total loans and investments 
has been due entirely to the rapid in- 
crease in commercial loans; loans on 
stocks and bonds and the investment 
holdings of these banks have declined. 
This shift in the form of bank credit is 
in response to the increasing demand for 
credit for commercial and industrial 
purposes. 

“The use of Reserve Bank credit, 
particularly in the industrial sections of 
the country, has also increased from the 
low point of last summer, as follows: 

“All Federal Reserve Banks—Earn- 
ing assets have increased $138,000,000 
since August 9, 1922, or 14 per cent. 

“Loans to member banks have in- 
creased $263,000,000 since July 26, 
1922, or 69 per cent. 

“Included in earning assets are the 
Government securities and acceptances 
held by the Reserve Banks, as well as 
their loans to member banks. As the 
volume of securities and acceptances 
owned has decreased, the volume of 
loans to member banks has risen by 
somewhat larger amounts, and the earn- 
ing assets consequently have risen. The 
lending power of the Reserve Banks 
remains very large, as is apparent in the 
high reserve ratio, the result mainly of 
the heavy inflow of gold.” 
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Go On Without You? 


URING his lifetime a certain man had carved in 
marble a full-sized monument of himself, for he 
wished to leave something by which he might be re- 


membered always. 


He was an eccentric; but not be- 
cause he wished to be remem- 
bered. It was because he failed 
to realize that there is only one 
real reason for remembrance—a 
service to our fellowmen so estab- 
lished that it shall continue. 


One of the most durable, sub- 
stantial and lasting forms such a 
monument may take is a well- 
established banking business that 
has been so closely knit into the 
lives of the people as to stand 
solidly in its own strength, un- 
shaken even when the personal- 


ity of its founder is taken away. 


Has your bank this characteristic ? 
Only if it is a well advertised in- 
stitution, which has extended its 
interests and woven them into 
the people's interests so closely 
that the institution is no longer 
yours alone but in an important 
sense theirs. 


Consult The Collins Service re- 
garding publicity that will so 
mold the attitude of the com- 
munity toward your bank that it 
shall be a permanent, public in- 
stitution. 
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Putting Personality Into Publicity 
By Sewell Peaslee Wright 


Tuerr 1s little doubt in my 
mind regarding the vital im- 
jertance of personality in ad- 
vertising. Naturally, your ad- 
vertising musi be convincing, it 
must be forcetul, and it must 
be truthful. But what does the 
idvertiser gain if his advertise- 
ment is all of these things un- 
less it brings out the individ- 
uality of his bank as an organ- 
ization distinct from all others? 
A surprisingly large amount 
of the bank advertising of today 
s absolutely devoid of person- 
lity. It has no more of that 
juality and would no more serve 
to advertise the user than a 
Hallowe’en false face identifies 
the wearer. The good advice 
given in bank advertising, the 
lessons on thrift, economy, and 
so forth, may convince the 
reader, but few bankers are so 
iltruistie that they would care 
to pay for advertising that 
merely taught these ideas on the 
hance that they would get 
their share of the resulting 
usiness. The banker is far 
too good a business man to want 
to pay the advertising cost of 
is competitors, but that is ex- 
ctly what he is doing un- 
wares, if his advertising is not 
stamped indelibly with the indi- 
iduality of his particular or- 
ganization. 

Last June, at the big adver- 
tising convention in Milwaukee, 
I had the pleasure of hearing 
speaker after speaker touch 
ipon this point, and as an ad- 
ertising man, believing heart 
ind soul in the effectiveness of 
dvertising, and naturally wish- 
ing to see all advertising as ef- 
lective as possible, I was glad 

5 


indeed to note the almost uni- 
versal recognition of this vital 
principle. 

I hardly believe it will be 
necessary to try to “sell” you 
further on the prevalence of 
this lack of personality, as the 
chances are that it has already 
made itself evident to you. You 
have noted the sameness about 


$ OO 


Sena mtn 


Magazine 


your advertising, the just-like- 
the-other-fellow quality, that has 
made you dissatisfied without 
making you aware, perhaps, of 
the exact element lacking. In 
the belief that I am correct in 
this, I will pass without fur- 
ther comment into the really 
important phase of my subject, 
the injection of the personal 
element into bank advertising. 

Perhaps the first thing to be 


(Continued on paye 865) 


Deposited in this Bank 
Will Enroll You 


in the 


Ford Weekly FirchasePlan 


Most of your neighbors drive motor cars. They can go 
where and when they choose. Their cars play a large 
part in their daily life, furnishing them with quick 
and convenient transportation for both business and 


pleasure. 


Realizing what the automobile means to the average 
family in bringing them greater enjoyment of life, 
we have arranged to extend the facilities of our bank 
to those who desire to become owners of Ford cars 
through the new Ford Weekly Purchase Plan. 


Under this plan, you can begin with an initial deposit 


as low as $5.00. 


Then select the type of Ford car you 


want— Touring Car, Runabout, Coupe, Sedan, etc.— 
and arrange to make weekly deposits on which interest 
will be computed at our regular non-checking interest 


department rate. 


Come in and let us further explain the Ford Weekly 
Purchase Plan to you, or, if you wish, go to the near 
est Ford Dealer for further details. 


Start today, and before you realize it you will be 


driving your own car. 


The Corn Exchange Bank 
Branches Throughout the City 
Enroliments will be handled for the following 
Authoruszed Ford Dealers who are Depositors in our Bank 


Puller-Luce 
Riverside 


Russell Motor Sales 


Madison Ave. 
& Webster Aves., 

4th St. & Jackson Ave.. W 
905 Lorimer St., 





ZAAAZA~AAA~AZLZZ 
<<<<<<<<<<< 


Henry Ford has managed to induce bankers throughout the 
country to coéperate in the interest of his new ‘‘Ford Weekly 
Purchase Plan”, which he presents in a very persuasive man- 


ner in the above advertisement. 
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MONG reasons that the 
publicity manager, or 
the man in charge of the 


bank, 


advertising of any ' 
large or small, can think of 
for not attending the annual 
the 
cial Advertisers’ Association, 
there is one that should be 
promptly discarded—that is: 
Will it be worth it to me? 
The best this 


question is the attitude that 


convention of Finan- 


answer to 


every advertising man who 
has had the good fortune to 
attend at least one conven- 
tion of the Advertising Clubs 
of the World takes toward 
the useful experience which 
he gained, and the helpful 
contacts which he made as a 
result of his attendance. 
Every delegate who has at- 
tended one of these conven- 
tions has felt that he got 
value received, and_ then 
some. 

This vear the convention 
will be held at Atlantic City, 
June 8 to 7. An entire sec- 
the Hotel 
sador has been reserved for 


F. A. A. delegates. 


rangement will give you an 


tion of Ambas- 


This ar- 


excellent opportunity to get 
acquainted with the men who 
are doing things in the field 
of financial publicity. 

The writer had the good 
fortune the other day to hear 
the tentative plans for the 
the 


program discussed by 


of the program 
committee, Frederick W. 
Gehle, vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank, New York, and 
can say without any hesita- 
tion that the delegates to the 


chairman 


convention have a genuine 
treat in store for them. See 
program on page 870. 


& 


THe wet known president 
of one of the most successful 
banks in the country, who 
not only directs the bank’s 
advertising, but who is the 
active “copy chief” of the 
advertising department—and 
a singularly able copy- 
writer, said some time ago 
with regard to the bank’s 
advertising plans: 

We do not contract for any 
specific amount of space, nor 
for any given number of in- 
sertions in a stated period. The 
reason for this is that we ad- 
vertise only when we have some- 
thing definite to say concerning 
a specific thing or condition. 

“We advertise only when 
we have something definite 
to say concerning a specific 
thing or condition.” Con- 
tained in this sentence is ex- 
cellent material for a useful 
wall motto. 
the 


“something definite to say” 


In writing copy 
is so often just around the 
corner and, somehow, so 
hard to find. But there is 
space to be filled, and there 
must be copy written to fill 
it. In a pinch the tempta- 
tion may arise, and often 
does, to seek refuge behind 
a smoke screen of impressive 
well rounded 


words and 
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phrases—which sound fine, 
and mean nothing. like pa- 
triotic speeches on the 4th of 
July. 

Bank copy 
that inspiration 
from Webster’s Dictionary 


advertising 
draws its 


or Roget’s Thesaurus rather 
than from some specific form 
of service that a bank has to 
offer, or from some event or 
occurrence that is both time- 
ly and appropriate, is about 
as effective as saying “This 
Space Reserved for the 
Blank National Bank”, and 
letting it go at that. 


& 


To.epo, Onto, has 56,907 
more bank accounts than it 
has people according to 
figures published based on a 
recent confidential check of 
all of the banks of the city. 
With a population of 248- 
880 the city had 305,787 
bank accounts at the time the 
check was made. Of these 
accounts 75.000 are Christ- 
mas savings. A man without 
a bank book in Toledo must 
be a rare bird, judging from 
these figures. 
The _ thrift 
sponsored by the bankers of 
Toledo have evidently borne 
fruit. To just what extent 
they have influenced the sur- 
plus of bank depositors over 


inhabitants we do not know. 


campaigns 


It is a safe guess, however. 
that bank publicity _ has 


played a more important 


part than any other om 


thing in conditions leading 
to the establishment of th 
ratio set forth in the above 


figures. 
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THE 


Putting Personality Into 
Publicity 
(Continued Jrem page SHi3) 

considered is the physical ap- 
pearance of the advertisement, 
«o we will start with the bor- 
der and signature. If you are 
dvertising regularly, you will 
find it advisable to have some 
design a_ good, 
distinctive 


good artist 
gible, attractive, 
signature. Don’t 
signature with a lot of miscel- 


crowd this 


laneous matter, such as names 
ff presidents, vice-presidents, 
cashiers, assistant cashiers, and 
so forth. ‘These officials may 
like to see it but the public is 
not interested. The use of a 
reproduction of your building, 
if you have an attractive one, 
is to be recommended, and is 
daily becoming more popular 
among the progressive banks. 
This should be by all means a 
pen and ink drawing and not a 
half tone made direct from a 
In the first place, 
i clever artist can juggle the 


photograph. 


perspective so as to give the 
building an appearance of 
greater size than it possesses, 
and in the place, a 
straight line etching will stand 
up and deliver clear and at- 
tractive prints long after a half 
tone has become muddy and al- 


second 


iost useless for the purpose for 
which it was intended. A _ bor- 
der of some kind should be used 
to hold these various elements 
together, and also to keep the 
surrounding news matter from 
“killing” the body of the ad- 


vertisement. ‘This border can 
he a rule or a combination of 
rules, or better, some attractive 
design which would be a part of 
the whole You have only to 
look at the 
f the large 


sive bank 


advertising of any 
ind more progres- 
to see some excellent 
examples 
A general layout of the copy 
should next be considered, and 
When a di te plan is decided 
uld be used without 
oughout the entire 


upon, it «} 
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HEN Napoleon conquered 
Venice he expected t6 secure a 
large quantity of gold by looting 
its great bank. For the Bank of Venice 
had financed she city's vast commerce for 
more than six centuries dusting which 
time Venice had been one of the great 
world trade centers 
But Napoleon reckoned without know- 
ing the true facts about the bank — and 
had all his rouble for nothing. The vaults 
of the bank contained no specie, in fact 
it never kept specie tn its vaults 
Other features are equally surprising; 
during its last 450 years it paid no interest 
on deposits; st did nor pay specie on de- 
mand; it charged a premium for its bills 
ot exchange, sometuumes as high as 30% 


Bur ic filled an urgent need—it provided 
a medium of exchange which everybody 
instantly accepted at face valye, ata time 
when the harbor of Venice hummed with 
a busy commerce carried on by merchants 
and traders from all the known world 
This brought an endless diversity of gold 
and silver coins, some ufidecipherable, 
others clipped or debased, many counter- 
feits. Endless disputes and wrangles rc 
sulted 

All chis was changed by the establish- 
ment of the bank. ' Merchant and traders 
purchased bank credits— which were more 
readily negotiable than cash. In fect, the 


The Seaboard 


MAIN 
MERCANTILE BRANCH Broad 


115 Broadway 
at Cedar Stree 





2 oF? 


nd Beaver Sercets 


A BANK ONCE GAVE 
NAPOLEON 
AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE 


demand tor bank credits was greater than 
the supply which explains why they com- 
manded a premium 

. . - . 

A strange bank, bur it served Venice 
well. An historian of the period has said, 
“It has always been the genius of banking 
to follow close upon the needs of com 
merce.” To which statement the Seaboard 
would like to subscribe—with « teserva- 
tion. The world is serting too fast « pace 
for those who merely “follow.” . In these 
days it will novdo for a bank to “follow” 
the needs of commerce — it myst antici- 
pate! Ic must lead! 

The “old” Seaboard has built up a rep- 
Statin as a progressive bank. It has con 
tinually sought to cooperate with sound 
concerns which see opportunities for lead 
ership through aggressive action. Ic has 
always been willing when properly safe 
guarded to step off the beaten path, to 
adopt new s, to do new things 

Consistent with this policy the Seaboard 
tdday urges American: business men to 
study the opportunities in foreign trade. 
America’s greategand gremor participation 
in world commerce is inevitable and nec- 
essary 

If you are interested in foreign trade, or 
if you wish advice of assistance in connec- 
tion with any phase of domesric business, 
we hope you will get in couch with us 


ional Bank 
OFTICL 


near Maduon Ave 











Both from the standpoint 
advertisement 
unusually 
interest is apt to overshadow 
written, despite the skillful tie 
of yesterday, and a bank in N 
of contact is not readily made, 
moments of careful reading. 


afterwards with the name of t 


of illustration and copy 
is a splendid piece of workmanship. 
interesting—-so interesting that its very 


the purpose for which 
-up between a bank in 


ew York of today. The 
but is reached only after some 
Many of those who start 
to read this advertisement will read it all the way through. 
Only those who do read it through are apt to associate 


he bank running it 





UPTOWN BRANCH 
20 East 45th Sereet 
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[=] N 1803 Napoleon Bonaparte sold Loursi 
| ana, a terriery of one aulkon square 
|| |] mite—one-third of the whole United 
HL] Seares—tor $15,000,000. 


In that “Louisiana Purchase,” negotiated hy 
Present Thomas Jeflerson, was included the 
present states of Lowsana, Arkansas, Okla 
hom, Missoun, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North 

nd South Dakota. the mayor portions of Mon: 
tana, Wyong and Cok-rado, and all that part 
of Minnesota «est of the Mississippi river 


The present site ot Minneapolis cost the nation 
$700, Napoleon sold Minneapolis 

» and one-fourth cents an acre! 
Mlinneapons 1s grown from a wilderness 
tropohss of 400,000 people: the yatew ay t0 
great region of $00,009 square miles, half the 


of the “Louisana Purchase,” with a popula 





tract that once sold for 


| 
| 


(600,000 carloads of freight each year 


Today, the First National Bank im Minneapols 

18 serving 40,000 patrons in the same t 

manner that has made always an ac 

ful factor in the upburldiag of Minneapolis at 
trade territory —pursuing the sa 

policy that was in y 

in a town of 15,000 people. 58 y¢ 

Today. its 40,000 p 

leading hnancial institut 

posits of $60,000,000, four times the 

paid to Napoleon for 13 


posits are secured by resources f 


square miles of 


inder the sun 








Napoleon again. 
layout which combines 


right out 


citizens of Minneapolis, 


Here, as on the preceding page we find a 
excellence of 
The headline is also particularly striking. 
ment the point of contact is made at once. 
into something of very immediate interest to the 
namely 


illustration and copy. 
In this advertise- 
The copy strikes 


that, today, on a tract that 


somewhat over a 190 years ago was sold for $700 by no less 


a personage than Napoleon, 


stands a 


city whose property 


valuation is $788,900,000. The bank follows this up contrasting 


its present development, 


serving 


40,000 depositors, with its 


founding in a town of 15,000 people fifty-eight years ago. 


campaign. Personally, I am 
very much in favor of having 
copy set so that it will not oc- 
cupy the entire width of the 
space available, and then have 
this body of copy placed at the 
extreme right of the space, 
leaving, of course, all margin at 
left. The headline is then 
started at the extreme left, 
which serves to bring the head- 
line into greater prominence 
(as it stands out from the mar- 
gin of white space) and at the 
same time it serves as a sort of 
foil for the body of the copy 
matter. A two line initial cap 
used with the first word of the 
first paragraph also is extreme- 


ly advisable. The large size of 
the letter gets the attention of 
the eye immediately, and nat- 
urally leads it into the copy 
itself. I realize that there is 
nothing new or startingly orig- 
inal in any of these suggestions. 
It is by no means necessary to 
adhere to them in order to se- 
cure individuality for your ad- 
vertising. Any distinctive form 
of layout, strictly adhered to, 
will lend the desired individ- 
uality to your advertising, but 
the above suggestions are the 
results of several years’ experi- 
ment and I really believe that 
you would do well to follow 
them. 


The type itself should be first 
of all legible. Naturally, it 
should be of an attractive na- 
ture, and if possible, a bit dif- 
ferent from that used in the 
rest of the newspaper ads, but 
do not use freak types. Good 
old Chelt or Caslon will be 
found in every print shop and 
while extremely common, they 
are at the same time both very 
suitable for this kind of work. 
You will probably find it neces- 
sary to caution your newspaper 
advertising man against the use 
of all caps in the headline. A 


that Protects 
Your Family NOW 


You can assure your wife and children 
an income during your lifetime and 
afterwards, no matter what may happen 
to your business 

You can provide an independent income 
for a married daughter or dependent 
relative. 

You can insure an old age free from 
financial worry 

Every man of family should be vitally 
interested in the creation of a voluntary 
or Living Trust 

Our Trust Officer will be glad to explain 
how it will operate in the management 
of your personal business, and in the 
protection of those dear to you 


FRANKLIN TRUST 
Company 


1s, withdrawals and 

g services at these locations 
20 South 15th St 

S2nd & Market Su 
Delaware Ave & 
Market Street 
pen Cot 6 Fa 

5708 Germantown Ave 


Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 _ 


That you can always count o 
catching a man’s attention by 
talking to him about his fami!) 
is a factor that banks have been 
making effective us¢ 
preparation of trust 

the above advertisem¢ 
Philadelphia bank the illustration 
has a human-interest quality that 
at once strengthens the copy- 
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in the 


headline should be set with These suggestions 
initial caps only and an all cap confined closely to developing 
headline is never desirable, as individuality in your 
capital letters, especially when ing. They are more in the na- 
ture of suggestions for improv- 
ing the general appearance of 


ysed solidly throughout a word, 
are not nearly so legible as the 
lower case letters. your advertising. 
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An Ancient Bank 
Supplying Modern 
Service 


J AMES Barclay and Joseph Freame, a 
“Citizen and Goldsmith”, formed a part- 
nership in London nearly 200 years ago. 
From that firm has risen Barclays Bank 
Limited, one of the largest banks in the 
world with over 1670branchesin England 
and Wales, and many offices of affiliated 
banks. 


Clients are served efficiently outside the 
British Isles through offices of subsidi- 
aries located in Paris, Bordeaux, Bou- 
logne, Havre, Lyons, Marseilles, Rouen, 
Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice, 
and other Continental Centers; also in 
Egypt, Algiers and Palestine. 


A banking system of such magnitude, 
and supplemented by correspondents in 
all quarters of the globe, offers an ex- 
ceptional medium for handling the over- 
seas transactions of American business 
firms. This service 1s available to you 
through your own bank. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


TOTAL RESOURCES $1,618,098,798 
Frederick C. Goodenough, Esq., Chairman 
Head Office: 54, Lomsanp Strezt, Loxvon, E. C. § 


Representative in America—H. Poe Alcon 
60 WALL STREET. NEWYORK CITY 











2. 











That each individual bank shall 
serve the needs of its customers in 

accordance with its own sound judg- 
ment is the American principle in 
banking. 


That each patron—regardiess of 
the size of his account or scope of his 
activities—shall receive a full meas- 
= bade — and assistance and 

im benefits of our complete 
facilities is: the Third National's prin. 
ciple in » It is much appre- 
ciated by Philadelphia business men. 


THE CENTER OF THINGS  Orgesised 1083 
Opposite Broad Street Station 


ird 


ational ank 





The circle in the above adver- 
tisement of a Philadelphia bank 
Serves as a focal center for the 
copy, to which the eye is in- 
stantly attracted. When it is ap- 
propriately used, as is the case 
in the above layout, a circle can 
be usefully employed as a means 
of strengthening the center of 
interest. 


work of giving individuality to 
the public is in the copy, and 
hence we will now turn to that 
important subject. 

The very first thing to do is 
to forget, if you can, all the 
other advertisements from other 
banks that you have read and 
possibly all those that your own 
bank has been running, if they 
have been of the usual “hit or 
miss” variety. Then throw 
away all your compilations of 
selected paragraphs for bank 
advertising, and you will be 
ready to start the production 
of some real copy that will be 
truly yours. 

Bear in mind that it is your 
individuality (I am assuming 
that I am addressing the writer 
of the advertisements) that is 
to be received by the public 
that reads the ads as the per- 


sonality of your bank. Every 
writer has little peculiarities 
which soon become recognized 
and it is a very easy thing fre- 


copy. i A change from the usual style of advertising employed by 

ment “of a banks in Great Britain. Here one of England’s “‘big five” 

. {}ustration makes use of a pleasing layout in which the headline is 

‘ uality that good, and the copy, in which the usual conventional remarks 

. copy: about capital, deposits, total resources, etc., are confined to 
one line, is both readable and well presented. 
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ads will be lacking utterly 

this essential quality. 

The thing to do is to forget 

~ that the name of the bank will 

Capa? xp “aN appear beneath the copy and 

“It B ds sane i” é‘ try to write ” though your own 

wil en cd / i signature was to be signed to 

SS Sa / the copy. This one little sug- 

gestion, if followed, will make 

a most surprising difference in 
TOO often you—like every other executive— your work. 


must look elsewhere for foremen and shop ex- 
ecutives. The reason is obvious— 





in 
al 





You will probably find it ad- 

: . , ‘ visable to get into the habit of 
We are not developing or discovering the right sone : & ; abit ™ 
material within our own walls. Asa partial remedy writing your copy at a certain 
for this condition we offer hour of the day. This not only 


o *” nuts the business of writing the Tl 
~The SAVE, = I , 


bank’s ads into part of the — 
interest 


regular routine, but it also has attention 
s N TRUST ce. ge z ee? 
ae anne owe the effect of producing in the 
wae eae copy the same general tenor different m 








It is not a cure-all. Two years of acid test in You may never have thought § different pe 
It is not paternalistic. some of the leading shops 4 iu i s 
It merely offers your of the city indicate con- of it before, but people have § times during 
workers an easychance ¢lusively that this plan 77 ° 
to save money, and the makes for a tangible de- so if their w 
men eagerly accept the ¢rease in labor turnover a 
opportunity when offered and a materially bettered war nature. For 
—you may be surprised atmosphere in the shop a : ; 
following tl 


to learn that seventy-one | and— what is equally im- ee rs 

workmen to date have short, it develops and dis- first mail m: 
literally “jumped at the covers better workmen 

chance.” 











per cent of the available portant—at home. In 
and better citizens. 


in unpleasar 
The surprising simplicity of the Plan—both as to application and | S E R V I C E what is usu: 


operation—is one of the reasons why it has been so enthusias- — ail. The 
tically received by both Men and Management. munncias OACEED Mans "ears percert  voanion Bamsinc mau. ihe n 








This result is not an accident—it is the hard-won goal of two The branch bank What does advertising guarantee? variably in a 
you 1 


years of rough and tumble in the practical melting pot of 
Cleveland’s shops and factories. 

A new department of this bank has been established to place ; 
this new Service more widely at the command of executives in- | : ; 2 i in the afterr 
terested in building better workmen and better citizens. | 


—es| WE |@ time of day 


reaches its | 


fice worker 
Phone Cherry 2100 and ask for “Facts” of fatigue ai 


tke UNION TRUST co. at fl ee 


Resources over 260 Millions od therefore, th 
You'll find The Union Trust at 267 SUCLID AVENUE | . . spitt 
UCU? foun & PASADERA Wovens 2 a | <= copy wW ritin 


e 
LORAIN & W. 93d STREET WEST 25ch ST. & DENISON AVE. 























This Cleveland bank is giving wide publicity in newspapers 
to its new service, known by the trade-mark name of “The 
Save at the Shop Plan’’, which the bank has perfected after 
two years of hard earned experience. This plan enables the 
factory or shop worker to save conveniently and systemati- 


cally right at the shop or factory where he is employed. CITIZENS TRUST 
SOMPANY 








That employees readily take practical advantage of this 
system is evidenced by the fact that 71 per cent. of those 
to whom it is available are using it. 


quently for one newspaper re-_ will receive as the individuality 

porter to pick out from the of the bank. This Buffalo bank 

evening edition, the work of Now, if you try to talk like department store pp body 

every one of his “olieagues, no the bank instead of like your- alee, bes n making use of to goo 

matter what the nature of the _ self, the result will be nil. You ee ae 

special assignment given them will stifle this personality of three-ring circus, it is ree 

might be. For this reason, then, your own and since the bank is Dut thie Age a pee the ban 

you will unconsciously put into merely an institution, which, in 2" opportunity to present seve" 
: phases of banking service W 

your copy elements of your own _ the fine sense of the word, does could not be well strung togetl 


individuality which the public not possess personality, your oe ie ee 
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The Guardian 


Oz 














The above group is taken from 
bank during the course of an employees’ new business 


interest in the contest. 
attention-catching variety. 


different moods regularly at 
different different 
times during the day, especially 
so if their work is of a routine 
nature. For instance, the hour 
following the opening of the 
first mail may be a pleasant or 
in unpleasant one, according to 
what is usually received in the 
mail. The merchant will be in- 
variably in a good humor in the 
time of day when his business 
reaches its peak. About three 
in the afternoon most every of- 


periods at 


fice worker experiences a sort 
of fatigue and a general listless 
know 
I suggest 
therefore, that you do all your 
copy writing at the time of 


feeling—you probably 


how that is yourself. 
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follows a 


day when you feel most cheerful 
so that your copy will reflect 
this attitude and _ will not 
change its personality, as_ it 
were, from day to day, in ac- 
cordance with the mood which 
you happen to be in when writ- 
ing it. Perhaps some of you 
will think that I going 
rather deeply into this matter 
but I want to say that per- 
sonality is an elusive quality 
and is one that cannot be im- 
pressed upon your advertising 
unless exacting care is given to 
the minute details. Personality 
is the sum total of innumerable 
trivialities. If you are to de- 
velop in your advertising a real, 
palpitating personality, then the 


am 


Fa 


caprrat ano |) 


Thursday will Decide the Victory 




















a series of newspaper advertisements run by a Cleveland 
contest, in 
readable news style and the headlines are 
Note the distinctive style of layout which this bank uses. 


an effort to heighten public 
of the 


tiniest detail must be regarded 
as important. 

I suggest that you outline at 
least three or four months in 
advance, exactly what you are 
going to say in your copy so 
that there will be a uniformity 
which will not cause the reader 
from day to day to receive an 
impression of an erratic per- 
sonality. 1f you write one ad- 
vertisement on a “rainy day” 
theme and the next three or 
four along cheerful, construc- 
tive lines, and then you switch 
to a couple of “rainy day” ad- 
vertisements again, the reader 
gets only a blurred 
image instead of a clear one. 
While there are illogical persons 


confused, 
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is Buffalo bank has 
trust advertisements. 


made 
The various situations set forth here are plausible, 
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good use of the ever-popular 


a strong human-interest appeal. 


form of copy in this 
well constructed, 


“story” 
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and personalities in real life, a 
logical personality is more prev- 
alent and is hence more easy to 
understand and appreciate. 

I am not going to even at- 
tempt to say what kind of a 
personality you shall present to 
the public for your bank. The 
policy of the bank itself will 
naturally assist you in deter- 
mining this, and since the pos- 
sibilities there are so great, I 
will not attempt to enumerate 
them. If you will fix in your 
mind as definitely as possible 
the policy of your bank, and 
will keep this in mind at all 
times, you will find that uncon- 
sciously the policy of the bank 
will be reflected in your writ- 
ings. 

We started out to give per- 
sonality to bank publicity; now 
let us briefly review the methods 
we have taken to do this: 

1. We are giving to our ad- 
vertising, through the medium 
of a signature cut and border, 
a suit of clothes which our ad- 
vertising will wear for years, 
and which will help to distin- 
guish it just as certainly as 
Uncle Sam’s striped trousers 
do him. Incidentally, if a clever 
artist is employed, it will be 
just as distinctive. 

2. Through a uniform layout 
and style of typography, we are 
giving to our advertising, a 
“face” that readers of the local 
newspapers will soon learn to 
recognize and which will be as 
distinctively your bank’s as 
your face is your own. 

3. By adopting a perfectly 
human and unchanged style of 
copy we have given our adver- 
tising a voice whose tones will 
be as quickly recognized, and 
as entirely individual, as that 
of any human voice you hear 
every day. 

We see, then, that giving per- 
sonality to your advertising is 
merely giving to it the various 
features that serve to give in- 
dividuality to human beings. 
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The Trade-Mark in Banking 
: “A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches.” —Proverbs 22:1. (| 

The trade-mark is a symbol of a distinctive service— (ES 


in the ll of its 





Ml product. 


Faithful performance brings increasingly good will—Prestige—to the EZ 
trade-mark of merit and reflects credit on the discriminating user Ff 

The accompanying trade-mark not only guarantees you excellence of banking 
service but brings prestige to your financial transactions. 








Strong institutional copy. 


This Nashville bank, by following 


the above layout consistently, has given to its advertising an 
identity that serves to make it readily recognizable and to 
Set it apart as belonging definitely to this one bank. 


Program of F. A. A. Convention 


At Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, June 3-7 


First Session; VENETIAN Room: 
Tuesday, June 5, 1923, 10 
a. m. 


President’s Address— 
W. W. Douglas, 
Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Secretary’s Report— 
Lloyd L. Coon, 
Financial Advertisers’ 
ciation, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Treasurer’s Report— 
Carl A. Gode, 
Illinois-Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Public Relations and the Ad- 
vertising Man”— 
F. H. Sisson, Guaranty Trust 


Asso- 


Company, 

New York, N. Y. 
“Advertising and the American 

Bankers Association”— 

P. 

American 

tion, 


New York, N. Y. 


Shepherd, 


Bankers Associa- 


“Advertising and the Invest 
ment Bankers Association”— 
Samuel O. Rice, 
Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Coéperative Community Ad- 
vertising”— 

F. W. Ellsworth, 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Con- 
pany, 

New Orleans, La. 





“The Psycho 


vertising”’— 
A. D. Welt 
Continenta 
National I 
Chicago, I) 
Appointment 
Adjournment 
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Tuesday, J 
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R. E. Hot 
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Closing = S| 
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New York 





llowing 
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s Associa- 
he Invest- 
ociation”— 
-s Associa- 


inity Ad 


‘rust Com- 


THE 


“The Psychology of Bank Ad- 
vertising” — 

A. D. Welton, 

Continental & Commercial 
National Bank, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Appointment of Committees. 
\djournment. 


Ssconp SESSION; VENETIAN 
Room: 

Tuesday, June 5, 1923, 2 p. m. 

“Reaching the Masses with the 
Outdoor Appeal”— 

R. E. Hotze, 
Planters National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

“The School Savings Plan”— 
F. A. Stearns, 

Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

“Are We our Worst Competi- 
tors?” — 

C. H. Handerson, 
Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“From the Editor’s Observation 

Post”— 

Keith F. Warren, 

The Bankers Magazine, 
New York, N. Y. 

“The Newspaper’s Relations to 
the Financial Advertisers”— 
Louis Wiley, 

The New York Times, 
New York, N. Y. 

“Assisting Newspapers Develop 
their Financial Section” — 
Paul Young, 

Blythe-Witter & Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Adjournment. 


Ciosinc Session; Pomreran 


Grint: 


Wednesday, June 6, 1923, 10 


“How Advertising 
Branches” — 
Samuel J. Keator, 
The Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


Builds 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 








COL. ARTHUR C. ROGERS 
Advertising manager of the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio 


OL. ROGERS is a pioneer in bank advertising. In the 
+ late nineties he organized what is said to have been the 

first bank-advertising department in which the man- 
ager devoted all his time to the work of the department. 
Before that he was in the printing business for a number of 
years. Here he gained his knowledge of the “art preserva- 
tive’, which fact has made him an authority on type, art 
and layouts. He believes in making type “‘talk’’. 

After his bank advertising experience, Col. Rogers di- 
rected the advertising of a large Cleveland department store 
for eight and one-half years. For three years he was 
analyst and writer for a national agency. He next became 
proprietor of an agency. 

When the United States entered the World War, he with- 
drew from the organization and entered military service as 
a major in the Second Division. Overseas he was made a 
lieutenant colonel and received two citations for meritorious 
service. In January, 1923, he was promoted to a colonelcy in 
the Adjutant General’s section of the Officers Reserve Corps. 

Early in 1921 he became advertising manager of The 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, where his methods and 
ideas have been producing marked results. 

When asked to state, out of his wide and successful ex- 
perience, the essentials of effective bank advertising, he said: 

“Tell your story straight from the shoulder, without frills 
or flourishes. Don’t try to gild the pill. 

“Avoid prolixity, but don’t go to the opposite extreme of 
making your story too brief. 

“Keep hammering away. Drive the appeal home by keep- 
ing after your prospects. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
CAPITA URPLL 





The 3 Essentials 


The ability, the capacity, the willingness 
to serve. Those are the three essentials of 
satisfactory banking service. Essentials 
combined here so thoroughly, so unobtru- 
sively, yet so unmistakably, that we are 
able to render what we believe is the 
supreme in service toa client. 


“A big. friendly institution where 
the spirit is democratic and it 
is a pleasure to do business.” 


FOREMAN Bros. BANKING Co. 


S. W. Cor. La Salle and Washington Sts. 
MEMBER 

CHICAGO CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 

AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS EXCEED $5,000,000.00 








This advertisement of a 


Chicago 


bank gives an unusual 


example of white space well used rather than wasted—a dis- 


tinctive layout The placing 


“The Women’s Department”— 
Miss Anne Seward, 


Hamilton National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


“Investment Advertising”— 


H. B. Matthews, 
S. W. Straus & Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


“Building Deposits with the 
Movies and Radio”’— 
R. E. Wright, 
First Wisconsin National 
Bank, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

“The Personal Solicitation of 
Trust Business”— 

Tracy Herrick, 

Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


of the 
amount of copy and the style of type 


silhouette, the sparing 
used are all well chosen. 


“House Organs”— 

E. H. Kittredge, 

Old Colony Trust Company, 

Boston, Mass. 

Reports of Committees. 
Election. 
Unfinished Business. 
Adjournment. 

NOTE: 

Time will be allowed for dis- 
cussion following each address, 
at the discretion of the Chair- 
man. 

SPECIAL NOTE: 

Arrangements have _ been 
made whereby delegates to the 
Convention can lunch together; 
special tables are provided at 
which special advertising topics 
will be discussed. 


A Club for Young Savers 
A savers’ cLun for boys and 
girls recently organized by the 
Genesee County Savings Bank, 
Flint, Mich., has met with much 
success. The club is known as 
the “Genesee Bankers’ Club”. 
Any boy or girl opening a ney 
account with at least one dollar 
automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of the club. 

There are no dues or fees. The 
club is divided into two groups: 
the boys’ division, and the girls’ 
Each elects 
its own officers who, with the 


division. division 
club manager, serve as the ex- 
committee. 
holds semi- 
monthly meetings at which the 
activities of the are 
planned. The program of the 
committee includes parties, en- 
tertainments, civic tours, radio 
concerts, picnics, athletic events, 
The club, although formed 


ecutive This com- 


mittee regular 


club 


etc. 
only two months, already has 
1600 members. 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


“Traps Wixps”, a monthly pub- 
lication of the Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, is one of 
the best bank house organs, 
both from a standpoint of 
make-up and content, that 
comes into this office. The shape 
and page size of the magazine 
have recently been greatly en- 
larged over its former style of 
make-up. The contents of the 
April issue include, “The Eco- 
nomic Status of the Farmer”, 
by Senator Arthur Capper; 
and “The Gold Settlement Fund 
ind the ‘Man on the Street’”, 
by D. C. Wills, chairman, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Cleveland. 


“Your Will And Your Execu- 
tor’, a booklet 
trust department of the Marine 
Trust Company, Buffalo, con- 
tains some very good, and very 
well arranged trust copy. 


issued by the 





F IGURE 1 shows the accumu: 
a a 


What $50 a Month Invested in 
Safe Bonds Will Do 


Assuming Reinvestment of Interest 


NOTE —Solid line on graphs shows results on 6% basis; dotted line, 5% basis 











“Bank notes”, monthly maga- 
zine of the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia continues to main- 
tain its usual high standard of 
There is always 
plenty of readable matter in 
this magazine, and a diversity 
of well chosen and _interest- 
ing photographic reproductions. 
This house organ would do 
credit to any bank. 


excellence. 


Tue Cuatruam and Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, New York, pub- 
lishes a well prepared series of 
pamphlets, in narrative form, 
on the services of the bank’s 
trust department. 


THE sEconD annual employees’ 
new business contest conducted 
by the Liberty Central Trust 
Company, St. Louis, was re- 
cently brought to a successful 
close, having produced approxi- 












pth. $24,000 and have nearly 
in 40 years—or save 
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Send for this Booklet 


Our booklet,“ A Sure Rosd w Financial 
Independence. tlle all sbow' thi plan. It 





to $200,000 over perocis of 15 to 40 yeare, 
I contains « Plan Sheet with cee jor 
incomes 1500 to 
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Getting down to specific cases. 
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€ given intervals. 
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14 Wall Street, New York. Phone Rector 6340 
NEW YORK. PHILADBLPHIA BOSTON. DETROIT. MILWAUKEE ST.LOUIS. MINNEAPOLIS 


A well 
attention-getting 



















This investment copy shows 


done with a given amount 
constructed advertise- 


quality of the headline. 
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| Bank Your Savings Here 
| Because— i} 
. Our Savings Department has all of the mod- 
ern facilities and services required by success- 
i ful savers. i! 
2. It pays a liberal rate of interest on Savings 





it Accounts which is credited to the depositor’s | 

| account every three months. 

Deposits may be made or withdrawn by mail 

{ —by enclosing your Savings Pass Book—after \ 

" the transaction is complete your PassBookis —f} 

returned witheut delay—at nocostortrouble =| 

to you. 

4. After you have i 
we recommend that you invest a portion of Wl 

| your Savings in sound and safe bonds or 

| morigages which yicld a larger rate of interest i 

j than is usually paid on Savings Accounts. WW 

| 

' 

| 

| 

\ 





become a Successful Saver, 


rs al sO carry | 
¢ pay from 
ing Accounts hav- 
ing balances of $100 upwards. 
| 6. A Savings Depositor here hasathis or her =| 
i command ail of the facilities of our Banking 
{ Mortgage Loan, Trust, —g Estate, Bond and 
i Safe Deposit Departmen i 
H | 7. All Savings Deposits ~ by the 10th of {| 
ny interest quarter month (January, April, ! 
July and October),'draw interest from the Ist 
of the month, 


Start An Account Now With i 


Tar MInNESOtA LOAN H 
' 
1 409 MAROULTTE kerr Neato MINNEAPOLIS 





i 5. Many of our Sevings Deposi 
! C hecking Accounts here, 
| 2% to 2!$% on all Check 
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“Reason why” copy. Very con- 
vineingly written. This type of 
copy, Which is a straight appeal 
to a man’s reasoning powers 
rather than an effort to approach 
him through his emotional side, 


can be drawn out to some length 
without loss of effect. This 
type, however, does not appeal to 


as wide a range of readers as 
copy which approaches the intel- 
lect through the senses. There 
is a certain class which resents 
a straight attempt at approach 
through the medium of persuasion 
or argument, 


mately 3000 new customers dur- 
ing its three months’ duration. 

The operation of the contest, 
as described by J. V. Corrigan, 
publicity manager of the insti- 
tution, who managed it, is 
summed up as follows: 

It was decided at the outset 
to concentrate the activities of 
the employees in securing sav- 
ings accounts of $5 and up and 
safe deposit boxes of $5 or 
more. A scoring system of 150 
points for minimum saving ac- 
counts was announced, allowing 
1 point for each $5 in excess. 
Therefore $25 savings accounts 
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“As Modern as We are Old2— 
Performing 
Every Function of a Bank 


‘ offe: 
Commercial-3t2 0% 
modern method of commercial 
banking —yet clinging to the con- 
servatism that makes for absolute 
safety. 


° extensive facil- 
Foreign=ities for fnanc- 
ing exports and imports and for 





the purc! 
at the most favorable rates. 


acting in 
Trusts— trust on chained 


to administer and ‘protect your 
property-and make it profitable. 


and brevity of copy combine 
a New York bank stand out 
bank advertisements. 


were entitled to 154 points, $50 
savings account 159 points, etc. 
A $5 safe deposit box was 
worth 150 points all boxes in 
excess being granted 200 points. 

The basis of remuneration for 
points was as follows: Up to 
5000 points, one-half cent per 
point; 5000 to 15,000 points, 
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B Is— at your disposal 
~~ for the purchase 
and sale of securities and for 
your relief from all details con- 
cerning such transactions. 


Credit— ‘itis tr we 
immediate furnishing of do- 
mestic and foreign trade 
information, 


Industrial—<3y°°234 

to cooperate in all oon per- 
taining to business efficiency 
and industrial management. 


Seeking New Business On Our Reco:d 


THE 
CHEMICAL 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


Strength of layout, originality of headline, and conciseness 


to make this advertisement of 
well above the general run of 


three-quarter cent per point; 
15,000 and over, one cent per 
point. 

The reward in each case was 
retroactive, believing that this 
furnished an incentive for em- 
ployees to advance into a higher 
class. 

It was decided to organize 





two leagues, namely the Gumps 
and Googles, consisting  9f 
eight teams of one c aptain and 
twelve members each. 

Captains of the teams wer 
picked from among those who 
made most favorable showings 
in a previous contest conducted 
by the institution a year ago. 

Before the contest was ever 
announced to the employees in 
general, however, a meeting of 
captains was held, at which 
distribution of employees’ names 
was made. 

Employees were divided into 
classes, those who did and those 
who-did not come in contact 
with the public. Each team 
was given its relative propor- 
tion of tellers, bond salesmen, 
bookkeepers, etc., so that each 
team would have an equal op- 


portunity to produce results § 


and “cash in” on special prizes. 

Special prizes were offered to 
the three teams finishing high 
Captains of such teams would 
receive $100, $50 and $25 and 
members $10, $5 and $2.50 each, 
respectively. This feature was 
responsible in a large way for 
its success, developing quite 4 
bit of competition. 

Results count, and the results 
of this contest were even better 
than the bank had dared to 
anticipate. It is true that other 
employees’ contests have pro 
duced a larger volume of busi- 
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 Wiewne 's Department 


A WOMAN came into the 
ee the other day with 
securities. She 


waobeiitien ter or investment a1- 
pny a place to deposit her 
money, a safe-deposit box and 
a little yugety. She found 
them all 

Howden tune 
Open a 
arent Tite 


HAMILTON 
NATIONAL BANK 


130 West-42nd St., New York 
nad 











This brief piece of copy on the 
woman's department of a Ne 
York bank gets an appealing stor 
across in less than fifty words 
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ness, but considering the num- 
ber of employees working for 
the institution, the Liberty Cen- 
tral contest ranks as one of the 
best successes of its kind in the 
country. 

A total of 2813 savings ac- 
counts, approximating $145,000 
in savings deposits was secured, 
the average initial deposit being 
around $55 to $60. <A total of 
180 safe deposit customers was 
secured, making the net result, 
2998 new accounts, secured in 
seventy-five working days, by 
approximately 200 employees. 


Tae Guarpian Savings & Trust 
Co, Cleveland, publishes a 
series of twelve four-page book- 
lets, each with a cover illustra- 
tion appropriate to the copy, 
covering the subjects of sav- 
ings; the value of a bank ac- 


s count; borrowing from a bank; 
































the advantages of a _ check- 
ing account; establishing bank 
credit; making the budget; etc. 
Each of these booklets has an 
attention arresting caption on 
the outside cover. 


Tue vse of color reproductions 
of artistically taken photo- 
graphs, lends to “Bankitaly 
Life”, house organ of the Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco, Calif., 
a touch of distinction that 
makes this publication stand 
out at once as something well 
out of the ordinary. 


“Four Big Items”, a folder dis- 
tributed by the Chelsea Sav- 
ings Bank, Norwich, Conn., 
describes the “Home Owners’ 
Club”, a new service of the 
bank, designed to help home 
owners meet with greater fa- 
cility the expenses of the four 





these plans 
partment 


Capital and Surplus 
Ten Million Dollars 








How to Vote on 
Daylight Saving 


is the question which will confront 
citizens of Milwaukee Tuesday 


sidered the importance of SAVING A 
PART OF YOUR INCOME regularly? 
Systematic saving of part of your income, 
or the failure to do so, will largely de- 
termine your ultimate financial 
pendence and your future happiness. 


The First Wisconsin National Bank offers 
you a choice of a number of helpful plans 
to make saving easier for you 
our 47,000 savings depositors are using 


Sia of SAVING, have you con- 


ACCOUNT desk 


Many cf our successful savers started 
their savings accounts with a dollar 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


inde- 


Many of 


Ask about them at the NEW 
in our Savings De- 


Milwaukee 





ling headline. 





x the copy. The use 


or votir 
be a gx 


a S a very doubtful 


method for catching the attention. 
quantity. 





You think that you are going to 
ething about how to vote on daylight saving. 
There is not a word about either daylight saving 


But 


of this sort of headline may 


But its good- 


86 


HURRA! 


Depositors’ State Bank 
Opens Tomorrow 


A free picture show will be given especially for the 
people, at the Majestic Theater this evening, 





Sandwiches and Coffee 
—will be served friends and patrons of the new bank 
at the Majestic Immediately following the show. 


eeeeeee 
eeeeeee 


ALL FREE : ALL COME 


You may smile when you look 
the above advertisement over. 
But it does get your attention, and 
not improbably it aroused some 
real interest in the community in 
which it appeared. This type of 
advertisement may serve its pur- 
pose well enough in a small com- 
munity where everybody knows 
everybody else. 


items of home upkeep; taxes, 
repairs, coal and _ insurance. 
The plan embodies the deposit 
each week (or month) of a 
regular amount based on the 
home owner's own estimate 
made from an average over a 
period of years for tax, repair, 
coal and insurance expense. 


REcENTLY a unique display, 
featuring the “Comparative 
Foreign Exchange Purchasing 
Power of the American Dollar”, 
was on exhibit for a week in 
the Olive street window of the 
Liberty Central Trust Company 
of St. Louis. 

The display was especially 
constructed for the bank and 
consists of a million Soviet 
rubles, one hundred thousand 
German marks, and one hun- 
dred thousand Austrian kronen. 

The rubles, which before the 
war, were worth $525,000 could 
be bought on January 30 last, 
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at $569,000 had cde 
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Are You Up in the Air? 
D° YOU want to be? 
steady, success sure— 


Open a Savings Account Today 





If you wish to keep 
your feet on the ground—no matter where 
your head is—there is a way. To make progress 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


$9.80. 

The display also contains fiy. 
American gold backs and js j. 
lustrated with pictures of the 
stock exchanges of Petrograd, 
Berlin and Vienna. 

© 

Frank Fuchs Honored 

Frank Fuchs, advertising 
manager of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, who has re- 
cently been made chairman of 
the financial advertisers’ de- 
partmental of the St. Louis Ad- 
vertising Club, has just beer 
appointed a member of the 
committee on bank advertising 
and publicity of the Missouri 
Bankers 

The committee will render 
practical suggestions on finan- 


Association. 


cial advertising to members of 
the association, particularly t 
country bankers. 

© 


“THe ComMERCE Putse”, month- 

















Incongruity personified! 
between this illustration and the impulse to 
account, we fail to see it. 
in the above advertisement convey 
apparently several stories above the street 
lustration and headline 

and futility. 


$20,500 


only $2.20. 
ot exchange 


for sixty cents. The marks 
valued at $23,500 before the 
war, were worth only $7, while 


If there is any possible connection 
The illustration and the headline 
nothing in 
beyond the fact that here is a workman astride a steel beam 


might fit anything with equal facility 


Austrian 
The entire quantity 


ly house organ of the Com- 
merce Trust Company, F ansas 
City, Mo., is featuring a -eries 
of articles written especially for 
This il- it by various men_ nationally 
known in the field of financial 
advertising, each article treat- 
ing of some timely and inter- 
phase of bank adver- 


open a savings 
particular 


level. 


kronen cost 
esting 


on display, valued _ tising. 








National Thrift Week, January 17th - 23rd 


MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


of the TWENTY OFFICES of 


OF BUFFALO 




















MARINE TRUST COMPANY 





MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 
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MARINE TRUST COMPANY 



































In this series of advertisements the 
The use of less type would 


distribution of the type is rather confusing. 
have helped these advertisements 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 


matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for N 


Albany, N. Y., City Svgs. Bank, F. H. Williams, 
treas. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., J. B. 
Fogal, asst. secy.-treas. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat’l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 

Berkeley, Cal., Berkeley Com’l & Svgs. Bk., G. 
L. Pape, Vv. P. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’l Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Boston, Mass., Nat’l] Shawmut Bank, A. L. 
Winship, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mer. 

Boston, Mass., States St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to pres. 

Brenham, Tex., lst Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 


cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
A. E. Leighton, adv. mgr. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 


treas. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Marine Tr. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mgr. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 
Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co., ° 
Frost, P. 
saa | Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 
E. Auracher, adv. mgr. 
Shean Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. 
A. Zimmerman, V. P. 
Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat’l Bank, 
. F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mgr. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. Co., 
E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
J. V. Holdam, asst. tr. off. 
Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, E. C. 
Burton, V. P. 
Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley Bank, H. 
Picklesimer, mgr. new business dept. 
a Ill, Bauder-Baker, 738 S. Michigan 
+ oe E. Bauder, pres. 
Ginen” Ill, Critchfield & Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mgr. 
Chicago, Ill., Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, H. J. 
Bilansky, mgr. bus. ex. dept. 
Chicago, Ill., Chicago Morris Plan Bank, S. B. 
Clark, mgr. serv. dept. 
Chicago, Ill, Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
5 F. G. Heuchling, Vv. P. 
Chicago, IIL, , State Bank of Chicago, E. L. Jarl, 
asst. cas 
Chicago, IIL, 
pub. mgr. 
rm, Tenn., lst Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 


Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Izant, adv. 

Cleve “—e Ohio, Cleveland Tr. Co., I. I. Sperling, 
pub 

Cleveland Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 


Central Nat’l Bank, R. J. 
r. 


Na y. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
.,,. 50m, pub. mgr. 
Clinton, lowa, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 


Pp € 
Corsicana, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
asst. cash. 
onn., Danielson Tr Co, C. H. 
weather, treas. 
City Nat’l Bank, L. C. 
a mgr 
vayton, Ohio, Nat’l Cash Register Co, H. \V. 
Karr, dir. pub. 


Tingley, 


Yew Names and Other Changes. 


Dayton, Ohio, Nat’l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
asst. cash. 

Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
bell, adv. mgr. 

Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

East Moline, Ill, Manufacturers State Bank, 
F. T. Shearman, cash. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., ist & Citizens Nat’! 
Bank, M. H. Jones, cash. 

Elmira, N. Y., = Nat’! Bank, Helen E. Mal- 
lory, adv. mg 

Evansville, Ind., eNat’l — Bank, Josephine C. 
MacCorkle, pub. mg 

Evansville, Ind., 9 State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cas 

Flint, Mich., Citisens ‘Com’! & Svgs. Bank, H. E. 
Potter, ‘asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. Smith, 
mgr. special serv. dept. 

Flint, Mich., Genesee Co. Svgs. Bank, W. Power, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., P. O. Ahlin, 
vs 


Greenville, 8S. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 

Haverhill, Mass., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Nat’l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cas 

Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell, adv. dept. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. & treas. 

Joliet, Ill., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, Ill, City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Tr. Co., F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 

Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 

Long Beach, Cal., Long Beach Nat’l Bank, P. 
L. Hudson, asst. cash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific-Southwest Tr. & Svgs. 

R. M. MacLennan, adv. mer. 

Los Angeles, Cal., _—— Bank & Tr. Co., A. L. 
Lathrop, tr. 

Los Gatos, Cal., 
sher, pres. * 

Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Apartado 
1023, E. C. Hirt. 

Madison, S. D., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, M. F. 
Berther, V. P. 

Manila, P. I., Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
?. Nolting, pres. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
a. 2 Hammond, mgr. bus. serv. dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, T. H. Wallace, treas. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Midland Nat’l Bank, L. L. 
D. Stark, asst. ‘tr. off. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
W. E. Brockman, pub. mgr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat’! Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’! Bank, 

Bennett. 

Monterrey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 

of A. Zambrano & Sons, Apartado No. 


s69 


off. 
ist Nat’l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
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Montreal, Que., Banque d'Hochelaga, 112 St. 
James St., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pub. 

Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass'n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 

New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’l Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, secy. to pres. 

New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P., W. B. Wisdom, adv. mgr. 

Newport News, Va., lst Nat’l Bank, D. L. Down- 

ing, asst. cash. 

Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 

Y. C., American Express = 65 Broadway, 

s. D. Malcolm, gen. mgr. ad 

. Fe - American Union Bank, ‘R. Stein, asst. 

cas 

Y. C., Bank of America, Withers Woolford. 

Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 

Y. C., Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 

Gatling, V. P. 

N. ¥. C., Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 


Z2% % ZZ 


mer. 

N. Y. C., The Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., I. H. 
Meehan, asst. V. P. 

N. Y. C., Hamilton Nat’l Bank, 130 W. 42nd 
St., E. S. Van Leer, asst. cash. 

N. — —— & Metals Nat’! Bank, F. W. 
ehle, V. 

N. ys New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth, pub. 


N. Y. c. North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Bkirch, 


secy. 

N. Y. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mgr. 

Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
new bus. mer. 

Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Co. Trust Co., 
G. 8S. Willis, pres. 

Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 
asst. treas. 

Oak am Ill, Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
xy A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept 
Orizaba, Ver., Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 

146. 


Osaka, Japan, Japan Trust Bank, Ltd., H. 
Araki, for. div. 

Owego, N. Y., Owego Nat’l Bank, H. L. Under- 
hill 

Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., glee Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mg 

Phila., Pa., 4th St. eNat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach, 
adv. mer. 

Phila., Pa., Overbrook Bank, R. H. Thompson, 


Vv. P. 

Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’l serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E. 
Deily, asst. cash. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett, mgr. svgs. & pub. dept 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 
R. W. Etter, asst. cash. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mgr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., South Side Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. cash. 

Raleigh, N. C., Com’l Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Richmond, Va., Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., asst. cash. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott. V. P. 

Ripon, Wis., lst Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. mer. 

San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley, 
V. P. 


San sumestonn, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Blidg., L. 
. Peede. 

San Francisco, Cal., Anglo-California Tr. 
R. P. Anderson, mgr. bus. dev. d 

San Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. 
man, asst. cash. 

Santa Rosa, Cal., American Nat’l Bank, J. G, 
Morrow, V. P. & cash. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l Bank, Theda A. Hopps, 
mer. new bus. dept. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp,, 
F. J. Raven. 

Shelbyville, Ill, 1st Nat’l Bank, J. C. Eber- 
spacher, V. P. 

Sioux Falls, 8. D., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. W. 
Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown Branch, N. Y., 
J. A. Overton, cash. 

— =. Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 


Bank of Smithtown, 


Spokane, Wash., Old Nat’l a, Union Tr. Co., 
A. F. Brunkow, pub. mg 

St. Joseph, Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., 4 Central Tr. Co., J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mg 

St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., 8. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo. .» Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, asst. to pres. 

Stockholm, Sweden, —— Handelsbanken, 
P. G. ‘Norberg, pub. mg 

Stroudsburg, Pa., butcnmbees Nat’l Bank, C. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens-Amer. Bank & Tr. Co., L. 
A. Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, asst. secy-treas. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
A. St. L. Trigge, secy. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada, 8 King St. West. 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. & pub. mgr. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, 8S. F. Cla- 
baugh, V. P. & cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank, A. F. Winn, 
Jt.. V. P. 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat’l Bk., R. W. Mackay, 
cash. 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., W. 8. 
Lyons, asst. secy. 

Ww —). D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 

Thompson, pub. mgr. 
Wein N. Y., Jefferson Co., Nat’l Bank, 
W. Oakes, ‘asst. cash. 
Wausau, Wis., Marathan Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
ger, cash. 
Waynesboro, 1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 
beer ae Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. L. Matson, 
adv. dept. 
West Chester, Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 
J. C. Hall, V. P. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, 
W. J. Ruff, cash. " 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., be ae Nat'l Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. pub. dep 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 

E. Taylor, pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 

Veumgnows, Ohio, 1st Nat’l Bank & Dollar 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., J. N. Higley, pub. mer. 

Such Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegs- 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-mgr. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Established. 1810 


‘THE Mecuanics & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 


imerce, 


m Ave, 
Home 


Capital, Surplus, Profits . $27,000,000 


OFFICERS 
GATES W. McGARRAH, Chairman of the Board 
JOHN McHUGH, President 

FRANK O. ROE, Vice-Pres. ERNEST W. DAVENPORT, Asst. Cashier 
HARRY H. POND, Vice-Pres. ARTHUR M. AIKEN, Asst. Cashier 
SAMUEL 8S. CAMPBELL, Vice-Pres. ARTHUR W. McKAY, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM E. LAKE, Vice-Pres. CLIFTON STANTON, Asst. Cashier 
OSCAR E. DOOLY, Vice-Pres. ROBERT J. KIESLING, Asst. Cashier 
ALEXANDER 8S. WEBB, Vice-Pres. ROGERS W. GOULD, Asst. Cashier 
FREDERICK W. GEHLE, Vice-Pres. ALEXANDER F. BRYAN, Asst. Cashier 
M. G. B. WHELPLEY, Vice-Pres. GEORGE W. DUSENBURY, Asst. Cashier 
JOSEPH 8S. HOUSE, Cashier P. M. SAYFORD, Auditor 


Matson, 


Tr. Co., 





Bank, Trust Department Foreign Department 


RAYMOND H. SEE, Manager CARL SCHULZ, Manager 


Bond Department 
ROGERS W. GOULD, Manager 


_ Ww. M. 
Tr. Co., 


Canada, 





Dollar 
mgr. 
onnegEe- 


DIRECTORS 


JULIUS H. BARNES GATES W. McGARRAH 
JOHN E. BERWIND JOHN McHUGH 
WILLIAM H. CHILDS T. FRANK MANVILLE 
WILLIAM E. COREY Pp. F. MURPHY 
FRANK J. EGAN THEODORE PRATT 
WILLIAM E. 8S. GRISWOLD ROBERT C. PRUYN 
HENRY O. HAVEMEYER SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
WALTER C. HUBBARD FERD. W. ROEBLING, JR. 
WILLIAM A. JAMISON HENRY H. ROGERS 
L. F. LOREE JOHN D. RYAN 
V. EVERIT MACY AMBROSE G. TODD 
A. P. VILLA 


Suisses, 
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The Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 
(occupied January 1, 1923) 


The above building is typical of the many splendid banking structures de- 
signed by the Weary and Alford Company during the past two years. The 
service rendered includes the design and layout of the entire building and 
banking quarters, with all structural, mechanical, electrical, vault and other 
engineering work. Further views, with detailed information as to planning 
and cost are at your disposal. 


May we send you a copy of our portfolio 
“The Work of Weary and Alford Company”? 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Banks’ Lien Where Stockholders 
Indebted to It 


Anderson v. Cook County State Bank, 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, 191 
N. W. Rep. 417. 


giving to banks a lien upon the 

shares of their stock for any in- 
debtedness owing to the bank from the 
owner of the stock. Under such a 
statute, a bank may refuse to transfer 
shares standing in the name of a per- 
son who owes it money. 

Where there is no statute of this 
character a lien in favor of the bank 
may be created through the medium of 
a by-law. And the lien thus created 
will be valid against all persons having 
notice of the existence of the by-law. 

In Minnesota there is a statute which 
gives to corporations, generally, a lien 
upon their stock for claims against the 
stockholders. 

In the present case, it is held that 
any lien which a bank might have by 
virtue of this statute, or by virtue of its 
by-laws, is abolished by a section of the 
banking law (G. S. § 6357) which pro- 
vides that a bank ‘‘shall make no loan 
or discount on the security of its own 
capital stock, nor be the purchaser or 
holder thereof, unless necessary to pre- 
vent loss upon a debt previously con- 
tracted in good faith, and all stock so 
acquired shall be disposed of at public 
or private sale within six months after 
it is so acquired”. 

It was accordingly held that a judg- 
ment creditor of a bank’s stockholder, 
which stockholder was indebted to the 
bank, had a claim against shares of 
stock belonging to the stockholder prior 
to the bank’s claim. 


OPINION 


|’ some states, there is a statute, 


Action by John Anderson against one 
Burns, in which Cook County State 


Bank intervened. From the judgment 
for intervener the plaintiff appeals. 
Reversed. 

TAYLOR, J.—On May 24, 1920, de- 
fendant Burns purchased from one 
Mooney, through the officers of inter- 
vener bank, twenty-five shares of the 
capital stock of the bank of the par 
value of $100 each and the bank issued 
to him its stock certificate No. 181 for 
the. shares so purchased. Burns bor- 
rowed from the bank the money to make 
the purchase and gave his promissory 
note therefor in the sum of $2850, no 
part of which has been paid. On Jan- 
uary 25, 1921, plaintiff began an action 
against Burns and garnisheed one Whar- 
ton who then had possession of the cer- 
tificate of stock and also levied upon 
the stock under a writ of attachment. 
The bank intervened and claimed a lien 
on the stock for the amount due from 
Burns on his note. The trial court ren- 
dered judgment to the effect that the 
bank had a lien on the stock for the 
sum of $2850 and interest thereon from 
the date of the note; that plaintiff had 
a lien on the stock for the sum of 
$1,591.01, the amount of the judgment 
rendered in his favor against Burns, and 
interest thereon from the date of the 
judgment; that the lien of plaintiff was 
subordinate and inferior to that of the 
bank; that the stock be sold; that the 
amount due the bank be paid first out of 
the proceeds; and that the amount due 
plaintiff be paid next. Plaintiff ap- 
pealed. 

The bank concedes that its only claim 
to a lien on the stock rests on section 
6176, G. S. 1913, which provides, 
among other things, that— 

“Stock shall not be transferred upon 
the books of the corporation while any 
installment thereon remains delinquent, 
nor while any indebtedness of the record 
holder thereof to the corporation re- 
mains unpaid.” 
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This statute was under consideration 

in United States & C. Land Co. v. Sul- 
livan, 118 Minn. 27, 128 N. W. 1112, 
Ann. Cas. 1912A, 51, and was held to 
create a lien on the stock for debts due 
to the corporation from the stockholder, 
so that the real question presented is 
whether this statute, found among the 
general provisions relating to corpora- 
tions, applies to banks incorporated and 
operating under the state banking law. 
The statute regulating banks provides 
that a bank— 
“shall make no loan or discount on 
the security of its own capital stock, 
nor be the purchaser or holder thereof, 
unless necessary to prevent loss upon a 
debt previously contracted in good faith, 
and all stock so acquired shall be dis- 
posed of at public or private sale within 
six months after it is so acquired.” G. 
S. 1913, § 6357. 

This provision, taken from the Fed- 
eral Banking Act, was under considera- 
tion in Nicollet National Bank v. City 
Bank, 38 Minn. 85, 35 N. W. 577, 8 Am. 
St. Rep. 643. The defendant in that 
action, a state bank, asserted and sought 
to enforce a lien on a stockholder’s stock 
for his indebtedness to the bank. It 
was held, following the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, that any 
lien which the bank may have had by 
virtue of its by-laws or of other statute 
was abolished by this statute. This de- 
cision was made in 1887, and seems to 
have remained unquestioned until the 
present time. The rule announced has 
become a rule of property and should be 
followed by the courts until changed by 
the Legislature. The restrictions im- 
posed on banks by this statute were 
recognized and enforced in Sigel v. Se- 
curity State Bank, 134 Minn. 272, 159 
N. W. 567, and St. Paul & M. Trust Co. 
v. Jenks, 57 Minn. 248, 59 N. W. 299, 
but the specific question here presented 
was not involved in those cases. The 
intervener seeks to distinguish the in- 
stant case from the Nicollet Bank Case 
on the ground that the statutes giving 
liens on capital stock in force when that 
case was decided did not apply to banks, 


but that section 6176 is broad enough 
to include banks. This contention jg 
sufficiently answered in United States 
& C. Land Co. v. Sullivan, 113 Minn. 
27, 128 N. W. 1112, Ann. Cas. 1912A, 
51. Section 6176 was enacted in its 
present form as section 2863 of the Re- 
vised Laws of 1905, and it was held in 
that case that the Legislature intended 
thereby to continue the prior enactments 
unchanged in substance notwithstanding 
the change in phraseology. 
Judgment reversed. 


& 


Bank May Give Collateral For 
Purpose of Securing Deposits 


McFerson, State Bank Commissioner vy. 
National Surety Company, Supreme 
Court of Colorado, 212 Pac. 

Rep. 489. 


A bank may give collateral for the 
purpose of obtaining deposits and a 
contract of this kind entered into by a 
bank will be enforced. In this case, a 
bank, for the purpose of securing de- 
posits of county funds, gave a bond to 
secure the depositor against loss, on 
which bond the National Surety Com- 
pany was surety. The bank delivered 
certain securities to the surety company 
to protect it against loss on its bond. 

The bank subsequently passed into 
the hands of the banking commissioner. 
The surety company paid the full 
amount of its liability under the bond. 
In this action, the banking commissioner 
sought to obtain possession of the se- 
curities, claiming that the contract was 
invalid. It was held that the banking 
commissioner was not entitled to re- 
cover. The contract was lawful and 
valid in every respect and was not void 
as an attempt to prefer one creditor 
over others. The surety company was, 
therefore, entitled to retain the securi- 
ties to the extent of its liability under 
the bond. 

OPINION 


Action by Grant McFerson, as State 
Bank Commissioner, against the Na- 
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tional Surety Company, a corporation, 
and the Louisville Bank, a corporation. 
Judgment for defendants, and plaintiff 
brings error. Affirmed. 

T. J. O’Donnell, of Denver, for de- 
fendants in error. 

TELLER, J. The plaintiff in error, 
who at the time of the beginning of this 
action was in charge of the insolvent 
Louisville Bank, which had theretofore 
absorbed the Lafayette Bank, sought to 
recover from the defendant in error cer- 
tain securities received by the defendant 
in error under the following circum- 
stances: Each of the above-named banks 
had agreed with the county treasurer of 
Boulder county that, in consideration of 
his depositing county moneys with them, 
they would give him indemnifying 
bonds. In pursuance of that agreement 
the defendant in error became surety 
upon the bonds of the said bank, and 
received from each bank collateral to 
indemnify it against loss. It is the col- 
lateral thus deposited with the defend- 
ant in error which the bank commis- 
sioner seeks by suit to recover. 

For the plaintiff in error it is claimed 
that the deposit of this collateral was 
void as an attempt to prefer one creditor 
over others, and hence it may be re- 
covered. We see no ground for this con- 
tention. 

The right of the treasurer to deposit 
the money in the banks is not involved, 
and that right is, of course, undoubted. 
There is no question that a bank, in 
order to secure deposits, may give se- 
curity for them. The giving of the in- 
demnifying bonds was within the au- 
thority of the banks, and was a matter 
of ordinary business. The banks owned 
the securities pledged to the surety com- 
pany, and had full right so to pledge 
them. It is further undoubted that when 
collateral has been pledged as security 
the pledgor has no right to such col- 
lateral until the purpose of the pledge 
has been fulfilled. It is unnecessary 
to cite authorities on these points. 

There being no fraud charged, and 
no violation of law in the transaction 
having been shown, the rights of the 


bank commissioner are no greater than 
were the rights of the respective banks. 
If they could not recover the security, 
neither can he. The transaction ap- 
pears to have been one in the ordinary 
course of business, proper in every re- 
spect, and the surety company having, 
as the record shows, paid the full 
amount of its liability under the bond, 
is entitled to retain the collateral to the 
extent necessary to repay it. There is 
no principle of law or equity under 
which the plaintiff is entitled to recover. 

The various questions of pleading 
raised by the briefs need not be con- 
sidered. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


& 


Postdated Check Against Insuf- 
ficient Funds Not An 
Offense 


State v. Barone, Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, 118 Atl. Rep. 779. 


A New Jersey statute makes it a 
misdemeanor for a person to deliver a 
bank check, knowing at the time that 
the check is drawn against insufficient 
funds. 

The defendant delivered a check for 
$150 to a garage keeper in part payment 
for an automobile. The check was de- 
livered on May 1 but was dated May 65. 
Upon presentment of the check at ma- 
turity, the bank on which it was drawn 
refused payment on the ground of insuf- 
ficient funds. 

It was held that this did not consti- 
tute an offense under the statute. 


OPINION 


Joseph Barone was convicted of 
fraudulently making and delivering a 
check with knowledge that he had not 
sufficient funds in the bank with which 
to pay it and brings error. Reversed. 

GUNMERE, C. J.—The writ of 
error in this case brings up a conviction 
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had against the defendant in the Somer- 
set quarter sessions upon an indictment 
which charged that he, on May 5, 1921, 
with intent to defraud, did make and 
deliver to the order of Halsey’s Garage 
a check for $150, bearing date on the 
said 5th day of May, knowing at the 
time of the making and delivery of the 
check that he had not sufficient funds in 
or credit with the bank on which it was 
drawn with which to pay the check upon 
its presentation. The indictment charges 
the statutory offense declared in section 
1 of the supplement to our Criminal 
Procedure Act, passed April 10, 1919 
(P. L. p. 183) which provides that— 

“Any person who, with intent to de- 
fraud, shall make or draw, or utter or 
deliver, any check, draft or order for 
the payment of money upon any bank 
or other depositary, knowing at the 
time of such making, drawing, uttering 
or delivery, that the maker, or drawer, 
has not sufficient funds in, or credit 
with, such bank or other depositary for 
the payment of such check, draft or 
order, in full, upon its presentation, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

The legislative purpose to be gathered 
from the language of this section of the 
statute seems to us to be plain, and that 
is to make criminal the fraudulent giv- 
ing of a check which is immediately 
payable; the maker knowing when he 
delivers it that he has not sufficient 
funds in the bank upon which it is 
drawn out of which it can be paid. And 
this purpose is made clear—-if the first 
section of the supplement leaves it at all 
in doubt—by section 2 thereof, which 
declares that, as against the maker of 
the check, refusal of payment by the 
bank shall be prima facie evidence of 
intent to defraud. 

The charge laid in the indictment 
was that made criminal by the statute, 
as we construe it, viz. the giving of a 
check immediately payable, drawn upon 
a bank in which the maker had not suf- 
ficient funds on deposit with which to 
meet it. The proofs submitted on the 
part of the state, however, conspicuously 
failed to support that charge. The 





situation disclosed by the evidence was 
that on May 1, 1921, the Halsey Garage 
sold either to the defendant or a friend 
of his (the identity of the purchaser 
being left somewhat in doubt) a second- 
hand automobile for $600, that the car 
was delivered to the purchaser at the 
time of the sale, and that in part pay- 
ment of the purchase price the defend- 
ant gave to the Halsey Garage his check 
for $150, postdated on May 5, because 
of the fact that the defendant then had 
no funds in the bank upon which it was 
drawn, and that he informed the man- 
ager of the Halsey Garage of this fact 
when the check was delivered. No at- 
tempt was made to prove that at the 
time of the delivery of the check any 
promise or representation was made by 
the defendant other than the mere giv- 
ing of the check, that on the day of its 
date he would have funds on deposit in 
the bank sufficient in amount to satisfy 
it; nor was there even a suggestion in 
the evidence that the payee had been in- 
duced to accept the check by reason of 
any express representation with relation 
to it which was made by the defendant. 

From this collation of the facts sub- 
mitted it is clear that the transaction 
proved is essentially variant from that 
laid in the indictment, and it would seem 
that this alone is sufficient to set aside 
the conviction now before us; for, as 
was said in State v. Riley, 65 N. J. 
Law, 624, 48 Atl. 536: “Evidence not 
within the allegations of the indictment 
is incompetent to induce a conviction.” 
But, as this phase of the case has not 
been considered by counsel either for the 
defense or for the state, we prefer to 
base our conclusion in this case upon the 
determination of the question whether 
the mere fact that a person gives for a 
valuable consideration a postdated check 
upon a bank in which he has no deposit 
with which to meet it when the due date 
arrives brings him within the condemna- 
tion of the statute, even if our construc- 
tion thereof be too narrow. We think 
that it does not. The giving of a check 
presently payable is an implied repre- 
sentation by the drawer that he then 
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has funds on deposit in the bank upon 
which it is drawn sufficient to meet it 
upon its presentation for payment. 

The giving of a postdated check car- 
ries with it no such implication, but 
rather the contrary. It is a mere prom- 
ise to discharge a present obligation on 
a future day. And the fact of its non- 
payment when the due date arrives— 
without more—is no more evidence that 
it was given with fraudulent intent than 
is the permitting of a promissory note 
to go to protest proof of such intent, 
or the failure to pay the purchase price 
of goods sold on credit, standing alone, 
evidence of fraud in the making of the 
contract. Fraud is never presumed, but 


must always be proved, and an intent 
to defraud cannot be predicated solely 
upon the mere nonperformance of a fu- 
ture promise. The citation of authority 
in support of such a proposition is un- 
necessary. Its application under facts 
similar to those presented in the present 
case led to a reversal of a conviction in 
Brown v. State, 166 Ind. 85, 76 N. E. 
881, 8 Ann. Cas. 1068, and in State v. 
Winter, 98 S. C. 294, 82, S. E. 419. 

For the reason indicated, we consider 
that the application of the defendant for 
the direction of a verdict at the close of 
the state’s case should have been grant- 
ed, and that its refusal requires a re- 
versal of the conviction. 


UE 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Enprror. 





Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tue Banxers Macazineg, 71-73 Murray Street, 








QUESTION: Not long ago I at- 
tended a lecture on credits in which the 
statement was made that in extending 
accommodation to a mercantile company 
a “qualitative analysis” should be made 
of its receivables and merchandise. Can 
you explain what is meant by this term? 
The lecturer was attempting to point out 
that certain businesses could be loaned 
on a smaller current ratio than others. 
—S. F. T. 

_ ANSWER: In analyzing any statement 
it is necessary to consider the liquidness of 
the company’s receivables and merchandise 
. e, to apply a “qualitative analysis” to 
them. Certain businesses can be loaned with 
safety on a much smaller margin of current 
assets over current liabilities than would be 


considered safe in other lines of industry. 
For instance, it is quite obvious that in the 
case of a business where the receivables are 
collected on short terms and the merchandise 
is turned over quickly, we would be willing 
to extend credit on a lower “current ratio” 
than we would in a business where the re- 
ceivables are outstanding for long periods 
of time and where the merchandise turnover 
is slow. To illustrate this we are taking the 
liberty of quoting some statistics compiled 
by Alexander Wall several years ago in a 
little pamphlet called “Credit Barometrics”. 
These statistics show, among other figures, 
the average ratio of sales to receivables, and 
sales to merchandise, in various lines of 
business, based upon a consolidation of a 
large number of statements of concerns 
in the industries in question. (These 
figures are now somewhat out of date but 
nevertheless serve to illustrate the purpose.) 
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Take as an example two dissimilar lines of 
businesses: Dealers in farm implements and 
wholesale grocers. According to Mr. Wall’s 
figures, the average ratio of quick assets to 
quick debt for farm implements at the time 
of compiling the figures was 355.78 per cent., 
very much higher than the current ratio of 
the wholesale grocer, which was 237.98. Yet 
in the former case neither the receivables 
nor the merchandise were as liquid as in 
the latter. The average ratio for farm 
implement houses of sales to receivables 
was 329.62, and of sales to merchandise, 
209.33. Roughly, this means that receivables 
were outstanding for about three months 
and eighteen days, and that merchandise was 
turned over once every five months and 
twenty-one days. Yet in the case of the 
wholesale grocer, the ratio of sales to receiv- 
ables was 788.06 per cent. and of sales to 
merchandise 564.25 per cent. This latter in- 
dicated that receivables were outstanding 
roughly about one month and fifteen days 
and that the merchandise was turned over 
approximately every two months and three 
days. Very obviously, then, a wholesale 
grocer could be extended credit on a state- 
ment showing a lower current ratio than 
that of a manufacturer of farm implements. 

In analyzing the current ratio another 
rather interesting point to be taken into 
consideration is that we are considering two 
dissimilar elements: Merchandise, which is 
figured on a cost valuation (unless market 
is lower than cost); and receivables, which 
are of course entered at the selling price, 
i. e., cost plus profits. Therefore, by merely 
juggling the figures on its books, a com- 
pany could transform a large part of its 
merchandise into receivables, and thereby in- 
crease the ratio. Reasoning from this, we 
must also realize that if, on a statement ap- 
pearing one year, the receivables, in propor- 
tion to the merchandise, are considerably 
increased over those of the previous year, 
we should expect to see a proportionately 
larger current ratio. 


QUESTION: On the statement of a 
customer of this bank I find among the 
receivables rather a large amount owing 


to one of the concern’s officers. Should 
this be treated as a quick or slow asset, 
provided we consider the officer men- 
tioned good for the amount ?—K. W. 


ANSWER: This is a slow asset. Bankers 
very seldom consider amounts due from 
officers as current, and the practice of a 
corporation’s officers borrowing from the 
company personally is not looked upon with 
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favor. If the officers are entitled to ac- 
commodation there is no reason why they 
should not obtain the necessary funds from 
their banks instead of asking the corpora- 
tion to loan it to them out of its business, 
If a bank credit man is convinced to his 
own satisfaction that an amount owing 
from an officer will be paid at a certain 
date, it is of course possible for him to 
consider it as a current asset in his personal 
analysis. However, such a case is the ex- 
ception as it must be remembered that in the 
event of the individual officer getting into 
financial difficulty the corporation of which 
he is an official is not likely to press for 
payment. Too often corporations have 
loaned officers or stockholders money with- 
out any sound basis for extending the credit 
other than a desire to be of assistance to 
the individual in his personal affairs. 


QUESTION: I have before me the 
statements for June 30 and December 
31 of a manufacturer of heating appara- 
tuses (furnaces and boilers) and am at- 
tempting to analyze them by compari- 
son. As I am not familiar with the 
seasonal borrowing periods in this line, 
can you tell me if normally I should 
expect to find the company’s debt and 
inventory reduced in December and 
quite high in June? In the statements in 
question the December balance sheet 
makes a distinctly more favorable show- 
ing. What time do collections come in 
most heavily in this business and when 
are inventory stocks highest? What are 
the selling terms?—J. S. S. 


ANSWER: Manufacturers of heating ap- 
paratuses stock up and manufacture most 
heavily during the first seven months of the 
year. Their borrowing period is at its peak 
in the months of June, July and August, 
when their balance sheets should show heavy 
inventories and correspondingly high notes 
payable. The greater part of collections 
come in during the months of September, 
October and November. In September 
manufacturers should begin to take up their 
notes payable with their banks. In Decem- 
ber their statements should make a favor- 
able showing, with reduced debt and 
stronger current position. If the reverse of 
this is true the matter certainly warrants 
immediate investigation. Selling terms are 
usually 2-10-30, although trade acceptances 
may be taken for sixty day periods. 
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HROUGH long experience, travelers bearing our 
Letters of Credit have come to rely upon our 
London office for the prompt and accurate forwarding 
of their mail to all parts of Europe. 123 Pall Mall 
has served a generation of travelers as their foreign 
address. It has become their point of communication 
with friends and business associates. Our Travelers 
Letters of Credit meet every demand of foreign travel. 
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“You intimated this might happen” 


NE MORNING the newspa- 
Se published a dispatch 
concerning a foreign develop- 
ment whichunfavorably affected 
many American firms engaged 
in foreign trade. The news was 
unexpected. It created in certain 
quarters a feeling of uneasiness. 


“Am I surprised by this? No,” 
said one exporter to his banker. 
“You intimated that it might 
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happen; and during the past two 
months, we have been able to 
prepare against it.” 


Because of its familiarity with 
conditions abroad, and its daily 
contact with foreign bankers and 
business men, The Equitable 
frequently is able to anticipate 
financial and economic develop- 
ments, and to make suggestions 
that benefit its customers. 
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Anglo-American Co-operation 






By Frederick C. Goodenough 


Chairman of Barclays Bank, England 


(The following article is taken from the ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Goodenough at the spring 
meeting of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at the Westchester- 
Biltmore Country Club, Rye, N. Y.—THE 
EDITOR.) 

HE fact that Great Britain and 

America have come to an agree- 

ment in regard to funding the 
British debt is regarded in my country 
with great satisfaction, because it re- 
moves all doubt as to the desire of each 
country to act in a fair and friendly 
spirit towards the other. People in 
England are glad also that there can 
be no longer any question in the minds 
of Americans as to the desire and in- 
tention of Great Britain to pay her 
debts. I do not know that there was 
ever any doubt upon this point with 
Americans who know the British people. 

On the other hand we realize that 
America has shown a generous disposi- 
tion to meet the convenience of Great 
Britain in the time for making her pay- 
ments, and in other important matters 
of detail. She has also agreed to an 
adjustment of the rate of interest on the 
debt to a level which is'in keeping with 
the current rate of today. I have always 
held that America would be prepared to 
meet us favorably on these points when 
the moment should arrive for coming to 
a settlement. 

I think that this agreement will have 
a far-reaching effect. I think that it 
may be regarded as the turning point 
in the discussions and negotiations re- 
lating to the general financial settlement 
after the war. I believe that it will 
lead to agreement in regard to other 
Inter-Allied debts, and also to a final 
settlement of the reparation problem. 
Further than this, I believe also that it 
will bring about closer codperation be- 
tween Great Britain and America in 
the solution of the different problems 
in which they are both deeply concerned. 
I think that this must be so because of 


the similarity of their interests in the 
complex problem of international pay- 
ments which will follow reparation and 
debt agreements. 

The reparation question, which con- 
cerns the whole world, seems at the 
moment to have been overshadowed by 
the question of “Guarantees”. I be- 
lieve, however that this is only a passing 
phase and I am reasonably confident 
that before long, negotiations as to the 
amount to be paid, and the way in which 
payment is to be distributed, coupled 
with the question of what steps are to 
be taken to safeguard France in the 
future, will be reopened. 

At the meeting of Bonar Law and M. 
Poincaré in 1922, two of the principal 
points of difference between the British 
and French view seemed to be the 
length of time for the moratorium, and 
the value, if any, of the “C” bonds. 

I do not believe that there is any 
insuperable difficulty in either of these 
points. Whatever may be the amount 
which has eventually to be paid by Ger- 
many, or the plan by which Germany 
may decide to restore her currency and 
balance her budget, credit will be re- 
quired if any substantial payments in 
cash are to be made. If Great Britain 
and America are prepared to coéperate, 
as a purely commercial proposition, in 
finding at all events a portion of the 
initial sums that may be required, in 
such case a satisfactory arrangement 
as to the length of moratorium should 
be a comparatively easy matter. 

I do not myself regard the amount 
that is likely to be required as being 
anything very large, and I feel quite 
sure that, given stabilization by Ger- 
many, adequate security could be of- 
fered. 

The other point is that of the “C” 
bonds for 82,000,000,000 of gold marks 
which are in the nature of a third mort- 
881 
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gage, ranking after the 50,000,000,000 
gold marks which is the amount of the 
“A” and “B” bonds. I do not suppose 
that anyone will contend that these 
bonds can have much, if any, present or 
prospective value, and it seems to me 
that it is open to Germany to put for- 
ward a simple and comprehensive 
scheme containing an offer for payment 
of an amount, based on some modifica- 
tion of the original scheme, and that 
common sense would ensure an agree- 
ment being reached, because such an 
agreement would be so much in the in- 
terests of all parties, including Great 
Britain and indirectly also America. 

I do not propose to say more than I 
have done upon the vitally important 
questions of security or of the gradual 
withdrawal of France from the Ruhr, 
nor as to the measures which should be 
taken to ensure a Franco-German peace 
for a period so long as one can foresee. 
They would be measures from which 
both France and Germany as well as 
the whole world would benefit. My be- 
lief is that a solution will be achieved. 
I assume then an agreement will be 
reached in the matter of reparations, 
and I think that Great Britain and 
America, as the two great creditor coun- 
tries of the world, can, by acting in 
coéperation upon commercial lines, 
carry the matters a long way toward 
a successful conclusion. I am of course 
aware that any proposition of this kind 
must be a sound business proposition, 
but it seems to me that the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe and the general trade 
and prosperity of the world must de- 
pend upon finance, and if the people of 
Great Britain and America, as_ the 
creditor nations, are prepared to find it, 
they will at the same time serve their 
own individual and common interests. 

The question then arises, are Great 
Britain and America, as a purely com- 
mercial proposition, likely to provide 
necessary credit? I think that under 
certain circumstances, substantial sums 
would be provided by Great Britain. 
But will America do the same? She 
will decide what shall be her own policy, 
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but I can unhesitatingly say that my 
personal opinion is that the commercial 
and investment interests of the United 
States will lead her to approach this 
problem from much the same point of 
view as Great Britain. 


SIMILARITY OF ECONOMIC INTEREST 


Let me endeavor to show the similar- 
ity of economic interest which I believe 
exists between Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, and also why the debt settlement 
which has taken place and the further 
settlements, which we hope will follow, 
will lead to that close, though perhaps 
unconscious, financial coéperation be- 
tween America and Great Britain to 
which I have just referred and from 
which I anticipate much good to the 
world at large. 

This involves a consideration of the 
influences brought to bear upon a cred- 
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itor nation, also of the problem of how 
debt and interest payments can be made 
by debtor nations and in what form 
Great Britain and America are prepared 
to accept them. I need hardly say that 
payments between nations can only be 
made in the following ways, that is to 
say, in goods, in services, in gold, or in 
securities. So far, therefore, as America 
is not prepared to accept payment in 
goods, or services, or gold, she will of 
necessity follow the experience of Great 
Britain and other creditor nations and 
accept payment in securities. 

On the one hand America may con- 
tinue to reinvest in whole or in part such 
payments as are made to her by foreign 
debtors, increasing her foreign invest- 
ments and maintaining such a volume of 
trade as would afford her a surplus of 
visible exports. On the other hand she 
may avoid foreign investments, and as 
far as possible, accept payment in 
goods, or services, or gold, and in that 
case the position would be altered and 
there would be a surplus of visible im- 
ports. I think that America will, partly 
from choice and partly from force of 
circumstances, adopt a permanent policy 
of foreign investment just as Great 
Britain has done in the past. In that 
event, there will be a great community 
of interests between the two countries. 
Both will have world wide trading and 
world wide investment interests and 
both will be deeply interested in fur- 
thering world peace and world pros- 
perity. But if America should not, to a 
greater or less degree, adopt a policy 
of foreign investment, it would take her 
many years to collect the foreign debts 
now due to her and to convert them 
from external into internal assets. In 
the meantime, she will still be interested 
in conserving her foreign assets, though 
possibly not so strongly, and it will still 
be in her interests to promote prosperity 
in those countries which are indebted to 
her and which are, as a matter of fact, 
at the same time indebted to Great 
Britain. 

It is understood that in the case of 
reinvestment Great Britain has in the 
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past used what was due to her by one 
country for investment in another, as 
wisdom and prudence may have dic- 
tated, and America could of course do 
the same. 

The question of investment in German 
securities must, however, be considered 
from the standpoint of the ordinary in- 
vestor. 

I think German reparation bonds 
could be made attractive if the principle 
of the endorsed bond were accepted. I 
feel sure that to the investing public 
in Great Britain and America, in fact 
throughout the world, a bond given by 
Germany, specifically secured by Ger- 
man assets and bearing also the en- 
dorsement of the recipient nation which 
had received it on account of repara- 
tions, would prove a marketable secur- 
ity, when once a reasonable satisfactory 
settlement is in sight. 
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It is important to remember that Ger- 
many could not afford to default on a 
widely held bond issue, whatever she 
might do in regard to debts held di- 
rectly by the governments of her late 
enemies. There is also the fact that 
Great Britain and America as great 
creditor and overseas trading nations 
would secure a substantial indirect ben- 
efit through taking part in these finan- 
cial operations, inasmuch as they, by 
removing the present deadlock, would 
stimulate trade, promote peace and 
prosperity and thus conserve and con- 
solidate their overseas assets. More- 
over, some portion of the amount real- 
ized should be returned to them in part 
payment of inter-Allied debts, and 
would thus enable them to reduce their 
own government internal debt. 

There would, however, still be the 
problem of providing the credit needed 
by Germany in order to enable her to 
tide over the interval, whilst she is 
stabilizing her currency and _ taking 
measures to balance her budget. It 
seems probable that a definite ar- 
rangement as to reparations would 
bring into operation forces which 
would result in the foreign balances 
owned by German nationals becoming 
available, and I think that very little, 
if any, external aid would be required 


R26 


for this purpose. There would also be 
the gold in the Reichsbank. 

i should like to refer here to the 
case of Austria, as an example of co- 
dperative effort. We consider the bonds 
to be issued by that country will form 
a very reasonable security, yielding a 
good rate of interest. The placing of 
these bonds should enable Austria to 
recover from the desperate condition 
into which she fell, and again to be- 
come the financial center of that part 
of the world. Should this result, great 
benefit would accrue to those interested 
in foreign trade. 


THE EFFECT OF DEBT PAYMENTS 


It has been suggested to me that I 
should express an opinion as to how 
the industrial organization of Great 
Britain will be affected by the repay- 
ment of our debt to America, as to when 
Great Britain will again achieve a free 
gold market, and as to the extent to 
which her debt obligations to America 
may retard this operation. 

No one would suggest that the debt 
payment will not be a heavy burden 
upon us. Our taxation problem is 
already serious, since, in our determina- 
tion to follow a sound financial policy 
we have strained our taxable capacity 
to the very utmost—perhaps we have 
gone too far and intrenched to some 
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extent upon productive capital. It fol- 
lows that an obligation involving taxa- 
tion equivalent to an income tax of 
eight pence in the pound cannot be 
regarded lightly. The effect must be 
reflected in the standard of living, 
which cannot be so high as would other- 
wise have been possible. The full ex- 
tent of the burden, however, cannot be 
estimated, until it is possible to measure 
more accurately the influence of factors 
which at present are uncertain. For 
instance, although we are making pay- 
ments under the arrangements entered 
into, we have yet to receive payments 
from our debtors, and the burden of the 
amount we pay will obviously be les- 
sened by any amounts received. Then 
again, there is the question of prices. 
If prices fall, the volume of commodities 
necessary to discharge our obligations 
will be increased, while if, as seems 
possible, the great aggregation of gold 
in the United States, amongst other in- 
fluences, results in an increase in prices, 
then the burden will be lessened. 

The actual method of payment of 
this great sum of $4,600,000,000 plus 
interest cannot as yet be foreseen. The 
effect of the Fordney Tariff will prob- 
ably be to discourage the shipment of 
such of our manufactured goods as may 
be likely to compete in your home mar- 
kets. It is probable, therefore, that 
these goods, instead of being shipped 
to the United States, will be shipped to 
British Colonies and other countries and 
will in effect be used to pay for ship- 
ments of goods which the United States 
will take from them. This may mean 
that, to a considerable extent, the import 
into the United States, for example of 
rubber, will be paid for, not in Ameri- 
can goods, but in British goods and 
that, to that extent, American export 
trade may suffer. This, however, may 
not necessarily be the consequence, for 
if the capacity to consume of the im- 
porting countries increases, America 
may continue to ship her manufactures 
and ‘v lend the proceeds to the coun- 
tries concerned. Briefly, the effect of 
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this operation may be for America to 
increase her investments in countries to 
which Great Britain has, in the past, 
been in the habit of lending. 

Until the details of the readjustment 
in foreign trade entailed by the British 
payments to America are more clearly 
discernible, it is difficult to indicate 
their effect upon the reéstablishment of 
a free gold market in London. 

America has, since the war, attained 
the position of a great creditor nation. 
Great Britain remains also, on balance, 
a creditor nation, notwithstanding her 
debt to America, and she retains her 
old position as a financial center because 
of her knowledge and experience par- 
ticularly as regards foreign investments 
and foreign trade, whilst her financial 
and industrial position under her pres- 
ent economic system are dependent 
upon her relative cheapness. 
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POUND PARITY AND A FREE GOLD MARKET 


I might briefly refer, to a question 
of great interest, viz.: the ability of 
America’s banking system to check up- 
ward price movements. Under ordinary 
conditions the Federal Reserve System 
is very elastic, and with the disappear- 
ance of automatic checks such as that 
supplied by London when its free gold 
market was operative and with the gold 
reserves of America so far above legal 
necessity, there would seem to be a very 
real danger of inflation and of rising 
prices with consequent reaction. Ig- 
noring this danger, to which American 
bankers are fully alive, the effect of 
rising prices in America would seem to 
be to bring the pound more quickly to 
parity and even to place London once 
more in a position to draw gold from 
the United States. 

Before the war, London with her free 
gold market could, accordingly to her 
old plan, either contract or expand her 
supplies of credit upon a gold basis, so 
as to meet her needs and requirements 
from time to time, as they might arise. 
The question is, will her old ability to 
control credit and price levels remain 
unaltered, when the pound returns to 
pre-war parity and when London can 
against attract gold. Will London, with 
the pound at parity, be able once more 
to establish a free gold market? 

The question is a difficult one, for, 
under post-war conditions our currency 
is no longer based pound for pound on 
gold. It follows that, until some 
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definite, but steadily improving mini- 
mum ratio is established between gold 
and currency, there is no certainty that 
a withdrawal of gold for export would, 
by restricting the currency in circula- 
tion, bring that contraction in credit and 
fall in prices which formerly served to 
check the outflow. It seems, therefore, 
that Great Britain, before establishing 
a free gold market, would have to adopt 
a ratio system, and even then would 
require to have experience as to whether 
the cross currents of international trade 
were being adjusted so as to enable the 
liability incurred towards America for 
payment of debt and the payments 
which will have to be made for food 
supplies and raw materials, to be met 
without an undue drain from America 
on gold reserves. In the matter of 
gold reserves, codperation between 
America and Great Britain would un- 
doubtedly benefit both countries. 

However we approach these various 
problems both financial and industrial, 
it seems to me to be clear that the in- 
terests of America and Great Britain 
in foreign markets must be closely al- 
lied. 

Commerce during the last two years 
has adjusted itself to some extent to 
changed world conditions, and every in- 
terchange of commodities increases the 
possibilities of further trade. Gradually 
the natural effect of the insistent pres- 
sure of all peoples to satisfy their 
minimum requirements will restore once 
more a wider and more normal demand. 
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But we must act and not wait for the 
slow outcome of natural remedies. 
Britain and America are already al- 
lied in sympathy. Our instincts and 
our interests are the same as yours, 
while to a great extent, like you, we are 
unhampered by merely political en- 
tanglements. We can, by action to- 
gether, do much good for the world. 


& 


Great Britain 


Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, introduced his first budget 
on April 16, last in the House of Com- 
mons. 

A copyright cable to the New York 
Times giving an account of the Chancel- 
lor’s speech, says in part: 

“Premier Bonar Law sat on _ the 
Treasury bench to hear his chief lieu- 
tenant’s pronouncement, but he did not 
tax his voice by taking any part in the 
proceedings, and Messrs. Lloyd George, 
Asquith, Ramsay, Macdonald and other 
prominent Opposition leaders listened 
intently. A figure in the diplomatic 
gallery who attracted great attention 
was Herr Sthamer, the German Am- 
bassador. 

“Mr. Baldwin was able to announce a 
considerable remission in taxation. Last 
year the Treasury realized a surplus of 
£101,510,000, and, though he did not 
expect that the taxes reckoned on the 
existing basis would produce more than 
£852,650,000, or £61,362,000 less than 
last vear, his estimate of expenditures 
was only £816,616,000. This gave him 
a margin of about £36,000,000 with 
which to relieve the taxpayers. The 
income tax is to be reduced by sixpence 
in the pound, from five shillings to four 
shillings and sixpence; half of the cor- 
poration profits tax is to be remitted, 
a penny per pint is to be taken off beer, 
half the duty on sweetened mineral 
waters is to go, the duty on cider is 
abolished, certain postal rates are to be 
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lowered and telephone charges are to 
be reduced. 

“The final balance sheet of the nation, 
as the Chancellor estimates it, will be: 
Revenue, £818,500,000; expenditure, 
£816,616,000, which will leave a mar- 
gin for contingencies of £1,884,000. No 
new taxes are to be imposed. 

“In describing general conditions, Mr. 
Baldwin was optimistic. Trade, both 
home and foreign, improved ; unemploy- 
ment, though still grievous, decreased ; 
Government securities steadily appre- 
ciated, and a very striking indication of 
the general tendency was in post-office 
saving bank deposits. In January, 
February and March of last year, with- 
drawals considerably exceeded deposits, 
while in the corresponding three months 
of the current year deposits exceeded 
withdrawals by £1,250,000. 

“Last year’s surplus was £101,500,- 
000. That, the Chancellor explained, 
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had already been given to a reduction of 
debt. To hold a vast sum from the 
market would have created a crisis of 
the greatest severity, and so, as the 
money came in, it was at once applied 
to reduction of debt. 

“Passing on to the national debt the 
Chancellor said the deadweight debt 
March 31, 1922, was £7,626,000,000 
and March 31, 1928, it was £7,773,000,- 
000. Both figures were, of course, face 
value. It should not be inferred that 
there had been an increase in the bur- 
den of debt. If certain disturbing fac- 
tors were eliminated effective reduction 
of the debt amounted to more than 
£149,000,000 face value. 

“A year ago the external debt stood 
at £1,109,018,400 at par of exchange. 
On March 81 last it stood at £1,155,- 
652,000, the apparent increase being 
more than accounted for by addition to 
the debt of three years’ interest in ar- 


rears on the American debt. In four 
years from March 31, 1921, Britain had 
reduced her external debt by £209,198,- 
000. The only important external debts 
now remaining were to Canada and the 
United States, but for all practical pur- 
poses the Canadian debt might be re- 
garded as settled, while the debt to the 
United States stood at a total of $4,- 
600,000,000. 

“The sinking fund on the American 
debt was $23,000,000 and the amount 
to be repaid this in respect of the pur- 
chase of silver under the Pittman Act 
was $30,500,000. The proposed pro- 
vision for the sinking fund this year was 
£40,000,000, increasing to £45,000,000 
next year and to £50,000,000 as a maxi- 
mum thereafter, a sum approximately 
equal to the yield of the death duties. 

“Mr. Baldwin also spoke of the need 
of reducing interest on the debt. It 
now amounted to £300,000,000, 50 per 
cent. more than the total prewar bud- 
get. In the next seven years there 
would be some £1,300,000,000 of bond 
debt maturing, in addition to the £2,- 
100,000,000 war loan, which could be 
redeemed in 1929. 

“Passing on to revenue, the Chancel- 
lor pointed to signs that the purchasing 
power of the masses was falling. There 
had been less consumption of spirits and 
beer, and to some extent of tobacco. He 
had considered, he explained, making 
some reduction in the sugar tax, but he 
did not believe it would be sound in the 
present state of world markets. 

“Loud cheers greeted his announce- 
ment of a sixpence reduction in the 
income tax, and the Chancellor ended 
his long speech with these words: ‘I 
have gone to the utmost limit of my 
power to relieve the taxpayer without 
impairing the credit of the nation, for 
the future credit of the nation and relief 
to the taxpayer are in the long run 
inexplicably interwoven. I believe that 
although we are still in a series of 
transition years we have already passed 
the peak load of taxation, and we may 
hope soon to have left behind us the 
calamitous years of trade depression. 
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But our hopes may be frustrated by un- 
toward events on the Continent or unto- 
ward events at home. Industrial peace 
and reduced taxation, which is the off- 
spring of peace, can do more than any- 
thing else for the trade of this coun- 
try.’” 


France 


Premier Poincaré in a recent speech 
at Dunkirk, as reported in a copyright 
cable to the New York Times, said, 
with regard to the French attitude to- 
ward Germany, and the invasion of the 
Ruhr: 

“After a war in which we fought side 
by side for the defense of our rights, 
and which created an indissoluble com- 
munity of interests, can England be 
astonished that we . . . . intend to pro- 
tect our frontiers against new violations 
and prevent a nation whose imperialism 
appears incurable to recommence in the 
dark preparations for another invasion? 

“Peace gave us only incomplete and 


precarious guarantees. It promised us 
others which were later refused. How 
can one contest that we have the right, 
in accord with our allies, to seek pro- 
tection. 

“For three years we _ constantly 
showed patience, and patience brought 
us only disappointments. To show more 
patience, to give Germany the morato- 
rium she asked without guarantees, 
meant only to be disappointed again. 
We entered the Ruhr and we have 
learned much. We have seen Germany 
could have paid us the coal she owed, 
since now she arranged to do without 
Ruhr coal. We have proof that she 
could have paid us in foreign values, 
since today she has foreign values with 
which to make purchases abroad. We 
have been able to unmask military or- 
ganizations in the Reich. We have be- 
come convinced that if we had given 
Germany the moratorium she asked she 
would have replied at the end of that 
time with a refusal and defiance. 
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“The guarantees which Germany did 
not want to give us and which certain 
of our Allies in good faith thought use- 
less we considered necessary. What we 
have seen in the Ruhr has- convinced us 
we were right. 

“We hold these guarantees now; we 
hold them solidly, and we shall not give 
them up for mere promises. We will 
quit the occupied regions only as we 
are paid what is due us. Be sure that 
in affirming her will and in proclaim- 
ing to the world that she intends to en- 
force the peace treaty France has not 
lowered herself in the esteem of the 
peoples of the world. She is grander in 
the eyes of all those who respect right, 
and those friends of ours in England 
and America who differed with us on 
the advisability of our action have been 
obliged to approve our motives and the 
legitimacy of our claims. 

“The change of opinion in our favor 
in the United States and throughout the 
British Empire is certainly due in great 
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part to the fact that we knew enough 
to put our hand on what Bonar Law 
calls the jugular vein of Germany. We 
do not wish to strangle anyone. We 
have no other ambition than to be paid 
and protect ourselves from financial 
disaster. 

“The accusations of imperialism 
which German propaganda has been 
able to provoke against France in quar- 
ters too easily accessible to it are only 
foolish and childish. No sensible per- 
son can believe that France, which has 
always furthered the rights of mankind 
and given the fullest expression to na- 
tional sovereignty, has the foolish 
thought of submitting foreign popula 
tions to her authority and grabbing ter- 
ritories against the wish of their in 
habitants. 

“And neither will the reproaches of 
a handful of misled Frenchmen turn 
us from our purpose. We are satis- 
fied that we have the support of the 
Chambers. I hear certain people today 
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enough talk of the feebleness of our action in gaged France will hold firm, as she has 
al Law the Ruhr. They will not interfere with done in the past, without provocations 
y We our developing methodically the pro- and without violence. She will see it 
ms We gram which the Belgian and French through. And in fixing a durable peace 
€ — Governments have fixed for the task, she will render to our dead the best 
nancia 


rialism 


which may be of long duration. 
“I hear some who enlarge upon the 


heritage they can have from their sur- 
vivors.” 


slightest incidents in the Ruhr and who 

s been thereby encourage Germany. And in Germany 

herd listening to these futile voices I recall Answering the speech made recently 
re only that passage ‘of the speech on the crowd at Dunkirk by Premier Poincaré of 
le per by Demosthenes when he denounced France, Foreign Minister von Rosen- 
ich has those poor Athenians who at each suc- berg, speaking in the Reichstag, said in 
ankind cess of the city trembled, sighed and part, according to a copyright cable to 
to ned lowered their eyes, and when fortune the New York Times: 

foolish seemed to smile on foreigners, paraded “Tt is a fatality, that for centuries 
aye singing triumphal songs. France and Germany have never at- 
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“If there are blind citizens in France 
they are only a very small minority, 
for the country as a whole is deter- 
mined to finish what it has commenced. 
It will succeed. It will succeed pa- 
tiently. And it is in vain that Germany 
will await one moment of weakening. 
In the enterprise in which she is en- 


tained to real peace. First one and 
then the other nation has gained the ad- 
vantage. Perhaps it is harder for the 
French temperament than for the 
calmer German character to practice 
moderation in holding the upper hand, 
but lack of moderation was ever a short- 
sighted policy. , 
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“ “The victor’s interest, rightly under- 
stood, points the way to an understand- 
ing. The peoples of Germany and 
France have only one choice—either to 
live together or go down to ruin to- 
gether. If France would wake up her 
mind to recognize Germany’s right to 
life and liberty and respect Germany’s 
territories and rights of sovereignty and 
that her German neighbor does not 
dream of wounding France’s sensibilities 
or sense of honor, then the ice would 
be broken. 

““Then might the dream of many 
good Europeans be fulfilled who hope 
for a new era of prosperity and happi- 
ness for Europe from coéperation of the 
German and French peoples. 

“ “So long as France, however, cannot 
bring herself to take such a step there 
remains only one thing for us to do, 
and that is to continue to grit our 
teeth, stand together and hold out, rely- 


ing on our good right, supported by the 
moral forces of our people—its will to 
live and its love for the Fatherland.’ 

“In beginning his speech Baron von 
Rosenberg set forth that at the Paris 
conference early last January when a 
hearing to Germany was refused, Ger- 
many was prepared to offer 30,000,000,- 
000 gold marks, backed by a guarantee 
of German industry. This figure was 
the utmost limit to which the country 
could go at the time; that undoubtedly 
the amount Germany could offer today 
would be considerably less as a result 
of the economic demoralization caused 
by the invasion of the Ruhr, yet that 
the total formerly proposed might 
serve as a basis on which to begin dis- 
cussions. 

“That Germany was willing to accept 
the Hughes plan and abide by the rep- 
aration figure fixed after thorough 
study and investigation by an interna- 
tional non-political commission of ex- 
perts. 

“That the Versailles Treaty gave 
France more than ample security, and 
that if any country needed guarantees 
of security against attack it was Ger- 
many, as the Ruhr invasion proved. 

“That the Rhineland and Ruhr must 
remain German, no diminution of sov- 
ereignty therein being discussible by any 
German Government. 

“That passive resistance must and 
would continue, indefinitely if necessary. 

“In conclusion the Minister said: 

“*The Government will not under 
any circumstances be a party to sacri- 
ficing the Fatherland’s future for the 
sake of temporary palliatives to smooth 
out difficulties. We realize that in the 
Rhineland and Ruhr our future is at 
stake, and the future and happiness of 
our children and children’s children and 
this realization gives us, the present 
living generation, the strength and im- 
poses upon us the duty to stand the 
test.’ ” 


Italy 


Italian government revenues for 
March, 1923, amounted to 823,000,000 
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lire, an increase of 48,000,000 lire over 
March, 1922, says a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Bank clearings in January amounted 
to 65,872,000,000 lire, and in February 
to 51,900,000,000 lire, compared with 
56,303,000,000 lire in December and 
54,108,000,000 in November. Bank 
clearings in January and February, 
1922, were 53,874,000,000 and 45,564,- 
000,000, respectively. 

Business failures continue numerous. 
The Milan Chamber of Commerce re- 
cords 364 in February, and the Turin 
publication Le Procedure Commerciali 
states that there were 434 failures in 
March. 

Imports in December, 1922, accord- 
ing to statistics just issued, increased 
greatly over preceding months, totaling 
1,916.000,000 lire, compared with 1,- 
255,000,000 lire in November. Exports 
in December amounted to 1,010,000,000 
lire, a slight decrease from the Novem- 
ber total of 1,046,000,000 lire, but a 
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considerable advance over all preceding 
months of the year. In December 1921, 
imports amounted to 1,900,000,000 lire 
and exports to 865,000,000 lire. 

Statistics of imports by ocean, which 
appear considerably in advance of the 
complete figures, have been published 
for February, 1923. Imports of coal 
totaled 779,000 tons, compared with 
738,000 tons in January. Of this 
amount, 667,000 tons came from Eng- 
land, 4000 tons from the United States, 
and 105,000 tons from Germany. Feb- 
ruary grain imports amounted to 300,- 
000 tons, compared with 233,000 tons 
in January, and cotton imports to 16,- 
000 tons compared with 8303 tons in 
January. 


Rumania 


The financial situation of Rumania, 
which presented itself in very favor- 
able conditions before the war, due to 
the extensive exportation of cereals, oils 
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and other natural resources, is well 
known to all. 

The standard value of the Rumanian 
leu was equivalent to the French, the 
Belgian, the Swiss Franc and the 
Italian lira. 

In 1907 the circulation of the bank- 
notes was 266,000,000, in 1910 it 
jumped up to 369,000,000 and in 1914 
on the eve of the world war it reached 
419,000,000. 

The growth of this paper circulation 
was however made through a propor- 
tional supply of gold stock in deposit 
with the National Bank of Rumania and 
therefore as soon as new banknotes were 
printed, same were partially covered 
with the corresponding gold. 

During the period from June 1914 to 
June 30, 1916, i. e., up to the eve of 
Rumania’s entering the world war, the 
issuance of the banknotes. jumped from 
419,000,000 million to 920,000,000. 
Rumania’s situation was so good that 
the circulation increase corresponded to 
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an increase of the gold stock of the 
National Bank of Rumania to 318,000,- 
000, which means that the banknotes 
issued were covered with 33 per cent. of 
gold. 

Rumania’s situation became very dif- 
ficult upon her entrance into the world 
war next to the Allies. Surrounded 
from all sides by enemies, devoid of 
commerce, without the necessaries, 
fighting the Germans on one side and 
the Russian traitors on the other, in 
order to meet the growing needs, she 
started to print new paper money, s0 
that at the end of the war, in December 
1918 the paper circulation reached 
2,489,000,000. That is when the leu 
started to depreciate in the foreign 
countries, having been quoted in Paris 
fifty centimes, reducing its value to half 
of what it was at the time Rumania en- 
tered the war. 

Due to the fact that Rumania re- 
ceived, after the war, through the 
Treaty of Versailles various territories 
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f the belonging to the former Austrian and difficult to find banknotes, due to the 
,000,- Russian monarchies, she was obliged to fact that the Rumanian peasants, not 
notes recall from circulation all the crowns being familiar with the custom of de- 
nt. of and rubles that were on the Rumanian positing their savings with the banks, 
market, facts which could not be done accumulate large quantities of Ruma- 
y dif- unless through the fictitious printing of nian currency keeping them hidden in 
world Rumanian banknotes. Rumania there- their homes, instead of either depositing 
inded fore decided to print banknotes in pro- them with the banks, or else putting 
id of portional quantities, so that in 1922 she them in circulation. On the other hand, 
aries, had 13,700,000,000 lei in circulation. the few that are aware of the system 
> and This sum kept increasing all along until of keeping money in the banks, have 
r, in today it reaches 15,200,000,000 lei. absolutely no confidence in the financial 
, she Although the cost of living went up in _ institutions, because they cannot under- 
J, proportion and although there is at the stand the system which is a real mys- 
mber present time a great shortage of cur- tery to them. 
ached rency in Rumania, a fact which would The use of checks is very little known 
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reign 
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. half 
a en- 


R re 
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ories 


justify an increasing in the paper cir- 
culation, the Rumanian Government 
kept up a very conservative adminis- 
tration prohibiting increasing the circu- 
lation of banknotes unless for extra- 
ordinary cases such as pointed out 
above, 

Today, Rumania faces a crisis of cur- 
reney of the very acutest. It is very 


and it is only lately that they have 
begun to receive the necessary atten- 
tion, doing away with the old system 
of transporting bags full of banknotes 
which used to expose the carriers to 
being held up and the money stolen 
from them. 

Any other European country, placed 
in a similar situation, would have had 
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recourse to the printing machines, while 
Rumania, even though she needs abso- 
lutely at least 6,000,000,000 of bank- 
notes, did not do that only to avoid the 
complete crushing out of the Rumanian 
leu. 

What is more, lately the National 
Bank of Rumania has begun to recall 
from circulation the banknotes that 
represented the partial payments made 
by the Rumanian Government covering 
the debt against the National Bank of 
Rumania. 


Spain 
IMPORTANCE OF SPANISH 
TRADE 
By A. C. Brackauu 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, BARCELONA 


The vast importance of the proposed 
new commercial treaty between the 
United States and Spain cannot be too 
loudly dinned into the ears of those in 
any way interested in the trend of com- 
merce between the two nations. Such a 
treaty would mean a long period of 
prosperity for American manufacturers, 
its failure would be practically the 
death blow to all trade for years to 
come. Under the circumstances there- 
fore great interest attaches to Spanish 
foreign trade and extracts from a re- 
port specially published by the Madrid 
branch of the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd., are highly illuminating. 

The official figures of the export and 
import trade of Spain for September 
1922, and for the nine months from 
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January to September 1922, are just 
published. They show that the imports 
into Spain in September last amounted 
to 229.22 million pesetas against 213.69 
and 115.29 million for the correspond- 
ing months of 1921 and 1920 re- 
spectively; and the exports to 126.66 
million pesetas against 180.90 and 74.26 
respectively, which figures do not in- 
clude traffic in gold and silver, in bars 
or bullion. Including these the respec- 
tive totals are: Imports, 229.26 millions 
against 213.75 and 115.42 respectively; 
exports, 127.02 against 181.74 and 
76.16 million respectively. 

The Superior Banking Council main- 
tains absolute reserve regarding a mat- 
ter which they have recently considered 
—namely the rates of interest they have 
agreed to fix for current accounts with 
banks and bankers inscribed in the 
Registry. Notwithstanding this the 
“Semana Financiera” states that it 
understands that the rates for current 
accounts of private persons will be 4 
maximum of 214 per cent. at sight and 
3 per cent. at eight days. It is said 
that the rate will increase up to a limit 
of 414 per cent. for deposits fixed for 
one year. It adds that this matter has 
to be further discussed and that it would 
not be surprising if the first agreements 
were subject to some modification. A 
later statement is published by the 
“Economista” indicating that the rate 
for one month will be 31 per cent. and 
for six months 4 per cent., that for 
savings bank accounts being 31 per 
cent. 
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$120,000,000 Increase in Porto Rico’s 


Commerce Since 1900 


As the pioneer American bank in Porto Rico we have given every aid to 
the island’s commercial development and have shared in its growth. 


Send Us Your Bills of Exchange, 
Drafts and Collections Direct. 


AMERICAN COLONIAL BANK 


OF PORTO RICO 


SAN JUAN 
Branches: Arecibo, Mayaguez, Caguas 











The Bank of Spain’s report for the 
year 1922 shows net profits of pesetas 
100,000,000 against pesetas 136,000,000 
for 1921. Of this amount approximately 
pesetas 50,000,000 goes to the national 
exchequer in the form of taxation. 

With the advent of the new post- 
master general an effort is to be made 
to introduce into the post-office new de- 
partments for the issue of postal checks 
and the establishment of current ac- 
counts. The “Diario Universal” says 
that these reforms will bring consider- 
able amounts of money into the treas- 
ury, besides fulfilling a desire many 
times expressed by the public. Powers 
for the formation of these branches of 
the post-office have been in existence 
since 1909, but no postmaster has yet 
put them into force. 

The King is taking much interest in 
the suggestion made by a commission of 
members of the Provincial Parliaments 
of Salamanca and Zamora which was 
received in audience recently for the 
purpose of explaining a proposal to 
develop the water power of the River 
Donro. The Commission states that the 
waterfalls of Esta and Tormen are 
capable of furnishing 200,000 horse- 
power and that with a capital of pesetas 
700,000,000 it would be possible to pro- 
vide all the power to run by electricity 
every railway in Spain as well as the 


greater portion of the agricultural and 
industrial machinery of the country. 

The temporary trade treaty between 
Spain and Germany was extended from 
January 14 to February 28. The tempo- 
rary treaty referred to secures the “‘most 
favored nation” clause for Spanish im- 
ports into Germany, in return for which 
Spain will concede to German goods the 
“second column” of the tariff, the pres- 
ent surcharge for depreciated currency 
being, however, still in force. The Ger- 
man Government undertakes not to in- 
crease the customs duties on the follow- 
ing Spanish products: Iron, zinc, lead or 
copper ores, pig lead, olive oil, citric 
acid, crude tartar, raw and washed wool, 
sheep skins, nuts, green and dried 
almonds, raisins, dried figs, oranges, 
table grapes, fruit pulp, tartaric acid, 
refined tartar and sardines and other 
fish in oil (tinned). The German Gov- 
ernment also undertakes to abolish the 
import taxes on Spanish plantains, to 
reduce the duty on Spanish cork from 
sixty to thirty gold marks, and to per- 
mit the importation during the “Modus 
Vivendi” of 70,000 hectotikes of Span- 
ish wines. 


Austria 


Austrian industrial conditions during 
January showed little improvement 
from the stagnation of recent months; 
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but grounds for hope that the greatest 
severity of the crisis is past is found in 
the revival of buying during the month, 
says a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. 

Credit operations continued to occupy 
the attention of the government during 
January. Conditions at the present 
time are considered unfavorable for the 
flotation of the long term reconstruction 
loan. The League of Nations’ Council 
decided at the end of January that the 
Austrian Government should seek to 
cover its current deficit by selling a 
certain amount of treasury bills abroad 
under the guarantees of the foreign 
powers already given to Chancellor 
Seipel. Finance Minister Kienboeck 
and President Reisch of the National 
Bank have been in London negotiating 
with the Bank of England for the sale 
of 3,500,000 pounds sterling of treasury 
bills. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


Increased activity was experienced in 
the hollow glass, paper, and gablonz 
goods industries of Czechoslovakia in 
February, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce. Orders were 
placed with the iron and steel industry 
from Germany. The Skoda Works re- 
ceived orders for 220 locomotives from 
the Rumanian and Czechoslovakia rail- 
ways and the Lovana Company. The 
demand for lumber, sawn timber, and 
wood pulp is increasing from Germany. 
The textile industry has resumed work 
although it is still difficult to operate 
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on account of the high production costs. 
The Ostrava coke oven received orders 
from Belgium, Lorraine, Germany, and 
Austria and by the end of the month 
had exhausted its stock of coke on hand. 
The North Bohemian coal mines are 
finding better markets in Germany. 


South Africa 


Little change is reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington 
from South Africa but owing to in- 
creased returns for their products, 
farmers and storekeepers in the country 
districts are buying more freely. A fair 
business is being done in agricultural 
implements and fencing materials. The 
crop outlook is unchanged. It is esti- 
mated that the new wheat yield will be 
2,009,000 bags, a shortage of 596,000 
bags, as compared with 1921. This 
year’s wool clip is estimated at 500,000 
bales. 

The condition of private finance is 
slightly improved, more money being 
available for banking purposes. Com- 
mercial failures were less than in 1921, 
numbering 2470. According to a report 
of the Union Government, the budget 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1923, will register a deficit, some 
£919,000. 


Greece 


The Council of Ministers in Athens 
has approved the project of the Minister 
of Finance for the imposition of a cap 
ital tax’ on immovable and movable 
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property in Greece, according to a cable 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. The law was to take effect 
on April 1. By the terms of the ar- 
rangement, property to the value of 50,- 
000 drachmas is exempted from the tax, 
while on larger fortunes a graduated tax 
is imposed varying from 2 per cent. on 
fortunes from 50,000 to 100,000 
drachmas to 20 per cent. on fortunes 
larger than 25,000,000 drachmas. It is 
understood that the decree contains no 
provision for exempting property in 
Greece owned by nationals of foreign 
countries. 

The par value of a drachma, is .193 
cents, but the present exchange value is 
about one cent. The American equiva- 
lent of the exemption is, therefore, about 
$5000, and of the fortunes on which the 
maximum of 20 per cent. is imposed 
$250,000. 


Japan 


Speculative activity in stock and com- 
modity markets in Japan is reported in 


a cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington which states that there 
appears to be a general business revival, 
especially in metals. Chemicals also are 
active. Prices of dyes have risen, de- 
creases in shipments from Germany 
being alleged as the reason. The lum- 
ber market is active with declining 
prices. ‘The vegetable oil market has 
been active with increased sales at 
higher prices. The demand for auto- 
mobiles is good and spring prospects 
are favorable, as it is expected that 
taxation will be reduced. An increase 
in prices of fertilizers and rice is at- 
tributed to the government’s announce- 
ment that it will purchase 1,000,000 
kokus, about 5,500,000 bushels of rice 
to relieve the agrarian situation. 


India 


India’s foreign merchandise trade 
continues to be promising and indicates 
general future prosperity, according to 
a cable to the Department of Commerce 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 


Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 
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at Washington. A favorable trade bal- 
ance, established February 1922, and 
maintained during each of the following 
months except October 1922, was con- 
tinued for January 1923, and amounted 
that month to 67,300,000 rupees, in con- 
trast with an unfavorable balance of 
46,300,000 rupees for January 1922. 

January exports aggregating 294,- 
600,000 rupees (including 14,000,000 
rupees of re-exports) represent an in- 
crease over the previous month of 16,- 
300,000 rupees and of 64,500,000 
rupees, compared with January 1922. 
Imports valued at 213,300,000 rupees 
show an increase of 11,300,000 rupees 
over the previous month and a decrease 
of 62,900,000, compared with January 
1922. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The statement of condition of the Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
as of December 31, 1923, shows a net profit, 
after providing for all bad and doubtful 
debts, of £1,004,701 4s. 5d. inclusive of 
£215,169 15s. 5d. brought forward from the 
previous year. The interim dividend at the 
rate of 14 per cent. per annum paid in 
September last absorbed £210,000. The 
amount now available is therefore £794,701 
4s. 5d. and the directors propose to pay a 
final dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum, together with a bonus of six shil- 
lings and three pence per share, making 
2014 per cent. per annum for the whole 
year, free of income tax; to add £100,000 to 
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the reserve fund which will then stand at 
£3,800,000; to add £25,000 to the officers’ 
superannuation fund; to write off premises 
account £50,000, and to carry forward the 
balance of £222,201 4s. 5d. 

Addressing the shareholders at the sixty- 
ninth general ordinary meeting, held April 
4, at London, Sir Montagu Cornish Turner, 
chairman of the bank, presiding, said with 
reference to the financial position of India: 

“As regards India’s financial position, we 
have heard a great deal lately about her 
budget deficits. Well, it is true they do 
exist, or have existed, but they are due 
mainly to abnormal demands and abnormal 
conditions. India is a country of immense 
resources and wonderful _ recuperative 
powers, and provided that retrenchments as 
suggested by the Inchcape Committee are 
effected, the political agitator is reasonably 
restrained, and normal conditions prevail in 
Europe and America, I can see no reason 
why India should not be, ere long, in a very 
satisfactory financial position. 

“China has also products available for 
export to Western markets, but unhappily 
she is still greatly handicapped by internal 
unrest, and one almost despairs of seeing a 
really firm civil government which could 
control the various elements of misrule and 
disturbance, a constant source of danger to 
the masses of humble traders who yearn to 
be let alone and given a chance of peaceful 
life. 

“As regards the position of special East- 
ern commodities, we must congratulate our 
friends engaged in the tea industry on the 
most satisfactory position in which they find 
themselves. The demand for tea of high 
grades and consumption of tea has increased 
more than we could have expected, and has, 
I imagine, exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. The Straits and Federated 
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Malay States have also benefited by a 
marked improvement in rubber and_ tin, 
though it must be remembered that in the 
case of rubber the improvement is, in a 
measure, due to restricted output, and be- 
fore a really substantial and steady rise in 
the price of rubber can be looked for there 
must be an increased legitimate demand for 
that article. 

“Looking all round, we ought to be satis- 
fied with the position generally, in view of 
the prevailing world-wide state of political 
unsettlement and unrest. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the present position of affairs 
in Central Europe may not be allowed to 
continue, to the great detriment of civiliza- 
tion, and that in England all classes will 
recognize that strikes must be averted, that 
hearty coéperation must exist between em- 
ployer and employed, and that increased 
output and increased exports are essential 
if we wish to maintain the credit of this 
country in the world of finance.” The New 
1ork office of the Chartered Bank is at 44 
Beaver street. William Baxter is agent. 

© 
general meeting of the 
sank, Ltd., Belgrade, took place 
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and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 

Representative for the United States 


J. G. van Breda Kolff, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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on March 8, at the bank’s temporary head- 
quarters in Ljubljana. Of the 600,000 
shares owned, 468,665 were represented. The 
printed annual directors’ report and state- 
ment of account were submitted to the 
shareholders by the member delegated by the 
board of directors, Ciro Kamenarovic. The 
first part of the report deals with the course 
of the dinar and takes an optimistic view of 
the situation, since the recent change of 
personnel in the financial administration of 
the state has also brought a change in 
policy and new schemes for solving the 
question of the rate of exchange. All busi- 
ness concerns, including banks, are suffer- 
ing from the lack of ready money, and it is 
a mistake to think that the banks score 
when money is dear. On the contrary, the 
banks lose, because, although interest in- 
creases, yet this increase does not balance 
the loss caused by the falling of deposits and 
the restriction of business. Following upon 
last year’s report the Adriatic Bank in- 
creased its share capital from dinars 30,- 
000,000 to dinars 60,000,000 by the issue of 
30,000 additional shares at the nominal value 
of dinars 100. The entire issue was ab- 
sorbed by home capital—indeed, whereas 
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30,000 shares were issued, 326,515 were sub- 
scribed for. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory conditions of 
the money market the Adriatic Bank has 
not committed itself to any fresh enterprise 
of importance during the last year. Ex- 
ceptionally it took over 10,000 shares at 50 
pesos of the Banco Yugoslavo de Chile, 
thereby strengthening its ties with the pros- 
perous Jugoslav colony in that country. 
Finally the report stated that the various 
commercial enterprises in which the Adri- 
atic Bank has an interest and which were 
enumerated by name had done well during 
the past year and were prospering satis- 
factorily. The iron, chemical, wood, build- 
ing and printing industries were represented, 
likewise breweries, etc. 

The balance sheet shows that the whole 
turnover of the Adriatic Bank during the 
past year amounted to dinars 29 milliards, 
285,759,622.92. The actual cash turnover 
alone amounted to dinars 4 milliards, 227,- 
583,247.97 and the net profit to dinars 
7,855,454.19. 

The directors and auditors’ reports were 
unanimously passed by the general meeting, 
and the board and auditors thereupon were 
absolved from their functions. Upon the 
directors’ proposal it was agreed that out of 
the dinars 7,855,454.19 net profits for the 
year a 5 per cent. ordinary dividend and a 
7 per cent. super-dividend should be de- 
clared, and the balance of dinars 24,245.14 
carried over to the account of 1923. Con- 
sequently, as from April 10 of the current 
year, dinars 12 per share will be paid out 
for share coupon 17 of the Adriatic Bank. 

The regular surplus fund, which amounted 
to dinars 15,500,000 on December 31, 1921, 
was during 1922 increased by dinars 17,- 
015,000 and on December 31, 1922 amounted 
to dinars 32,315,000. As the total amount 
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of the surplus fund therefore exceeds 54 
per cent. of the paid-up shares the board 
deemed it unnecessary to propose an addi- 
tion to the surplus fund, such addition being 
demanded by the statutes only in the case 
that the surplus fund is not equal to at 
least 10 per cent. of the paid-up shares. 
The members of the board and _ super- 
visory board were then unanimously re- 
élected, and in addition to them the follow- 
ing new members: Edvard Pajkuric, Littoral 
Bank and Savings Society in Susak; Stane 
Uskokovic, director Codperative Association 
in Belgrade; Dr. Misa Kolin, director 
“Racic” S/S Company; Luka Milicic, pres- 
ident Serbo-American Bank in Belgrade. 
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E. N. Fullington has been elected general 
manager of the Philippine National Bank, 
succeeding E. W. Wilson, who resigned on 
April 8. 

Rafael Corpus at the same time was 
named president of the bank, replacing 
Wesceslao’ Trinidad, who has been acting 
manager since the resignation of Mr. Wil- 
son. 
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The amalgamation in London of the Bank 
of Cox and Company with Lloyds Bank, 
considered one of the largest banking in- 
stitutions in the world, is regarded by ap 
authority on finance as a most important 
development in Indian banking. Since Cox 
and Company are already well established 
in India through eight important branches, 
this change marks the first establishment of 
one of the great London clearing banks 
in that country, thus greatly increasing 
Indian banking facilities. The Calcutta 
branch of the new firm will be known as 
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Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Limited 


Buenos Aires 


Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 
i} Established in 1830 
| Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$16,031,961.00 Argentine Gold 


i Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


: 
BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 
| 
| 


Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 


| 
Administration of Real and Personal Property 


| This Bank will be Pleased to Serve You in Ali Business Rela- 
i tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 








Lloyd’s Bank, Indian 
Branch. 

The Bank of Cox and Company, including 
its Indian branches, represented a paid-up 
capital of £1,250,000 and deposits amount- 
ing to £18,000,000, while Lloyd’s Bank, with 
sixty London branches alone, has a paid-up 
capital of approximately £25,000,000 and 
deposits amounting to £347,000,000. 


Limited, Cox’s 
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R. E. Ellis, formerly manager of the Asia 
Banking Corporation, 35 Broadway, New 
York, has been appointed New York agent 
of the Banque Belge pour l’Etranger as 
successor to W. A. Hoehn, who is returning 
to Europe. 
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N. C. Stenning, New York agent of the 
Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., has re- 
ceived a cablegram from the head office of 
the bank in London announcing that the 
directors have declared an interim dividend 
of six shillings per share, less tax, on the 
paid-up capital, payable on April 30, 1923. 

The issued capital of the bank is £8,733,- 
0 of which £4,366,700 is paid up and, with 


a reserve fund of £4,000,000 and other 
special reserves, the total capital and re- 
serves exceed £13,000,000. The bank’s New 
York office is at 49 Broadway. 


© 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of Equitable Eastern Banking Cor- 
poration held on April 5 a quarterly divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. was declared on the 
capital stock of the corporation, payable 
April 10, to stockholders of record April 5. 


@ 


Recent investigation made in Soviet Rus- 
sia by the American Express Company has 
resulted in the renewal of the company’s 
foreign money orders payable in actual dol- 
lars of the United States. The investiga- 
tion developed that new banks have been 
organized and that remittances can now be 
safely transmitted through these banks and 
the Soviet postal authorities in the form of 
dollar money orders. This branch of the 
company’s service has been inoperative for 
some time past due to the unsettled condi- 
tions which have existed throughout Russia. 

As a result of the American Relief Ad- 
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ministration discontinuing the sale of food 
and clothing remittances to Russia, it has 
hastened the decision of the American Ex- 
press Company to resume its formerly well 
established service so as to enable those 
residents of the United States and Canada 
who wish to continue remittances to relatives 
and friends in Soviet Russia for the pur- 
chase of food and clothing or other neces- 
sities. The American Relief Administration 
in discontinuing its service stated that a 
food package can now be purchased in 
Soviet Russia for less than it costs in the 
United States or Canada. 


© 


At the 144th half-yearly report of the 
directors of the Bank of New South Wales, 
Sydney, to the half-yearly general meeting 
of the proprietors, the statement of condi- 
tion of the bank on September 30, 1922, 
showed net profits for the half-year, after 
deducting rebate on current bills, in- 
terest on deposits, paying income, land and 
other taxes, amounting to £140,145 12s. 5d. 
(making in all £292,130 4s. 4d. for the 
year), reducing valuation of bank premises, 
providing for bad and doubtful debts, and 
fluctuations in the value of investment se- 
curities, and including recoveries from debts 
previously written off as bad, amounting to 
£338,913 15s. 10d., to which is added un- 
divided balance from last half-year of 
£160,132 18s. 1d., making a total of £499,- 
046 13s. 1ld. An interim dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the 
quarter ended June 30 last was paid on 
August 25 out of the half-year’s profits in 
terms of clause CV. of deed of settlement, 
this amount being £125,000, leaving a bal- 
ance of £374,046 13s. 11d. 

This sum has been distributed as follows: 
To payment of a quarter’s divi- 

dend to September 30, 1922, 

at the rate of 10 per cent. 

per annum out of the half- 

year’s profits i .------£146,609 0 0O 
augmentation of the Teserve 


fund 
balance carried forward 


During the half-year branches of the bank 
were opened at Coogee and Lakemba (in 
N.S.W.), Leitchville, Lockington and Pres- 
ton (in Victoria), and Courtenay Place, 
Wellington (in N.Z.), and the branch at 
Tolaga Bay (in N.Z.) has been closed. 
Branches and agencies now number 368. 


© 


The audited balance sheet of the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank Limited, made 


up on December 31, 1922, compares as fol- 
lows with the position shown by the bank on 
December 31, 1921: 


December December 
31, 1921 31, 1922 
LIABILITIES £ £ 
Capital paid up 10,860,852 10,860,852 
Reserve fund 10,860,852 10,860,852 
Current, deposit 
other accounts ............ 375,117,092 354,406,336 
Profit balance, etc., and 
dividend payable 1,461,487 1,522,075 
Acceptances and 
gagements on account 
of customers 19,848,322 25,862,341 
418,148,605 403,512,456 
ASSETS 
Coin, bank and currency 
notes and balances 
with the Bank of 
England 59,989,012 54,254,534 
Balances with, 
checks in course 
collection on _ other 
banks in Great Britain 
and Ireland ....... 
Money at call and ‘short 
i EE 11,651,497 17,187,013 
Investments - 56,758,808 55,454,831 
Bills discounted 72,118,034 46,066,631 
Advances to customers 
and other accounts.... 176,779,261 182,307,521 
Liabilities of customers 
for acceptances and 
engagements 19,848,322 25,86 
Bank premises ...... 4,942,299 5,27 
Shares of the Belfast 
Banking Company, 
Ltd., and the Clydes- 
dale Bank Ltd. ...... 3,258,665 3,259,690 
Shares of The London 
City and Midland Ex- 
ecutor and Trustee 
Company Ltd. 300,000 


12,802,707 13,548,935 


2,341 
0,960 





418,148,605 403,512,456 


The following statement supplementing 
the above figures shows the proportion of 
the assets to current, deposit and other 
accounts: 


December December 
31, 1921 31, 1922 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Coin, Bank and currency 
notes and balances with 
the Bank of England .... 
Balances with, and checks 
in course of collection on 
other banks in Great 
Britain and Ireland...... 
Money at call and short 
notice * 
Investments 
Bills discounted one 
Advances to customers ‘ana 
other accounts ............ 


© 


16.0 15.3 


At the report of the directors of the 
Bank of Liverpool & Martins, Limited, Lon- 
aon, presented to the proprietors at their 
ninety-second annual general meeting, on 
January 23, 1923, the statement of condi- 
tion of the bank on December 31, 1922, 
showed a net profit for the year, after pay- 
ment of current expenses and provision for 
all bad ‘and doubtful debts, amounting to 
£504,802. To this has been added the bal- 
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Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 
MANILA, P. I. 


BrancuHes: ILo1ito AND ZAMBOANGA 


Capital fully paid-up . 
Reserve Funds . . . 


William T. Nolting President 
F. Borromeo. Vice-President 
P. J. Campos... .J Mgr. Iloilo Branch 
J. M. Browne.Mgr. Zamboanga “ 


London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 

San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’l 
Bank 

New York: National City Bank, The Equitable 
Tr. Co. and Irving Bank-Columbia Tr. Co. 








1851 -- Seventy-one year’s service to Commerce, Agriculture and Industry -- 1922 


Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on 
all the principal cities of the world 


Correspondents 


($0.50 = 1 Peso) 


(Pesos) 6,750,000.00 
. “ —_ 5,972,500.00 


D 
E. Byron Ford Chief For. Dept. 
S. Freixas Accountant 


Paris: Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’l 
Bank 

Japan: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo 
Bank, Ltd. 

















ance of profit brought forward from last 
account of £147,119, making a total of 
£651,921. This sum the directors have ap- 
propriated as follows: 


To reserve fund £100,000 
* bank premises account 50,000 
“the payment of two half-year divi- 

dends of 8 per cent. (making 16 

per cent. for the year) subject to 

deduction of income tax .................... 375,822 
Balance carried forward to next account 126,099 





Branches have been opened at Blackburn, 
Bolton, East Boldon, Ormskirk and Stokes- 
ley; and sub-branches at Berwick-on-Tweed 
Corn Exchange, Boldon Colliery, Chester 
Cattle Market, Chislehurst West, Freshfield, 
Helsby, Lindal-in-Furness, North Shields 
Fish Quay, Throckley and Welling. Swan- 
ley sub-branch has been made into a full 
branch. 

Owing to the expansion of the bank’s 
business, the directors have for some time 
past felt that a new and larger head office 
was required. They have accordingly se- 
cured an option for the purchase of Brown’s 
Buildings and African House, Water street, 


Liverpool. These properties, together with 
adjacent property already acquired, will 
provide an admirable site for the erection 
of a head office adequate to the bank’s 
present and future requirements. 

Premises for new branches have been ac- 
quired at Blackpool, Blyth (Northumber- 
land), Borough Road (Birkenhead), Club- 
moor (Liverpool), Guisborough (Yorks.), 
Moreton (Cheshire), Poulton (Cheshire), 
Ripponden (Yorks.) St. Annes-on-the-Sea, 
and Upton (Birkenhead). 


© 


President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia has 
named Deputy Bohdan Bechka as the suc- 
cessor of the late Finance Minister, Dr. 
Rashin. Besides being a director of the 
Zivnostenska Bank, one of the largest banks 
in Prague, the new minister is director of 
many other concerns. It is expected that he 
will keep to Dr. Rashin’s well-defined finan- 
cial policy, which has kept the Czech krone 
from sharing the fate of other currencies. 





The International Acceptance Bank, Ince. 


HE second anniversary of the In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
occurred on April 19, 1923, and it 
is very interesting to note the steady 
progress of this institution, which was 
organized on an exceptionally strong 
and unique foundation. 
With acceptances and letters of 
credit outstanding of over $31,000,000, 


PAUL M. WARBURG 
Chairman International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 


according to the last published state- 
ment, it now occupies a position as one 
of our leading international banks. 

It will be recalled that a large share 
of its capital and surplus of $15,250,- 
000 was subscribed by old established 
and leading banks in foreign countries. 
According to their recent literature, 
their foreign stockholders: are as fol- 
lows: 

Belgium: Banque de Bruxelles, Brus- 
sels, Banque Centrale Anversoise, Ant- 


v08 


werp; Canada: Bank of Montreal, 
Montreal; Denmark: R. Henriques, Jr., 
Copenhagen; France: Banque de Paris 
et des Pays Bas, Paris; Germany: M. 
M. Warburg & Co., Hamburg; Great 
Britain: N. M. Rothschild & Sons, Lon- 
don, National Provincial & Union Bank 
of England, Ltd., London; Netherlands: 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, 
Amsterdam, Hope & Company, Amster- 
dam; Norway: Den Norske Creditbank, 
Christiania; Sweden: Skandinaviska 
Kredit Aktiebolaget, Stockholm, Sven- 
ska Handelsbanken, Stockholm; Swit- 
zerland: Swiss Bank Corporation, 
Basle, Credit Suisse, Zurich. 

On .the other hand, about an equal 
portion of their share capital and sur- 
plus was subscribed by leading domes- 
tic banks in practically all important 
trade centers of the United States, 
among which we note the following fa- 
mous old institutions: 

Birmingham: First National Bank of 
Birmingham; Boston, First National 
Bank of Boston, Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany; Chicago, The First National 
Bank of Chicago; Cleveland: Central 
National Bank Savings & Trust Co., 
Cleveland Trust Company; Detroit: 
First National Bank in Detroit; Kansas 
City: Fidelity National Bank & Trust 
Co.; Los Angeles: First National Bank 
of Los Angeles; Minneapolis: North- 
western National Bank; New York: 
American International Corporation, 
Corn Exchange Bank, Huth & Com- 
pany, Kuhn, Loeb & Company, New 
York Trust Company; Philadelphia: 
Franklin National Bank; Portland: 
First National Bank of Portland; Prov- 
idence: Rhode-Island Hospital Trust 
Co.; San Francisco: Wells Fargo 
Nevada National Bank; Seattle: Seat- 
tle National Bank; St. Louis: First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis; Youngstown: 
First National Bank. 

Through close codperation with these 
foreign and domestic stockholding 
banks, it is in a position to play an im- 
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portant part in furthering our foreign 
trade, as well as establishing the Amer- 
ican dollar acceptance as a new factor 
in fnancing the foreign trade of other 
countries. 

A further study of its published 
financial statements shows that this 
splendid growth has been accomplished 
without undue expansion of credit in 
any particular country. As a matter of 
fact, F. Abbott Goodhue, president of 
the institution, recently said that in no 
foreign country did they have over 
$2,000,000 in outstanding acceptance li- 
abilities, and that in a similar manner 
great care was being exercised to spread 
the risks with regard to the collateral 
covering the loans, so that no exces- 
sive amounts should be advanced against 
any one particular commodity. 

Paul M. Warburg, as chairman of the 
board, takes a keen and active part in 
its development. His interest in the de- 
velopment of the institution is probably 
not purely a matter of business, but he 
no doubt finds his motive largely in his 
connection with the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve legislation and his 
subsequent activity, as a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. In the fight 
for banking reform he was one of the 


F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
President International Acceptance Bank, Inc. ~~ 


leading exponents of acceptance banking 
and its bearing upon international 
finance. 


UH 


Anglo-American Co-operation 


REVIEWING the conditions of Eu- 

rope in a recent address, Sir 
Robert Horne, former British Ex- 
chequer, said: 


“There is only one factor of hope 
that sheds a gleam on the dark and 
sombre prospect. That is the increas- 
ing friendship between Britain and the 
United States. You have only to go 
there at the present time to discover 
that the atmosphere has_ entirely 
changed. There is scarcely any great 
issue of modern politics upon which the 


two great countries at the present time 
do not see eye to eye. We have made 
a settlement of our mutual transactions, 
and we now stand as joint creditors of 
the world. When we approach our 
debtors, as we must ere long, it is in- 
evitable that this question of German 
reparations should be brought into the 
discussions, and out of that situation I 
am profoundly convinced that there will 
emerge the solution of some of those 
great troubles which at present afflict a 
distracted world.” 





HE new ten-story building of the Wayne National Bank of 

Goldsboro, N. C., which for modern office and banking facilities will 
be the equal of any similar structure in the South. Architectural and 
Engineering work is by 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Illinois-Merchants Bank Building at LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy streets, Chicago 


[llinois-Merchants Trust Company in New 


Building 


HE largest single consolidation of 
banking interests in the history of 
Chicago took effect on April 9. 
On that date the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank and the Merchants Loan 
and ‘l'rust Company united under the 
name Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany and opened to the public the doors 
of their banking quarters in the Illinois 
Merchants Bank Building at Clark and 
Jackson streets. 
The third member of the affiliating 


banks, the Corn Exchange National 


Bank, retaining its present name, will 
remain at its present location at LaSalle 
and Adams streets until completion of 
the west half of the Illinois Merchants 
Bank Building in 1924. 

The new Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company will continue the commercial 
banking, savings, farm loan, bond, trust 
and foreign business which has been 
conducted by the Illinois Trust and 
Merchants Loan, while the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank will continue as 
a national bank carrying on its com- 
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JOHN J. MITCHELL 
President Illinois-Merchants Trust Company and Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Chicago 


mercial, savings and general banking 
functions. Safety deposit vaults of the 
latest type, with a capacity of 40,000 
boxes will be operated by the Illinois 
Trust Safety Deposit Company in the 
Illinois Merchants Bank Building. 

The need for the consolidation has 
come about through the rapidly increas- 
ing demands for greater banking service 
as a result of the steady expansion of 
the agricultural, commercial and indus- 
trial requirements of Chicago and the 
Middle West. The new institution, by 
virtue of its size and unusual resources 
is in a position not only to render bank- 
ing service of the highest quality to the 
average citizen but also to meet the 
needs of large business enterprises. The 
advancing position of Chicago in the 
world of national and even international 
finance has never been so dramatically 
indicated as by the establishment of a 
great house of banking such as this. 

Indicating the magnitude of the or- 


ERNEST A. HAMILL 


Chairman of the board Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Chicago 


ganization its capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits exceed $50,000,000. The 
commercial and savings deposits aggre- 
gate over $300,000,000. Trust funds 
in the care of the consolidating institu- 
tions amount to more than a half billion 
of dollars. More than 20,000 commer- 
cial and 200,000 savings depositors will 
be served. 

Each of the three uniting banks has a 
history of fifty years or more of banking 
service in Chicago, their boards of di- 
rectors and officers having had a prom- 
inent place in the upbuilding of Chicago 
from the beginning of our present finan- 
cial structure. 

John J. Mitchell who was chairman 
of the board of both the Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank and the Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company was elected 
president of the new Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company on April 7. He suc- 
ceeds Edmund D. Hulbert, who died 
March 380 on the eve of the merger. 
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Mr. Mitchell will also be president of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank. Mr. 
Mitchell’s history as a banker goes 
back to 1878 when he started in as a 
messenger at $12 a month in the old 
Illinois Trust. Today he holds di- 
rectorships in a long list of Eastern as 
well as Western banks and industrial 
enterprises. 


Ernest A. Hamill will remain as 
chairman of the board of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank. 

The board of directors will include 
all the present directors of the three in- 
dividual banks, and the new organiza- 
tion will be officered by fifty men ex- 
perienced in conducting the business of 
the present banks. 


ae 


Merger of Commonwealth Trust Company 
and Fourth-Atlantic National 
Bank, Boston 


O change in Boston banking cir- 
cles during the last decade has 
aroused more interest than the 

consolidation recently announced of the 
Fourth-Atlantic National Bank and the 
Commonwealth Trust Company. The 
merger of these two banks into the 
Commonwealth-Atlantic National Bank 
will result in a combination of size and 
strength equalled by few national banks 
throughout the country. The total re- 
sources of the two banks will be con- 
siderably in excess of $80,000,000. 

Herbert K. Hallett, now president of 
the Fourth-Atlantic National Bank, will 
become chairman of the board, and 
George S. Mumford, president of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company, be- 
comes president of the combined institu- 
tions. 

Both institutions have long been 
identified with the banking history of 
Boston. The Fourth-Atlantic National 
Bank, the larger of the two banks, 
represents a merger effected in 1912 of 
the Fourth and the Atlantic National 
Banks of Boston and operates under 
the original charter of the old Atlantic 
Bank, dating back to 1828. Since 1912 
the deposits of the Fourth-Atlantic have 
grown from $14,000,000 to $37,000,000. 
Last year it took over the Peoples Na- 


tional Bank of Boston with total re- 
sources of about $9,000,000 and has 
continued the offices of that bank in 
Roxbury as a branch. 

The Commonwealth Trust Company 
commenced business in Boston in 1857 
with a Federal banking charter under 
the name of the Continental National 
Bank. In 1899 when it merged with 
the Manufacturers National Bank, its 
name was changed to the Colonial Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. In 1904 it sur- 
rendered its national banking charter 
to become the Commonwealth Trust 
Company. In 1909 it took over the 
assets and good will of the New Eng- 
land National Bank of Boston and a 
little later, the South End National 
Bank and the Hamilton Trust Com- 
pany. It has present deposits of over 
$32,000,000 and maintains four bank- 
ing offices in Boston conveniently lo- 
cated to serve the principal business sec- 
tions of the city. These offices are all 
to be continued under the merger. 

While the consolidation of these two 
organizations came as a complete sur- 
prise, an opportunity for just such a 
union was afforded by the projected 
move of the Fourth-Atlantic into much 
larger quarters in the new building now 
under construction for them. This 
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handsome addition to Post Office square 
will occupy an area of over 20,000 
square feet. With its 170-foot frontage 
it will be one of the most imposing of- 
fice and banking structures in the city. 
The entire ground floor and basement 
will form a central office for the com- 
bined banks with separate space for all 
the different departments—commercial, 
foreign, credit, trust, savings, safe de- 
posit, bond, and the like. 

It is the opinion of New England 
business interests that this merger car- 
ries with it great promises of future 
growth. The banking business of the 
Fourth-Atlantic and the Commonwealth 
Trust Company is in large part along 
supplementary lines, the former being a 
banker’s bank and especially prominent 
in marketing and shipping circles, 
which has made possible the building 
up of one of the largest foreign de- 
partments in the city. The other is 
well known in leather and wool circles, 
and has active trust, transfer and safe 
deposit departments. The combination, 
effecting as it does, such an unusually 
well-rounded institution. cannot but be, 
with its increased facilities and larger 
resources, of great benefit to the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and shipping in- 
terests of New England and the banks’ 


many friends throughout the country 
are congratulating them on their union. 


Farmers National Bank of 
Salina, Kansas 


HE Farmers National Bank of 

Salina, Kansas, has just moved into 
its new quarters which are by far the 
latest and most up-to-date of any bank 
in that part of Kansas. 

They have now more than doubled 
the accommodation they had in the old 
quarters, vault accommodation of the 
very latest type protected by all of 
the means known to the bank vault 
designer. In 1892 the bank had less 
than $150,000 in deposits, whereas in 
1928 it is in the neighborhood of $2,- 
500,000. 

J. R. Geis, president, started his 
banking activity as collection boy in 
1900, and is one of the examples of the 
advantages of finding one’s niche and 
staying there. 

All of the architectural work, bank 
rooms and vault designing were handled 
by Alfred C. Bossom, bank architect, of 
680 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


au 


Convention of Louisiana Bankers 
Association 


ANKERS of Louisiana’ were 
warned to stop, look and listen 
at the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the State Bankers Associa- 
tion, held in Shreveport, April 18-19. 
W. S. Craig, cashier of the Tallulah 
State Bank, and president of the asso- 
ciation, in his annual address. said: 
“During the past year, we have been 
on the rising tide and feel optimistic; 
but let us remember that there will 


certainly be an ebb of the tide. Now is 
the time for the banker to preach con- 
servatism. 

“Many public expenditures are too 
extravagant. Many appropriations go 
through on the ground that they help 
roads, drainage or education and no man 
dares oppose them, although many of 
us realize that the results will be neg- 
ligible and out of proportion to the 
cost. We must oppose the issue of 
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bonds by communities that already have 
an indebtedness out of proportion to 
existing values.” 

Nathan Adams, vice-president of the 
American Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex., said: “This year, agri- 
cultural credits should be extended care- 
fully”. 

J. C. Barry of the Bank of Lafay- 
ette, and secretary of the association, 
said in his annual report, that we are 
only “bordering on prosperity”. 

The convention, with a registration of 
more than 500, including the wives and 
families of the delegates, was declared 
to be the largest, most interesting and 
most instructive ever held by the or- 
ganization. 

A resolution was unanimously passed 
favoring a “national tariff policy that 
will equalize the cost of production be- 
tween this country and foreign coun- 
tries, to the end that American stan- 
dards of living may be maintained and 
American industries fostered”. 

This action was taken after an ad- 
dress by John H. Kirby of Houston, 
president of the Southern Tariff Asso- 
ciation, after he had discussed the tariff 
on economic and not political grounds, 
and shown how essential it is to the 
safeguarding of Southern agricultural 
enterprise. Mr. Kirby is a democrat 
and he spoke to democrats. 

The convention also endorsed the 
principle of codperative marketing and 
urged its members to study that issue 
more closely. Though coéperative mar- 
keting has been demonstrated a success 
in various parts of the country, and 
in certain sections of Louisiana, it is a 
lamentable fact that hardly 10 per cent. 
of the bankers of this state understand 
its principles. 

Other resolutions passed were: To 
back up the movement of the Live Stock 
Association in its drive against the cat- 
tle tick; endorse the Louisiana Safe De- 
posit Association; and request the 
amendment of the legislative act which 
provides that “public funds shall be 
preferred as to assets in case of the 
failure of a bank having such funds on 





deposit”. This act, it was pointed out, 
is merely a guarantee of the surety com- 
pany, which is paid to take the risk. 
The following officers were elected: 
President—C. G. Rives, Jr., vice-president 
Interstate Bank, New Orleans; vice-presi- 


dent—W. D. Haas, Commercial Bank, Alex- 
andria; secretary—J. C. Barry, Bank of 





C. G. RIVES, ;R. 


Vice-president of the Interstate Bank, New Onleans, 
who was elected president of the Louisiana 
Bankers Association 


Lafayette; treasurer—W. J. Mitchell, vice- 
president Canal-Commercial Bank, New Or- 
leans. 

Executive committee: L. O. Broussard, 
Bank of Abbeville; Emile Regard, Central 
Bank and Trust Company, Mansura; R. H. 
Miller, Bank of Minden; John Dane, Ma- 
rine Bank, New Orleans; Joseph L. Fisher, 
Peoples State and Savings Bank, Morgan 
City; H. Flood Madison, Bastrop State 
Bank; W. S. Craig, Tallulah State Bank; 
C. G. Rives, Jr., ex-officio. 

Committees appointed: 

Legislative: Edward 'T. Merrick, Canal 
Commercial Bank, New Orleans; R. N. Sims, 
Hibernia Bank, New Orleans; W. I.. Young, 
First National Bank, Shreveport. 
Agricultural: R. O. Young, Bank of 
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Lafayette and rust Company; C. C. Gas- 
pard, Federal Land Bank, New Orleans; 
T. E. Flournoy, Ouachita National Bank, 
Monroe; R. A. Kent, Bank of Kentwood, 
Amite; W. E. Lawson, Bank of Acadia, 
Crowley. 

Public education: F. W. Ellsworth, Hi- 
bernia Bank, New Orleans; G. F. Provost, 
Bank of Commerce and Trust Company, 
Mansfield; R. C. Holt, Commercial Bank, 
Rayne; F. L. Ramos, Canal-Commercial 
Bank, New Orleans. 

Commodity marketing: J. P. Turregano, 
Commercial Bank and Trust Company, 
Alexandria; P. C. Willis, Commercial- 
National Bank, Shreveport; Frank Dim- 
mick, Bank of Sunset and Trust Company, 
Sunset. 

The following were elected by the mem- 
bers for the American Bankers Association: 

Members of the executive council, Ben 
Johnson, president Commercial-National 
Bank, Shreveport. 

Vice-president for the A. B. A.: Joe 
Gottlieb, president Union Bank and Trust 
Company, Baton Rouge. 

Member of the nominating committee: F. 
W. Ellsworth, vice-president Hibernia Bank, 
New Orleans. 

Alternate member of the nominating com- 


mittee, N. E. North, vice-president First 
National Bank, Lake Charles. 

Vice-presidents for Louisiana: Trust com- 
pany division—W. L. Young, vice-president 
First National Bank, Shreveport; savings 
bank division—F. E. Gunter, vice-president 
Canal-Commercial Bank, New Orleans; state 
bank division, Douglas Kilpatrick, president 
Houma Trust and Savings Bank; national 
bank division, Frank Roberts. 


Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis 
and dean of the School of Commerce, 
Washington University, spoke on tax- 
exempt public bonds. He argued that 
there should be no tax-exemption. There 
are $30,000,000,000 of Government se- 
curities wholly or partially exempt from 
taxation in the United States today, he 
said. The national government loses in 
income taxes about $300,000,000 a year. 
Men of large incomes use the tax- 
exempt bonds as a means to avoid their 
proportion of the taxes, which have to 
be paid by the smaller property owners. 


au 


New York Community Trust Created 


ALPH HAYES, until recently 

assistant to Will H. Hayes and 

formerly assistant to the late 
Fred H. Goff, president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, has been named 
director of the New York Community 
Trust. Alvin W. Krech, chairman of 
the board of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, is chairman of the trustees’ com- 
mittee, which, on behalf of the Com- 
munity Trust, concluded the arrange- 
ments with Mr. Hayes. The trustees’ 
committee acted upon the recommenda- 
tion of a special committee consisting 
of Joseph N. Babcock, vice-president of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, Clarence H. Kelsey, chairman of 
the board of the Title Guarantee & 


Trust Company of New York, and | 


Frank J. Parsons, vice-president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


The Community Trust maintains con- 
tacts with the trust departments of the 
various financial institutions who act as 
trustees. Its principal purpose is to 
prevent future obsolescence in chari- 
table gifts and to permit the pooling of 
bequests, large and small, becoming 
available, through the trustees, for pro- 
moting education and research, the im- 
provement of living conditions, the fur- 
therance of recreational facilities and 
other activities designed to benefit the 
community. 

Mr. Hayes sailed in April on the 
Aquitania for three months in England, 
Belgium, France and Switzerland; he 
will undertake his new post as director 
immediately upon his return to America. 

In February 1920 a form of resolu- 
tion was adopted by a number of bank- 
ing institutions in New York, creating 
the New York Community Trust. Much 
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preliminary work has since been done, 
certain necessary legislation secured and 
a number of gifts under wills or living 
trusts acquired by the different trustees. 
Meanwhile, community trusts or foun- 
dations have been instituted in more 
than fifty American cities. As a result 
of the experiences here and elsewhere, 
the New York Community Trust has 
selected a permanent director and de- 
cided to develop vigorously the situation 
in this city. 

The distribution committee which will 
have charge of allocating funds which 
become available to the Community 
Trust, consists of eleven persons, five 
appointed by the trustee institutions, 
and one each by the president of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, the 
mayor of the City of New York, the 
president of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, the president of the New 
York Bar Association, the president of 
the board of trustees of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, and the 
senior circuit judge of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

It will be noted that the control of 
the distribution committee does not rest 
with the institutions acting as trustees 
for the Community Trust, but with the 
several public and semi-public sources 
of appointment. 

The list of participating trustees is 
not made public immediately, for the 
reason that several of the institutions 
which are expecting to act as trustees 
have not yet secured formal ratification 
by their directors. A number of views, 
however, were expressed by officers of 
organizations which will be a part of 
the Community Trust. Alvin W. 
Krech, chairman of the board of the 
Equitable Trust Company, stated: 

rhe New York Community Trust plan 
marks a step forward in methods of char- 
itable giving and will tend to restrict the 
making of unwise trusts and, through tlie 
powers reserved to the distribution commit- 
tee, will keep alive and in the service of the 
community trusts which would otherwise be- 


come abortive or obsolete through changing 
conditions and the passage of time. 


Clarence H. Kelsey, chairman of the 


board of the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, when asked his opinion of 
the plan, said: 

In my judgment, the importance of it can 
hardly be overestimated. 

It provides for keeping securely and in- 
vesting wisely the trust funds. 

It provides for devoting the income to 
the purposes named by the donor and, with 
his consent, for transferring it to other uses 
when those originally selected have become 
obsolete or unworthy. 

It provides for using in the best way 
large gifts which the donor may prefer to 
have elastic in their application or worked 
out in their usefulness with the help of 
those experienced in the fields selected. 

It provides for receiving small gifts which 
otherwise it might not be thought worth 
while to make, and consolidating the income 
from a great number of them so as to enable 
each one, however small, to have a part in 
a great service. 

It should be the means of greatly en- 
couraging gifts for benevolent purposes 
from those who recognize the duty and the 
pleasure of aiding their fellow men. 

The New York Community Trust puts at 
the service of this community a plan which 
I am sure will, in the years to come, develop 
into a great agency for the promotion of its 
welfare. 

Frank J. Parsons, vice-president of 
the U. S. Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, said: 

I heartily concur in the estimate of 
Colonel Teonard Ayres of the Cleveland 
Trust Company that the Community Trust 
idea represents one of the most potent in- 
fluences of the generation for turning the 
minds of men from an absorption that is 
selfish to a service that is social. 


The Community Trust or Foundation 
idea was the conception of the late 
Judge F. H. Goff of Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company 
and organizer, in 1914 of the Cleve- 
land Foundation. The Cleveland insti- 


000,000 designated for its eventual use. 
These funds will become available dur- 
ing the next fifty to one hundred years, 
usually upon fulfillment of specified 
conditions after the death of donors and 
their immediate families. In Cleveland, 
the Foundation has carried forward 
major surveys of education, of recrea- 
tion, and of punitive justice, in addition 
to carrying on numerous subsidiary ac- 
tivities. 





First Automatic School Savings Bank 
Installed 


N connection with the installation of 
I the first Automatic School Savings 
Bank in Public School No. 4 of 
Long Island City, N. Y., on May 9, 
it is interesting to note that the first 
school savings bank in America was 
inaugurated at this same school in 1885. 
On the minutes of the ‘Visitors’ 
Book” of what was then the old Third 
Ward School, under date of March 16, 
1885, is the following entry in the flow- 
ing Spencerian handwriting of a master 
of the old school of penmanship, “The 
establishment of the ‘Penny Savings 
Bank’ in Third Ward Sch., very success- 
ful at the beginning. One hundred and 
ninety-three depositors the first day. 
The credit of success is due to Commis- 
sioner J. H. Thiry, the originator of 
this project. (Signed) M. E. McGee, 
Principal”. 

Com. Thiry has been called the 
“Grandfather”, and J. Harvey Smedley 
the “Father” of school savings in Amer- 
ica, for it was to Mr. Smedley, then 
secretary of the Long Island City Sav- 
ings Bank, that Mr. Thiry came, thirty- 
eight years ago, with the suggestion that 
the bank coéperate with the schools in 
helping to educate the pupils in the 
habit of saving money, by operating a 
virtual sub-station of the bank right at 
the school. This was done, and thus 
the first school bank in this country 
came into existence. 

In commemoration of his early school 
days at No. 4, and as a mark of his 
deep interest in thrift education in the 
schools, Hon. George J. Ryan, now 
president of the Board of Education of 
New York City, and a trustee of the 
identical savings bank to which his first 
pennies were taken from the Third 
Ward school bank, presented to this 
school where the idea originated, the 
first Automatic School Savings Bank to 
be placed in any American school. Thus 
the development of school savings is 
furthered by honoring the school where 
Mr. Thiry and Mr. Smedley first started 
the school savings bank idea. Mr. Ryan 
said, “Over thirty-five years ago, I 


saved the first dollar of my life by put- 
ting pennies and nickels to my account 
in the school bank at No. 4, where | 
attended”. 

The advantages of this new automatic 
banking system were best illustrated by 
its use on the opening day. In this 
particular school in the past there were 
but forty-eight children with savings 
accounts, whereas 1447 new accounts 
were opened the first day with this new 
automatic system. 

Every one of these accounts gave the 
depositors direct connection with the 
Long Island City Savings Bank where 
the amount of their deposits and all the 
usual data relating thereto was just as 
much a matter of accurate and depend- 
able record as though the depositor had 
gone to the bank. 

Another surprising feature of this 
new system is the large amounts of $1 
and $5 deposits made by the pupils, in 
fact, the average for the 1447 depositors 
was 40 cents. 

When this new automatic banking 
device was brought to the attention of 
Jarvis S. Hicks, comptroller of the 
Long Island City Savings Bank some 
time ago, the simplicity of its operation, 
and the outstanding advantages it pos- 
sessed for safety and surely facilitating 
the saving of money, appealed to him so 
strongly that he conceived the idea of 
installing these automatic banks in the 
schools of Long Island City. 

Mr. Hicks brought the automatic 
bank to the attention of Amzi N. Clark, 
superintendent of School Banks. Mr. 
Clark, who is perhaps the leading ex- 
ponent of thrift education in the world, 
as practiced in some 300 New York City 
School Banks he has developed in the 
last twelve years, and which he now has 
charge of, immediately saw the possibil- 
ities of this automatic bank for school 
use. In spite of the degree to which 
Mr. Clark has developed school bank- 
ing, nearly three-fourths of the school 
children of New York are without ade- 
quate banking facilities today on ac 
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School and bank officials inaugurate first Automatic School Bank in P. S. No. 4 Long Island City 


From left to right—Hon. George J. Ryan, president board of education of Greater 
New York; Benjamin Moore, president Long Island City Savings Bank; Morris Weisenherg, 
principal of the school; Stephen F. Bayne, district superintendent; Amzi N. Clark, super- 
intendent School Banks of New York; J. Harvey Smedley, the “Father of School Savings 
Banks in America’; Jarvis S. Hicks, comptroller Long Island City Savings Bank. 


count of their inability to perform the 
operations that their older brothers and 
sisters in the upper grades and in the 
high schools are enabled to carry on by 
virtue of their older age and greater 
ability. 

Mr. Clark saw in this automatic 
banking device a means of extending the 
operation of school banks into the kin- 
dergartens, and carrying the child’s 
thrift education consistently through to 
the last year in high school. He found 
this practical because of the utter sim- 
plicity of the automatic bank, and be- 
cause its every operation was mechan- 
ical, took all the burden of responsibility 
and supervision away from the over- 
burdened school teacher, making it pos- 
sible for the teacher to get far better 
results with considerably less work. As 
a result, Mr. Clark made certain sug- 
gestions to conform the automatic bank 
to school needs, and when these changes 
were made, gave it his enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. 


Upon receiving Mr. Clark’s endorse- 
ment of the automatic bank, Mr. Hicks 
brought the device to the attention of 
Mr. Ryan, for his consent to recommend 
to Dr. Ettinger, superintendent of 
schools, that the Long Island City Sav- 
ings Bank be allowed to install these 
banks in Long Island City schools. 

At a board meeting when the matter 
of the banks came up, and their 
mechanical perfection, and guarantee of 
protection to the depositor, as well as 
their labor saving features were dis- 
cussed, Mr. Ryan secured the unanimous 
vote of the board to adopt this bank to 
the exclusion of all others for use in 
New York schools because of its obvious 
points of superiority to anything on the 
market. Immediately after the auto- 
matic bank was passed by the Board of 
Education, Mr. Hicks, of the Long Is- 
land City Savings Bank ordered twenty- 
three machines for installation in the 
schools. These will be installed within 
the next week or two. 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


HE actual volume of agricultural 

production in 1922 was about 

equal to that of 1919, and about 
10 per cent. greater than production in 
1921”, says the current Chemical Bul- 
letin of the Chemical National Bank, 
New York. ‘Larger crops of cotton, 
hay, wheat and oats”, continues the 
bank, ‘‘were largely responsible for the 
increase. The value of these eight 
crops was $6,611,000,000, very much 
less than the 1919 value, but 35 per 
cent. greater than the value of the same 
crops in 1921”. The bank says further: 


The well-being of the farmer, however, 
is dependent primarily neither upon the total 
amount of his product nor upon its market 
value. It depends upon the ultimate buying 
power of the money he gets in exchange for 
his products, upon the commodity value of 
his crops. ‘The total value, therefore, must 
be corrected for variations in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. When this correction 
is made it is found that the farmers’ posi- 
tion is distinctly better than in 1921, but 
less favorable than in the peak year, 1919. 
The commodity value of these eight crops 
in 1922 was about two-thirds of their value 
in 1919. But as compared with the year 
1921 their value in terms of other commodi- 
ties had increased 29 per cent. 

rhe vear 1923, therefore, finds the farmer 
in a distinctly stronger position than during 
the preceding year. The recovery in the 
igricultural centers has not been an even 
one, for certain commodities have advanced 
than others, but the upswing has 
helped practically all agricultural producers. 
rhe increased purchasing power resulting 


more 


from this improvement has played no small 
part in lifting business in general from the 
slough of depression. 


BALANCE BETWEEN FIXED AND 
FLUID ASSETS 


“The proper balance between fixed and 
fluid assets”, writes Arthur S. Dewing 
in the Corn Exchange monthly publica- 
tion of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Philadelphia, “is a very real and 
permanent problem confronting any 
business. It is particularly important 
in view of the relation between a busi- 
ness and its commercial bank. As every 
banker knows, a business has two types 
of assets which are separated from each 
other by a relatively clear and generally 
recognized line of demarcation.” Mr. 
Dewing continues: 


A business has the permanent capital 
represented by the tools and fixtures inci- 
dent to the process of manufacture or to 
the process of distribution of goods. These 
are specifically capital in the economist’s 
sense—permanent buildings, fixtures, coun- 
ters, and showcases which every. business 
requires as the necessary condition of the 
conduct of the enterprise. 

Then in addition there is, in a going busi- 
ness, the endless stream of raw materials, 
goods in process, finished products, receiv- 
ables, cash, which pass through the per- 
manent property of the business much as 
grain passes through the mill. They con- 
stitute an ever-changing body of liquid or 
transitory assets. 

Permanent assets are fluid 


never sold; 
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assets are either material getting ready to 
be sold, goods actually sold or else the 
product of goods sold. The former is the 
vehicle or means to an end of the business, 
the latter, the product or the end in itself. 
The former exists that the latter may exist. 


NEW HIGH RECORD FOR AUTOMOBILES 


“The potential market for automo- 
biles in this country is nearly 20,000,000 
cars”, says the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany in its Midmonth Business Bulletin 
for April. That is the number of fam- 
ilies that might aspire to own automo- 
biles if continuing prosperity made it 
possible for them to do so. The num- 
ber of cars now in use, according to 
the bank, is about 13,000,000. 

“During March the production of 
passenger cars and trucks reached the 
unprecedented total of 346,000”, says 
the Bulletin. “This was more than all 
the automobiles registered in the United 
States in any one year before 1910. It 
was greater than the annual production 
for any one year until 1912.”” The bul- 
letin continues: 


The new record means that the automo- 
bile factories now have a productive capa- 
city in excess of 4,000,000 cars per year, 
and that the actual output in 1923 will 
probably be more than 3,000,000 machines. 
The automobile is a good deal like the do- 
mestic bath tub or the telephone. In broad, 
general terms the natural unit for automo- 
bile use is one per family. 

The much discussed saturation point for 
automobiles will be reached when the market 
for new cars is largely confined to replace- 
ments, exports, and meeting the additional 
needs that will take care of the expansion 
of our increasing population. At present 
the average life of automobiles is approxi- 
mately seven years, and thus if there are 
to be constantly 14,000,000 machines in use, 
the replacements alone would call for 2,- 
000,000 new motors alone each year. In ad- 
dition the growth of population requires 
about 250,000 new cars annually and our 
growing export trade holds large possi- 
bilities. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 


“The question now is asked”, says the 
Business Indicator, monthly publication 
of the National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago: “Will history repeat itself in 
the years following the World War? 


Will prices continue to fall over a long 
swing? For the past year commodity 
prices have been rising and it is some- 
times argued that conditions now are so 
different from formerly that we may 
not have a long period of declining 
prices”. The bank says further: 


History suggests that we are going 
through a perfectly natural adjustment in 
business and that we can expect in the long 
run a downward trend in prices for a num- 
ber of years. That we may be very close 
to the downward turn in prices is sug- 
gested by both Dun’s and Bradstreet’s com- 
modity indices. Dun’s latest report shows 
an excess of declines in wholesale quotations 
over advances, there being thirty-four ad- 
vances as against forty-five declines, while 
Bradstreet’s Price Index gives a small de- 
cline for April first. 

Considering these facts it is advisable for 
the business man and banker to exercise 
caution during the next few months. While 
it is true that business is booming, the basis 
for its continuance is not altogether sound. 
As building catches up with demand and as 
business in general meets the needs of the 
public in all lines of activity, there must in- 
evitably come an easing up of the present 
prosperity. Not that there may be a bad 
slump, but a return to a more normal ac- 
tivity. Then we are likely to see prices 
lowered to a point that will continue to in- 
terest the buying public and move goods 
from the retailers’ shelves. Otherwise we 
may encounter a buyers’ strike in protest 
against high prices, which already are ap- 
proaching a point that may be too stiff for 
traffic to bear. 


DEPOSITS IN THE NORTHWEST 


“Since 1917, deposits in state banks 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Montana have increased 30 
per cent.” says the monthly review of 
the Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, “while cash reserves of these 
banks have decreased 8.6 per cent. The 
situation as to reserves, however, is more 
favorable than this statement would 
seem to indicate, there having been a 
marked recovery during the past year”. 
The bank goes on to say: 


From December, 1921, to December, 1922, 
while deposits in banks under the supervision 
of the banking departments of the four 
states have increased 5.5 per cent., cash re- 
serves have increased 29 per cent. Including 
the state banks and trust companies of 
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A wise combination of the two makes an ideal bank- 


ing relationship. 


In 65 years of experience, we have developed facilities 
for intelligent banking service —the kind that 


leaves no aftermath but satisfaction. 


Let us know your requirements. 





Willing Cooperation is a Part of Our Working Capital 





Michigan and Wisconsin, deposits increased 
from $1,885,027,000 in December, 1921, to 
$2,067,513,000 in December, 1922, or an in- 
crease of 9.6 per cent. 

The inclusion of the states of Michigan 
and Wisconsin, the former particularly, does 
not make a satisfactory grouping, however, 
as it brings into combination the industrial- 
ized southern sections of those states and 
the more purely agricultural states farther 
west. 

The most remarkable increase in reserves 
made during the past year has been made 
by banks in North Dakota. From 1917 to 
1921, the deposits of state banking institu- 
tions in North Dakota declined from $104- 
589,000 to $85,488,000, or a decrease of 18 
per cent. Cash reserves of these banks de- 
clined during the same period 63 per cent. 
During 1922, however, deposits of state 
banks in North Dakota increased 11.7 per 
cent. and reserves increased 64 per cent. 


COMPARING THE SITUATION WITH 1920 


“The actual amount of business being 
done in this country”, says the Bache 
Review of Jules S. Bache & Co., New 
York. “is exceeding that of 1920, and it 
is not unnatural that, looking back at 


the disastrous results of that period, 
business men are proceeding carefully.” 
The review continues: 


The volume of business calculated on the 
dollar-and-cent basis, it is true, was greater 
in 1920 than now, but this was due to the 
much higher prices which then prevailed and 
which averaged nearly 50 per cent. above 
the present level. This vast volume of dol- 
lar business made a heavy strain upon credit, 
and this does not exist today. In other 
words, because prices are lower credit is 
still safe, but prices are constantly increas- 
ing, and this is one reason why the outlook 
might be viewed with some apprehension. 

The principal force pressing for higher 
prices at this time is the shortage of labor. 
There is no natural relief for this, which 
would be the case if the immigration gates 
were opened to the hundreds of thousands 
of good workers who would like to come in, 
but are prevented by law. 

We have constantly referred to this for 
the last several months, and Congress had 
an opportunity, long before it adjourned, to 
remedy the situation. But instead of that, 
it actually made the restrictions more 
stringent. 














Bank of the 


MANHATTAN CoMPANY 
40 WaLL STREET, New York 


Members of the Federal Reserve System 
Transfer Agents of the State of New York since 1818 


The accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust Com- 
panies are cordially invited upon favorable terms 
consistent with this Bank’s known reputation for 
conservative and reliable banking. 


Orrick eres 
STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 

James McNEIL, Vice-President D. H. Pierson, Vice-President 
B. D. Forster, Vice-President Frank L. Hitton, Vice-President 
Harry T. Haru, Vice-President V.W.Smiru, Vice-President 
Epwin S. Larrey, Vice-President Joun Stewart Baker, Vice-President 
P. A. Row ey, Vice-President O. E. Paynter, Vice-President 

Water A. Rusu, Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
J. E. Atprep RayMonp E. Jones SaMUEL SLOAN 
STEPHEN BAKER Henry K. McHarea JAMES SPEYER 
Bertram H. Borpen GeorGceE McNEIR Cari F. Sruruaun 
MarRsHALL FIELD Artuur G. MEYER GeorGE ZABRISKIE 
MicHakE. FRIEDsSAM Joun C. Moore Joun Srewart Baker 
WaLtTerR JENNINGS Cuarves E. Ports 
Capital $10,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $13,288,695.46 
Total Resources over $200,000.000.00 


UpTOWN OFFICE—31 Union Square, New York 


26 offices conveniently located throughout the Boroughs 
of Queens and Brooklyn 
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THE COTTON SITUATION 


“The world is consuming raw cotton 
at a more rapid rate than it is being 
produced”, says the First National Bank 
of Boston, ‘‘and stocks on hand are be- 
ing depleted to the danger point. Dur- 
ing such a period of maladjustment be- 
tween supply and demand, high prices Conveniently~ located be- 
for both raw material and finished tween the Pennsylvania and 
products are inevitable. It is our pur- Grand Central terminals 
pose to ascertain whether these condi- this progressive uptown 


tions are of a temporary nature or 5 os iis 
likely to become permanent. To this bank offers its facilities to 


end, we have prepared an analysis of out-of-town banks and 
performance in the fields of production, trust companies. A cordial 
consumption, carryover and price, which welcome to visiting bankers. 
affords an adequate basis for an answer — 

to this question. The report, prepared DIRECTORS 

by our service department, is that em- GEORGE G. BOURNE 

ployed by our loaning officers as basic es aa 

for the industry. A balance sheet of WILLIAM B. JOYOB 
elements favorable and unfavorable to- EDWARD J. KELLY 

ward a proper adjustment provides a PHILIP LE BOUTILLIER 


background for co hensiv d un- ee 
ckground for comprehensive and un qunseaet 2 samen 


biased judgment.” PATRICK FRANCIS MURPHY 
WILLIAM P. SEAVER 
FAVORABLE H. I. STEVENS 
° P JOHN H. TOWNE 
Production may be increased by WILLIAM A. TUCKER 
a. Scientific cultivation ; WILSON HATCH TUCKER 
b. Better selection of seed; THOMAS J. WATSON 
c. Extension of irrigation and trans- neem 
portation facilities; OFFICERS 
d. The possibility of developing new 
varieties immune to boll weevil; eS See 
e. Extensive cultivation of new fields; laacentanan 
f. Development of a mechanical cotton H. I. STEVENS 
picker, which will mitigate the Vice-President and Cashier 
scarcity and inefficiency of field FREDERICK W. GOLLUM 
labor, decrease costs and inciden- Assistant Cashier 
tally increase production; ——— 
g. Effective check to insect pests and DEPOSITS 
other destructive forces; 
h. Encouragement to farmers by — oA, 2089 Cate af Chae- $ 593,326.18 


means of higher prices. Jenuary 1, 2681... __.. 2,170,843.03 

rw January 1, 1922 seseeceseece 867,844.99 

UNFAVO 

— January 1, 1923... 4,133,826.88 

1. Production may continue to decrease fa 
a. By insect depredations; 


e . 
b. By adverse climatic conditions; National American 
c. Seareity of labor; 
d. Increasing field costs; Bank 
é. Tendency toward crop diversifica- 


theme of New York 


f. Increasing need of fertilizer. 


2. Possible new fields of cultivation handi- 8 West 40th Street 
capped by 


«. Inadequate transportation facilities ; New York, N. ¥. 
6. Searcity of labor and capital; 


























Chartered 1836 


PHILADELPHIA 
—the “Workshop of the World” 


Philadelphia, the third largest city of the United States, 
and the nation’s second greatest port, is America’s and the 
world’s greatest manufacturing center. 


For about a century the Girard Trust Company has been 
intimately associated with Philadelphia’s commercial and 
financial progress. 


Corporations and Individuals desiring Philadelphia connec- 


tions are invited to avail themselves of the Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and other facilities of this Company. 


Capital and Surplus ‘ ; $10,000,000 
Resources . . i : ; 60,000,000 
Individual Trust Funds . ‘ 310,000,000 
Corporate Trust Funds . . 1,450,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


BROAD & CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Capital and Surplus EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS Member Federal Reserve 
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c. Difficulty in getting farmers to shift 
crops. 
3. Possible continued increase of consump- 
tion over production, through 
a. Resumption of normal purchases by 
Europe; 
b. Increase in demand from backward 
countries ; 
c. Normal increase in world popula- 
tion. 
4. Improbability of discovering adequate 
substitutes. 


COST OF LATE DEPRESSION 


The business depression of 1921 from 
which the country is now recovering, 
cost the nation a loss in income of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,000, according 
to a report entitled “Business Cycles 
and Unemployment’, published by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 

In seven years out of ten, the Na- 
tional income was below the level at- 
tained in periods of moderate activity. 

The report, which was made at the 
request of Secretary Hoover for Presi- 
dent Harding’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment, represents six months work 
by the staff of the Bureau with the 
assistance of a large number of Gov- 
ernment agencies, trade associations and 
public spirited individuals. Part I is 
an analysis of Business Cycles and Un- 
employment; Part II reveals the fluc- 
tuations of unemployment and the way 
unemployment affects the worker’s body 
and mind, his home life and the develop- 
ment of his children; and Part III gives 
the leading proposals for preventing or 
reducing cyclical unemployment and 
how they have operated so far. 

Summarizing the figures showing the 
difference between the production of 
goods or income in years of depression 
and production or income in years of 
moderate and of intense activity, Dr. 
Wesley C. Mitchell under whose super- 
vision the investigation was conducted, 
said: 





rhe broad result is that the worst years 
run something like 15 to 20 per cent. behind 
the best, and something like 8 to 12 per 
cent. behind the moderately good years. 
Even 10 per cent. of the national income 
represents several billions of dollars. 
‘hese figures are rough approximations 
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UR Elk Street Market 
Branch at the corner of 
Michigan Avenue and Perry 
Street provides a complete 
banking service for the great 
wholesale food district of 
Buffalo. 
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to the direct losses caused by crises and 
depressions. The indirect losses cannot be 
measured even roughly. It may be con- 
tended that both the strains of booms and 
the sufferings of depressions impair ef- 
ficiency more than uncertainty stimulates it. 
The latter is probably the commoner opinion. 
Those who accept this view will regard even 
the higher of the estimates here presented 
as understating the losses which plans for 
stabilizing production aim to check. 


JOHNSON REVIEWS SITUATION 


“The post-war depression has been 
left so far behind that we now begin 
to hear references to the present boom”, 
says President J. L. Johnston of the 
Liberty Central Trust Company, St. 
Louis. in his monthly business review. 
“We would be glad if such expressions 
were without justification. We do not 
want booms. As a matter of fact, there 
are contrasts in today’s situation. With 
so many manufacturing lines exceed- 
ingly active, considerable portions of 
our farming population still regard con- 
ditions as subnormal. By and large, the 
general outlook today is good, and im- 
proving; a little too good in some re- 
spects; and not good enough in others.” 

In commenting on the Federal winter 
wheat report, Johnston points out that 
the outlook in the St. Louis trade terri- 
tory is as good or better than last year, 
and about equal to the ten year aver- 
age. Prospects in Texas and Oklahoma 
are more favorable than at this time in 
1922. As for cotton, acreage will prob- 
ably be increased, and danger from boll 
weevil appears to be less than antici- 
pated; the crop will probably be larger 
than last year’s, though far from pre- 
war dimensions. 





SEES DISTURBING SYMPTOMS 


“There has probably been no single 
factor in the existing situation that has 
attracted more attention than the ap- 
parent lack of substantial demand for 
banking funds in relation to the steady 
increase in general business activity”, 
says the Business and Financial Review 
of the First National Bank in St. Louis. 
“For over a year”, continues the bank, 
“practically every accepted indicator of 
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HIS BANK offers com- 
plete facilities for the 


transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 





Collections made promptly and 


on favorable terms on every 


part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
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Capital - $3,000,000 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $3,000,000 Undivided Profits $518,000 


OFFICERS 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 
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business conditions has recorded a 
steady increase of a most substantial 
sort in almost every line of business”. 
The bank says further: 


Production figures for practically all of 
the important basic commodities, such as 
cotton goods, pig iron, steel ingots, locomo- 
tives, zinc, bituminous coal and lumber have 
been showing the largest output since the 
boom period of 1920. Sales and unfilled 
orders have been showing the same upward 
trend, especially in metals and building ma- 
terials. This intense activity has naturally 
been reflected in large car-loadings and in 
a substantial car shortage for several 
months past. 

All in all, business activity is now reach- 
ing the point where it has been equalled or 
surpassed only in boom times. The advance 
of the price level during 1922 was of a 
magnitude that, excluding the war period, 
has been equalled in but few years during 
the past half a century. A survey of price 
changes between 1870 and 1914 will show 
few, if any, increases of 20 per cent. in one 
year, yet the price increase last year, ac- 
cording to Bradstreet’s, was close to this 
figure, and on the whole attracted but little 
notice on the part of business men. Fluctua- 
tions of this magnitude in the purchasing 
power of money over so short a period can- 
not be considered either normal or helpful. 
It is just another of the evidences we have 
of the disrupting effects of the war period 
upon the normal trend of economic affairs. 


CITY GOVERNMENT COSTS 


Residents of the average city in the 
United States pay about 25 per cent. 
more for their municipal government 
than they do for the maintenance of the 
Federal Government at Washington. 
The annual cost of government to each 
man, woman, and child who lives in a 

#30 


city of 30,000 or more inhabitants is 
nearly $100, divided as follows: Federal 
Government, $35.47; state government, 
$9.46; county government, $6.91; city 
government, $44.32, a total of $96.16. 
If these costs of government were aver- 
aged among the workers, instead of 
being computed on a per capita basis, 
the result would be an annual levy of 
$240 on every worker, from bootblack 
to banker. 

These figures are given in an article 
on the cost of city government in the 
April issue of The Budget, the monthly 
publication of the National Budget 
Committee, by William P. Helm, Jr., its 
Washington correspondent, who has 
been making a study of the comparative 
costs of government in this country. He 
says: 

On the basis of average earnings of $1500 
annually, the tax-collectors—Federal, state, 
county and city—exact about 16 per cent. of 
all the city workers earn, as compared with 
about 14 per cent. for the entire county, in- 
cluding both city and rural workers. 

Measured in terms of labor, the city- 
dweller contributes fifty-eight days each year 
to government, as compared with about fifty 
days for the average worker, including rural 
dwellers. The toll of the man who lives 
in the country is about forty-five days. 


Basing his estimates upon official re- 
ports for the year 1921, the last avail- 
able, the writer points out that while 
the average per capita cost of city gov- 
ernment is $44.32, it is below that 
amount for three of the five groups into 
which cities are divided by the Census 
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Bureau. In cities of from 30,000 to 
50.000 inhabitants, the average per cap- 
ita governme -ntal cost is $34.20.; in those 
of a 50.000 to 100,000 inhabitants, 
$34.42; in those of from 100,000 to 
300.000 inhabitants, $37.29. In the 
other two groups, those of from 300,000 
to 500.000 inhabitants, and those of 
more than 500,000, the per capita cost 
is very much higher, being $50.88 in the 
former group, and $51.04 in the latter. 


STEADY NOT FLUSH BUSINESS WANTED 


In commenting on the continued trend 
of business and manufacturing activity, 
with advancing prices, record traffic, 
and high bank loans and investments, 
the First National Bank, Milwaukee, 


savs: 


The situation is not necessarily unsound 
or unsafe. But it does call for the exercise 
of care and good judgment. An acceleration 
of industry and trade after a prolonged 
period of subnormal business is to be ex- 
pected. But the indefinite continuance of 
abnormal activity is not to be expected, and 
it would be unwise to make plans, buy 
materials and expand plants on any such 
assumption. 

This is a time when a manufacturer or 
merchant should take a good second thought 
and carefully survey the prospects before 
making large or long-time commitments. It 
is a time when business men should scruti- 
nize their credits and when banks should 
insist upon borrowers maintaining a thor- 
oughly liquid condition. It is better and 
safer to build upon what is possible than to 
take a chance upon probabilities. Steady, 
not flush, business is wanted. 

The cycle theory means that business 
tends to go from one extreme to the other. 
The fundamental cause of this is the con- 
suming desire to make quick and large 
profits, to get high wages and work short 
hours. But everyone knows that large 
profits and high wages do not last. Steady 
and moderate profits and wages do last 
and avoid the violent fluctuations of busi- 
ness that keep the nerves of all engaged 
n industry and trade on edge. 


TRAFFIC GREATER THAN EVER BEFORE 


More cars were loaded with revenue 
freight during the first three months 
this year than ever before in the history 
of the railroads, according to figures 
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SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLES 
Write for full-length free samples of 
DIXON’S ELDORADO and full- 
length free samples of Dixon’s “BEST” 
COLORED PENCILS. Both are 
supreme in their field. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 163-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Capital and Surplus 


BUFFALO—A PIG IRON CENTER 


The Niagara Frontier is one of the most extensive 
producers of pig iron in the world, having over 20 
large blast furnaces with a combined annual 
capacity of about 3,000,000 tons. 


BUFFALO ~—the city of enterprise served by the 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


$17,000,000.00 





























compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics and based on reports filed 
by the carriers with the Car Service Di- 
vision of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

A total of 11,830,423 cars were 
loaded during the first quarter of the 
year, which was an increase of 1,429,- 
286, or more than 14 per cent. over the 
corresponding period last year. 

Loading of merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight showed an increase of 
nearly 16 per cent. over the first three 
months in 1922. The total for this 
class of commodities during the first 
three months this year was 6.653,144 
cars, compared with 5,746,428 during 
the same months last year, which was 
an increase of 906,716 cars, or nearly 
16 per cent. in 1923 over the vear be- 
fore. : 

Coal loadings during the first quar- 
ter amounted to 2,445,210 cars, an in- 
crease of 77,964 cars, or 3.29 per cent., 
over the first three months last year. 


932 


This increase was despite the fact that 
coal loadings one year ago were stim- 
ulated by the approaching coal miners’ 
strike. 

Tabulations showed 904,579 cars 
loaded with forest products. This was 
an increase of 258,248 cars, or ap- 
proximately 40 per cent., over the first 
three months last year. Ore loadings 
totaled 150,340 cars, which was an in- 
crease of 90,494 cars, or 151 per cent., 
compared with the corresponding period 
one year ago. 

Loading of grain and grain products 
totaled 561,861 cars, a decrease of 40,- 
119 cars, or 6.66 per cent., compared 
with the same period last year. Re- 
ports showed 423,655 cars loaded with 


livestock, a gain of 47,918, or 1254 per 
cent., over the first quarter one year ago. 

The traffic in March totaled 4,583,162 
cars, and was 495,130 cars, or more 
than 12 per cent., above the correspond- 
ing period last year. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 























CONVENTION DATES 

American Bankers Association—at Atlan- 
tic City, Sept. 24-27. 

District of Columbia—at Hot Springs, 
Va, June 16-19. 

Financial Advertisers Association—at At- 
lantic City, June 3-7. 

Investment Bankers Association—at 
Washington, D. C., October 28-31. 

Maryland—at Atlantic City, May 16-17. 

Mutual Savings Bank—at Buffalo, June 
5-7. 

New Jersey—at Atlantic City, May 17-19. 

New York—at Atlantic City, June 11-13. 

Pennsylvania—at Atlantic City, May 
23-25. 


BANK OFFICERS CELEBRATE 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Four officers are celebrating this year their 
twenty-fifth year of service with the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
One of them completes a quarter century 
of service with the Company’s London of- 
fice; the others were formerly members of 
the staffs of companies which have been 
merged into the Guaranty. 


C. M. BILLINGS 
Vice-president 
Fifth avenue office 


J. M. PRATT 
Vice-president 
Madison avenue office 


The four, all of whom are young in years 
despite their long period of service, are 
Charles M. Billings, vice-president, Fifth 
Avenue office; James M. Pratt, vice- 
president, Madison Avenue office; Robert 
Macvey, assistant manager, London office; 
and Walter Meacham, assistant secretary, 
Fifth Avenue office. 

When the Standard Trust Company was 
organized in 1898, Mr. Billings joined that 
organization, remaining there until it was 
merged with the Guaranty Trust Company 
in 1912. At the time of the merger he was 
made an assistant treasurer and was located 
at the Fifth Avenue office. Six months later 
he was made manager of that office, and 
under his direction it enjoyed rapid growth 
in size and importance. His appointment 
as vice-president, which position he holds 
today, was made in 1915. 

Mr. Pratt decided, in 1891, to become a 
banker at $6 per week as loan clerk of the 
New York Guaranty and Indemnity Com- 
pany. Remaining there for about seven 
years, he accepted the office of assistant 
secretary of the Fifth Avenue Trust Com- 
pany in 1898. A few years later he was 
made secretary of that Company. In 1910, 


W. MEACHAM 


Assistant Secretary 
Fifth avenue office 


R. MACVEY 


Assistant manager 
London office 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OFFICERS 
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FRANK J. PARSONS 
Vice-president United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
New York 


Mr. Parsons left on May 1 for a business trip 
to the Pacific Coast and stopped en route at 
White Sulphur Springs, in connection with the 
convention of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, and at Louisville, Kentucky, to address a 
gathering of bankers, on the subject of ‘“‘Com- 
munity Trusts’. 


following the merger of the Fifth Avenue 
Trust Company with the Guaranty, Mr. 
Pratt was appointed vice-president of the 
Guaranty. The following year he went to 
the Standard Trust Company as_ vice- 
president, but when that Company was 
merged with the Guaranty in 1912, he re- 
turned and has served in the same capacity 
since that time. 

Robert Macvey, who has served the 
Guaranty at its London office for twenty- 
five years, was born in Falkirk, Scotland, 
in 1873, and received his first training in 
banking with the Royal Bank of Scotland. 
He joined the Guaranty staff at London on 
March 1, 1898, was appointed assistant secre- 
tary in 1912, secretary in 1918, and assistant 
manager in 1920. 

Walter Meacham, assistant secretary at 
the Fifth avenue office celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the Company on Feb- 
ruary 7. Mr. Meacham was the original 
bookkeeper of the Fifth Avenue Trust Com- 
pany when that organization was formed in 
1898. Later he became loan clerk. Upon 
J. M. Pratt’s appointment as secretary of 
the Fifth Avenue Trust Company, Mr. 


Meacham was elected an officer with the 
title of assistant secretary. 

After the close of business on February 7, 
the entire staff of the Fifth avenue office 
gathered around Mr. Meacham’s desk and 
presented him with a hammered silver cigar 
box. 


NEW FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


The new Franklin National Bank of New 
York, at Franklin and Hudson streets, had 
its first business day on May 14. The 
bank will find plenty of room for its ac- 
tivities, especially since it is to be managed 
by men who are well acquainted with the 
food trades and whose policies are those of 
the immortal Franklin for whom it is named 
—thrift, efficiency and personal service. 

Its president will be A. P. Smith, long 
associated with the fruit and produce trade, 
the butter and egg industry, groceries and 
boots and shoes. N. F. Fairweather, the 
cashier, was formerly cashier of the Aetna 
office of the Irving; Mr. Sanderson, assistant 
cashier, was formerly with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, while T. K. Smith, vice- 
president, is well known in the cotton goods 
trade and formerly connected with the Na- 
tional City Bank. 

The bank is located in handsome quarters 
in the Borden Building at the corner of 
Hudson and Franklin streets. 


NEW YORK TRUST BRANCH 


The New York Trust Company opened 
on May 15 a new branch office at the corner 
of Fortieth street and Madison avenue, to 
provide a complete commercial banking 
service for corporations, firms and individ- 
uals in the territory, east of Fifth avenue 
and south of the Grand Central Station. 
The new office is the second branch office of 
the company, the first having been estab- 
lished in November, 1918, at Fifty-seventh 
street and Fifth avenue. The parent of- 
fice is at 100 Broadway. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
OHIO BANK 


Harrod C. Newland, assistant  vice- 
president of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, was elected president of the 
Cosmopolitan Bank & Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio on April 12. The bank 
has total resources of more than $8,000,- 
000. Mr. Newland was formerly with the 
National City Bank and went to the Chem- 
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ical Bank in 1920 as assistant to President 
Percy H. Johnston. He is well known in 
banking circles. Before coming to New 
York he lived for several years in Memphis. 
Mr. Newland is a graduate of Perdue Uni- 
versity and a member of the Kappa Sigma 
Fraternity. He served in the Spanish 
American War. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 
BANK DINNER 


The second annual dinner of the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, Inc., New York, 
was held at the Hotel Commodore on April 
5. F. Abbot Goodhue, president of the 
bank, in a short address, expressed his ap- 
preciation of the excellent spirit of codpera- 
tion which has made possible the splendid 
growth of the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., during its two years of existence. 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION 


The New York State Banking Department 
has authorized an increase in the capital 
stock of General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration of 12,000 shares. The entire 
amount was subscribed early in April by 
General Motors Corporation which holds all 
the stock of the Acceptance Corporation, 
the cash consideration being $1,420,000. 

The corporation reports business trans- 
acted in the first quarter of 1923 exceed- 
ing any similar period in its history and 
more than double the first quarter of 1922. 
It is because of this greatly increased volume 
and in order that the facilities available for 
General Motors dealers may be kept at pace 
with their increased requirements, that this 
additional capital is required. 

The first quarter of 1923 rounds out a 
full four years of operation, during which 
the Acceptance Corporation has successfully 
provided financial accommodation of close 
to $400,000,000 to dealers in and purchasers 
of General Motors products. 

The Acceptance Corporation has estab- 
lished through its own representatives, a na- 
tional market for its short term collateral 
obligations, which it has sold at discount to 
more than 1600 banking institutions, in- 
cluding most of the important institutions of 
the country, and in every state in the Union. 
It has discounted and paid at maturity ap- 
proximately $340,000,000 of its paper and as 
of March 31 had domestic obligations out- 
Standing at discount of $56,378,602. 
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An added service 
to bring you business 


Here is a way to get more depos- 
itors — Super-Safety Insured Bank 
Checks. Banks now’ suppl) ing 
their customers with them find 
this added service increases their 
deposits. It is a selling point for 
new business. Thousands of 
banks now give these Insured 
Checks and have increased de- 
posits 


Look at this thing from the depositor’s 
point of view. He wants protection 
from check raisers. And he will take 
his account to the bank that gives this 
positive protection. Our volume of 
check manufacturing is so large that 
the cost to you is no more than for 
ordinary checks of the same quality. 
Free advertising service is included. 


The World’s Safest 
Bank Checks 


They are made of the world’s 
best safety paper. 

They are insured in the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co., for 
$1000.00 against loss through 
fraudulent alteration. 

They are protected individually 
by the William J. Burns Inter- 


national Detective Agency, Inc. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
in the World 


New York Chicago Denver 
Atlanta Des Moines San Francisco 
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New.building being constructed for the Citizens Savings Bank of New York 


a | 
\ 
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4) Bank, New York, is being constructed of 
(aay Ae light Barre granite, the most monumental 
Safes} and durable of building stones. 

It is to be lighted by four large arched windows on 
each of the four sides, set high above a strong base, so 
as to make the bank practically riot proof. 

The interior of the building is nearly seventy feet high 
and is designed much after the :old Roman style, using 
Roman Travertine stone for the walls. 


The building, vaults and equipment were designed by 
CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER, A.LA. 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
Distinctive Bank Buildings 
St. James Building, 1133 Broadway, New York 


Other illustrations sent on request 


ea a is new building of the Citizens Savings 
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WALTER G. ROBINS 


Walter G. Robins, who has been in the 


loan department of the Bankers Trust Com- 


pany of New York, since 1912, has been 


appointed assistant treasurer. Mr. Robins 
was born in Brooklyn and after finishing 
school with the Manhattan Trust 
Company in 1901, going to the Bankers 
when that organization was merged with 
it. During the war after attending the 
Plattsburg Training Camp, Mr. Robins was 
a First Lieutenant in Infantry attached to 
the Machine Gun Battalion at Camp Dix. 


started 


EASTERN BANKERS CORPORATION 
The Eastern Bankers Corporation, New 
York, with an authorized capital of $5,000,- 
000 is being organized by the Bankers Capi- 
tal Corporation, 41 East Forty-second street, 
New York, for the purpose of investing its 
funds in the stock of selected banks, trust 
companies and other sound financial corpo- 
rations of a similar nature situated on and 
contiguous to the Eastern seaboard. 

As the operations of the company are con- 
fined exclusively to investing its funds as 
above set forth, equipment and operating 
expense are at a minimum. ‘The income of 
the company is derived entirely from its 
investments. Its profits are two-fold: (a) 
the cash income received and (b) increase 
in value of holdings. 

The officers of the corporation have all 
nad long and extensive experience in banking 
and investing. The directors and officers are 
stockholders in the company. 
The president is Everett J. Sturges who for 
seven years prior to his acceptance of this 
office was bank examiner of the State of 


substantial 


Connecticut. 
PERRY B. STRASSBURGER 


Perry B. Strassburger, formerly general 
manager of the securities department of the 
American Iixpress Company, and who was 
recently elected to membership in the New 
York Stock Exchange, is making his head- 
quarters at Barstow & Co., 18 Exchange 
Place, New York. 

GUARANTY TRUST APPOINTMENTS 

'he Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of Hugh 
I. Johnston, assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany, to be treasurer, succeeding the late 
N. Devereux Putnam. Mr. Johnston has 





| Audits «4 Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, 
| Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 
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been with the Guaranty since 1911, and has 
served in practically all departments of the 
company since that time. 

William L. Kleitz, also an assistant treas- 
urer has been appointed an assistant vice- 
president. 


DISTRIBUTES INTERESTING 
BOOKLETS 


The creation of 
of a life insurance policy is explained in a 
new booklet, “Capitalizing Your Life In- 
surance”, being distributed by the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company, 
New York. 

The United States Safe Deposit Company 
has recently issued a unique booklet featur- 
ing the Valley of the Kings and the Tomb of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen. ‘The decorations are done 
in a style suggestive of Egyptian art and 
culture. 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST MOVES 
The Manufacturers Trust Company an- 


nounced that after May 1, the principal of- 
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J unique building “ stunt” going on to- day in oP 
————j New York. The building is rapidly growing The b 
undex them, over them and thru them. They are un- Valley ‘1 
disturbed, however. in their old quarters and are con- opened 2 
tinuing business without interruption. We have just oe - 
a : curities, 
completed in the same way the Roosevelt Savings meryred 
Bank in Brooklyn. office is 
We have built a 
Bankers 
2 Citizens Savings Bank, New York City, C. W. Brazer, Architect and i 
> Roosevelt Savings Bank, Brooklyn, Carl L. Otto, Architect and in 
+ National Commercial Bank, Albany, N. Y., York & Sawyer, Architects sippi Vi 
+ Union Dime Savings Bank, New York City, A. H. Taylor, Architect 


2 Broadway Savings Institution, New York City, York & Sawyer, Architects office. 
> Vanderbilt Hotel, New York City, Warren & Wetmore, Architects 
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fice of the company will be located at 189 
Broadway, New York, at which office the 
main executive business of the company will 
be transacted. 

The headquarters of Nathan S. Jonas, 
president, and James H. Conroy, vice- 
president, will also be at that office. 


BANK SHARES SOLD TO EMPLOYEES 


Delivery was made during the past month 
by the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany of New York, of 3068 shares of the 
company’s stock purchased by approximately 
900 employees ranging from office boys to 
vice-presidents. The stock which was de- 
livered at $100 a share, was quoted on the 
market at the time at $238, making the 
total distribution of almost three-quarters 
of a million dollars, with several hundred 
shares not fully paid for to be delivered 
later. 

The plans for participation by employees 
in stockholdings were developed three years 
ago by the Irving National Bank, which in 
February of this year, consolidated with the 
Columbia Trust Company. When, in June, 
1920, the Irving’s capital was increased from 
$9,000,000 to $12,500,000 the stockholders, at 
the request of the board of directors, waived 
their subscription rights to approximately 
5000 shares of stock to enable the members 
of the bank’s staff to acquire stock. 

OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 

The bond department of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co. of St. Louis has recently 
opened an office in New York at 22 William 
street for the wholesaling of investment se- 
curities, particularly Middle Western munic- 
ipal issues and industrial securities. The 
office is in charge of John M. Bowlin, who 
several years ago was connected with the 
Bankers ‘Trust Company, both in New York 
and in their Cleveland office. The Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Co. also has a Chicago 
office. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK DISTRIBUTES 
BOOK ON CREDIT 


The fourth installment of the revision of 
“The Four Big C’s”, which was written by 
William Post, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Central National Bank of 
Philadelphia has been issued. ‘This install- 
ment is on Capacity, twin sister to Char- 
acter. The preceding chapters have brought 
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favorable comment from students of credit. , 
Mr. Post has been actively associated with 
the bank for more than fifty years, and 
writes from his experience. 


PARK AVENUE ASSOCIATION 


The board of directors of the Park Ave- 
nue Association, Inc., New York, announce 
the election of Joseph John Keon to the 
office of vice-president of the association. 
Mr. Keon is regarded as one of the leading 
insurance authorities in the East. 


a VACALION Citlisne 


The summer cruise to the Mediterranean 
organized by Thos. Cook & Son last year 
was to a large extent experimental; the 
idea of visiting these popular pleasure 
grounds of winter travelers during the sum- 
mer months was a new one, and yet, in view 
of the actual climatic conditions known to 
prevail and the extraordinary romantic and 
historical interest of the Mediterranean 
borderlands it was difficult to understand 
why the thing had never been done. 
After securing the Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“Cameronia” and mapping out an itinerary 
which included not only the usual. points 
visited by the popular winter cruises, but 
also such attractive spots as Venice, Fiume, 
Malaga and Genoa, the first vacation cruise 
was announced. The public response was 
immediate, and far exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of the organizers. 

On June 30 of this year, a new oil-burning 
steamer of the same line, “Tuscania”, will 
set sail from New York on the second vaca- 
tion cruise around the Mediterranean, now 
by popular demand an annual event in the 
cruising plans of Thos. Cook & Son. The 
itinerary, which is substantially that fol- 
lowed by the “Cameronia” last summer, in- 
cludes visits to Funchal in the Madeira Is- 
lands, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Granada, Malaga, 
Monaco, Genoa, Naples, Venice, Fiume, 
Abbazzia, Athens, the Dardanelles, Constan- 
tinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, with 
many delightful inland excursions and op- 
tional overland tours. The bookings up to 
the present time have exceeded those made 
on the “Cameronia” last year, and although 
a number of staterooms are still available, 
there is every indication that the limited 
membership will be completed well before 
the date of sailing. The passenger list is 
comprised of prominent names from all sec- 
tions of the country; the success of the 
vacation cruise of 1928 is already assured. 








Academy of Arts and Letters, New York City 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


“The Fifty Immortals” Build 


‘New Indiana Limestone Home 


In any building devoted to the housing of records 
that are irreplaceable, the first thought should be 
to build of a material that will insure strength, 
stability and immunity from fire. ( Realizing 
this fact, “The Fifty Immortals,” a union of 
representatives of the five arts— painting, sculp- 
ture, music, architecture and literature, showed 5 “p> 
“ ;. ‘ ‘ . rt 
splendid foresight in the selection of Indiana , ys — 
; ; ve 
Limestone for their new home, “erected with «1, pemains to say that the Academy 
the avowed purpose of preserving the literary and _ is not building for today, not even 
K 99 EPs for this generation; it is a foundation 
estheticrecords of thenation.” Qj Suchabuilding — which is intended'to reach on into 
: H H Samael : : the next century and to be a centre 
will bea lasting inspiration to its owners, eee kes on oneal guante 
ana Limestone is a natural stone that mellowsand _ 1970.” 


rs ja . % Hamnli rland, 
grows more beautiful with the passing of Time. New York Ia Feb. 18, 1923. 


Detail Entrance, Academy of 


The latest addition to the Indiana Limestone ee | is recently off 


the press. This book handsomely illustrates many fine examples of 
Indiana Limestone bank buildings and will be sent free upon request 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 758, Bedford, Ind. 
Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 
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Bank 
Partitions 


Our bank partitions are 
specially designed for 
bank service. They have 
the same features of 
beauty, speed in install- 
ation, improved design, 
and economy that char- 
acterize all our par- 
titions. 





Whether you are open- 
ing new offices or con- 
templating rearrange- 
ment, write our Dept. 14 
now for advice. We 








MADE BY THE MILE 
Copyright 


SOLD BY THE FOOT 


gladly offer you the skill 
and experience of many 
years’ service to banks. 








MATT E. HOSELY 


H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., announce that 
Matt E. Hosely, for many years with their 
Chicago office, is now associated with the 
bond department of the New York office. 


WHAT IS THE SAFEST MUNICIPAL 
BOND? 


A pamphlet on the above title is being 
distributed by Remick, Hodges & Co., 14 
Wall street, New York. It is an analysis 
of municipal bonds laying special emphasis 
upon the legal phases of the subject. The 
characteristics which are observable in the 
highest grade of municipal securities . are 
described. 


LIQUIDATION OF ASSOCIATED 
BANKERS CORPORATION 


The offices of the Associated Bankers 
Corporation, at 35 Wall street, are closed 
and the company is liquidating its affairs. 
Clarence M. Sherwood was the president and 
Charles C. Barlow, treasurer. 

The company was launched in October, 


Mount & Robertson, Inc. 
41 Beaver St., New York 


Phone Broad 1957 

















1921, and announced that it proposed to 
have directors from every part of the United 
States and that it would supplement local 
banking service by enabling member banks 
to serve their customers’ largest needs. 


“THE EQUITABLE ENVOY” 


The house organ of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, “he Equitable En- 
voy”, contains this month interesting articles 
on “New York City Real Estate”, “Business 
Conditions in Texas and Oklahoma”, “Bank- 
ers’ Acceptances”, and “Wall Street in His- 
tory”. 


ROMANCE OF A PRIMARY 
STOCK MARKET 


A booklet, entitled, “The Romance of a 
Primary Stock Market”, which tells about 
the work of the New York Curb Market has 
been published by Jones & Baker, New York. 


NEW MAGAZINE FOR BANK CLERKS 


The Bank Clerk, Vol. 1, No. 1, dated April 
1923, has made its appearance. This month- 
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ly magazine, pocket size, is “dedicated to a 
greater understanding and better coédpera- 
tion between the banker and the men and 
women who work with him”. 


JOINS COAL AND IRON NATIONAL 
BANK 


H. G. Stenerson has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Coal and Iron 
National Bank of New York. He will have 
charge of furthering the bank’s efforts to 
secure new business in the commercial bank- 
ing field. Mr. Stenerson was formerly with 
the National Bank of Commerce as assistant 
cashier in charge of business development 
in the First and Second Federal Reserve 
Districts. In 1917 he was the pioneer in 
introducing the use of acceptances among 
New England cotton mills in financing the 
purchase of cotton. 


CHANGES NAME TO BANK OF 
SMITHTOWN 


The National Bank of Smithtown Branch, 
Smithtown Branch, N. Y., after May 7 be- 
came known as the Bank of Smithtown, con- 
tinuing its membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System. 


DANCE AND DINNER OF TRUST 
COMPANY 


The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York, gave a dance at the 
Hotel Plaza May 3, which was attended by 
officers and employees and those of the 
United States Safe Deposit Company. 

Preceding the program at the Plaza, the 
officers of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company gave a dinner at the Lotos 
Club in honor of President John W. Platten. 


FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST TO 
OPEN OFFICE ON LEVIATHAN 


The Farmers Loan and Trust Company 
of New York have completed arrangements 
with the United States Shipping Board for 
opening a branch banking office aboard the 
steamship Leviathan, scheduled to sail July 
4 on her first trip since reconditioning. This, 
it is said, is the first time that an American 
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New building for the Central City office of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia now 
being erected at 1510-12 Chestnut street 


bank has ever had an office aboard a steam- 
ship, although it is now common practice 
among the larger Cunard liners to have 
English bank offices. 

Full banking facilities will be extended 
to all aboard the large liner, the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company announced. Three 
clerks will be in charge of the office, and 
it is planned at first to carry $75,000 in 
cash. The facilities offered will include 
cashing letters of credit, travelers’ checks 
and exchanging moneys. Wireless communi- 
cation will be maintained between ports 
and the ship so that the exchange rates 
will be kept up to date daily. 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 




















First National Bank 


of Boston 





The leading financial institution in 


New England 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Special Representative in London 





Correspondence solicited 




















When the sun gilds New England hills 


UNDREDS of miles of sea- 

swept coast, bordered by coax- 
ing velvet roads; quaint villages re- 
calling America’s maritime glory; 
gay, colorful beach resorts; majestic 
mountains; the calming peace of 
rolling hills or hunter’s woods— 
these are among the charms that 
make New England a national 
mecca in the summertime. 


Many executives will make 
pilgrimages to New England 
this summer—to weld busi- 
ness friendships by personal 
contact, gain first-hand knowl- 
edge, and: enjoy relief from the 


of BOSTON 


The bank that is closest to the heart of New England industry. 


driving pressure of their offices. 
There is a welcome waiting at this 
bank for out-of-town clients and all 
who wish to know us better. 


It will give us pleasure to renew 
long distance friendships and estab- 
lish new ones; to assist with any 
business to be transacted while here; 
or to arrange for handling any fu- 

ture commissions entrusted to us. 


Put New England on your 
traveling itinerary this sum- 
mer—and be sure to visit in- 
dustrial New England’s own 
bank. Perhaps we can learn 
how to serve you even better. 


ano, I 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HE best index to New England trade 

conditions is afforded by the reports of 
the big retail stores. Customers of these 
stores are buying freely and with a steadi- 
ness that has given the merchants courage 
to stock up niuch more heavily than they 
have done for several years. This steady 
buying is the direct result of the full em- 
ployment of practically every class of 
workers. The textile mills already report a 
serious shortage of skilled labor, and they 
are operating practically at capacity, with 
orders enough ahead to assure full-time work 
for many months to come. The shoe fac- 
tories, which got under way a little bit 
more slowly than some other lines, are now 
running for the most part with a full com- 
plement of workers, and are well supplied 
with orders. Machine shops and manufac- 
turers in other lines make similar reports, 
and the full-time employment of labor is, 
as stated above, lending a new impetus to 
retail trade. Cash stores report a growing 
trade, while stores giving credit report that 
their customers are paying vills promptly 
and buying steadily. 

With all of this evidence of rather free 
spending, it is gratifying to note that the 
same people who have so increased their 
spending have also increased their savings. 
The savings institutions report a remark- 
able increase in savings—an increase so 
large as to be almost an embarrassment in 
some cases, for the demand for loans is not 
yet heavy enough to take care of the money 
accumulating in the banks. 

It is now reported that a wage and 
working agreement between builders and 
building labor, covering a period of two 
years, will be put into effect at once. This 
will immediately remove one of the prin- 
cipal obstacles to business expansion, for it 
will release building operations that had 
been temporarily held up, and it will con- 
vince those who were hoping for lower 
building costs in the near future that they 
will wait in vain, and might better start 
operations at once. It is evident that no 
lowering of the aggregate cost of building 
can be expected for some time to come. 
There may be a drop in the prices of cer- 
tain separate items, but the cost of building 
as a whole is now as low as we can expect 
to see it for some time. 

Real estate is active. Real estate prices 
have dropped to a normal level, and with 
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building costs at a fixed level, there is 
every indication that there will be a great 
deal more speculative activity in real estate 
and building this year than there has been 
for several years. There is a brisk demand 
for property of all sorts, urban and 
suburban, improved and unimproved, and 
there is plenty of mortgage money avail- 
able to finance the expected activity. 

Business failures are about normal and 
there is no evidence of any strain in any 
particular industry or locality. 

Conditions in the farming sections of New 
England are very much better than they 
were a year ago. The farmers are buying 
much more freely of farming machinery 
and supplies, and early reports of crop 
conditions are all of an encouraging na- 
ture. There is an increasing demand for 


property in the farming sections of New 
England, a demand which is receiving every 
encouragement from the banks. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 
New England Foreign Trade—at Boston, 
May 17-18. 
New England States—at New London, 
Conn., June 15-18. 
Rhode Island—at East Providence, May 16. 


NATIONAL ROCKLAND BANK OF 
BOSTON 


The statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Rockland Bank of Roxbury, Boston, 
Mass., at the close of business on April 3, 
1923, showed total resources of $9,086,978.- 
19, surplus $600,000, undivided profits 
$169,434.30 and deposits $7,890,443.10. 


SOUTH BOSTON TRUST TO MERGE 
WITH FEDERAL NATIONAL 

Conversion of the South Boston Trust 
Company, Boston, into a national institution 
was effected on April 20. This was a 
preliminary step to the merger of the in- 
stitution with the Federal National Bank of 
Boston, giving the Federal National Bank 
nine new branches. The capital of the 
enlarged Federal National Bank is as here- 
tofore $1,500,000. Theodore M. Logan, the 
former president of the South Boston Trust 
company has been made a vice-president of 
the Federal National Bank and has also 
been elected president of the State National 
Bank in Lynn, recently organized to take 
over the business of the State National 
Bank of Lynn. 














WHE new home of the Seacoast Trust 
Company, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey, is built of imported English 
bath-stone. The golden, buff color- 

ing of this material gives a very pleasing effect. 
The building is surmounted on a base of 
polished granite. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 
Write us for booklet 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By THomas Ewine Dasney 


7ITH $100,000,000 more wealth in the 
agricultural section than last year, due 
to the advanced prices; with next season’s 
plantings well in hand; with the lumber in- 
dustry speeding up, to meet the increased 
demand of a record-breaking building pro- 
gram; with foreign trade improving—the 
South, particularly the gulf division of the 
south is, to adopt an expressive colloqui- 
alism, sitting pretty. 

Wholesalers of New Orleans, who supply 
a large territory and therefore have their 
fingers upon the general pulse, report a 
greatly increasing business especially in 
merchandise of better quality For instance, 
one of the leading jobbers c.f silk goods 
reports a bigger business in silk at $2.50 
a yard than before the war at $1.25. Ma- 
chinery houses find the orders pouring in. 
The cut of Southern pine has been about 
7 per cent. greater than it was a year ago. 

The retail trade of the South, averaging 
reports of representative department stores, 
was nearly 10 per cent. greater, in January 
and February, than during the same period 
of 1922, according to the Sixth District 
Federal Reserve Bank. March's totals in- 
creased this lead, because of the Easter 
purchases, which in New Orleans were 25 
per cent. or more heavier than last year. 
From other centers, similar reports come in. 
Nevertheless, the business in the South was 
retarded somewhat in March because of the 
belated cold weather. 

This cold weather, however, has been a 
blessing in the cotton belt, because, accord- 
ing to Governmental observers, it slew great 
hordes of the boll weevil. 

Manufacturing conditions have shown con- 


sideralsle improvement over the early months 
of 1922. and the output, orders and ship- 
ments show substantial increases over 
figure, for last year. Industrial employ- 
ment ios increased throughout the district. 
In ¢- ain sections, there is a shortage in 








building labor; and barely enough farm 
labor is available to work the crops. 

Banks throughout the section report a 
steady increase in both demand and savings 
deposits. Loans and discounts, as of March 
7, increased nearly 2 per cent. in represen- 
tative banks, over February the increase 
was 16 per cent. over last year. Loans 
secured by Government obligations have 
dropped, being nearly 40 per cent. below 
the 1922 figure. 

The volume of bills on hand with the 
Federal Reserve Bank for this district, on 
March 14, was 18 per cent. greater than 
in February, but 39.6 per cent. smaller than 
on March 15, 1922. 

The Southern states generally show an 
increase in savings accounts, Florida leading 


















































Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Capital . .. $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 
$1,000,000.00 


| Profits .. 


One of the largest, strongest and 
oldest banks in the South 


Send Us Your Items 
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Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 
Charleston, s. ¢. 


Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 





$1,500, 000.00 
$12,500, 000.00 


Capital and Surplus 
Resources 




















with a growth of 2.2 per cent., and Alabama 
bringing up the rear with .9 per cent. This 
is as of February 28, 1923, compared wtih 
January 31. The increase over the same 
month last year is startling, being 23.6 per 
cent. for Florida, 23.6 per cent. for Georgia, 
13.8 per cent. for Mississippi, to mention the 
three leaders. For the district, the improve- 
ment averages 14.7 per cent., Louisiana 
showing the least advance, a niggardly 4.5 
per cent. 

Commercial failures in the South were 50 
per cent. fewer in number and 24.4 per cent. 
less in value, compared with February, 1922. 

Through a decision by the Louisiana Su- 
preme Court, recently given, the sale of 
$3,000,000 of bonds, which has been held up 
in Calcasieu parish, can now be resumed. 
With the proceeds will be dredged a ship 
channel from the Calcasieu river to the Sa- 
bine river, an important link in the intra- 
coastal canal. This is part of the inland 
waterway system by which the South ex- 
pects to usher in a new economic era. A 
beginning has already been made with the 
Mississippi-Warrior barge line, operated by 
the government, the business of which has 
increased so rapidly during the past several 
years that it has been a problem to get bot- 
toms to carry the freight. An interesting 
river development has been contributed by 
the Pittsburgh steel interests, which have 
already sent several barge-tows of fabricated 
material to New Orleans for distribution at 
home and for export abroad. This move- 
ment is destined to increase. 

An attempt is being made to secure for 
Southern shipping interests, a schedule of 
ocean freight rates that will give the ports 
of the South an advantage over the East 


as regards those countries to which the 
South is geographically closer. The East 
has an advantage of 15 cents per 100 
pounds on the rate to Europe, which is 
closer to New York than to New Orleans, 
The Eastern rate to Latin America, how- 
ever, is the same as the Southern. Either 
the South should have the same rate to 
Europe, or it should have a lower rate to 
Latin America—that is the doctrine to 
which the economic and business leaders of 
the South are trying to convert the Southern 
shipping lines. 

Port development of New Orleans is en- 
tering upon its larger phases. The foreign 
trade and _ transportation interests are 
focusing their attention upon this city, be- 
cause of the approaching foreign trade con- 
vention, and because of the opening of the 
industrial canal to navigation. Leading 
publications of the country are devoting 
much space to the part New Orleans is 
playing and will play in foreign commerce. 
Several of the larger trunk-line railroads 
have made studies of the situation. 

There is now building in New Orleans— 
on the industrial canal—a half-mile concrete 
wharf and shed. And through an agreement 
recently reached between the dock board and 
the Louisville and Nashville railroad, two 
new terminals, to cost $1,500,000, are to be 
built in the commercial river front section 
of the city. One will be built by the 
dock board, which has secured possession 
from the L. and N., of a 400-foot stretch on 
the Mississippi, which has been years in dis- 
pute and was held by the railroad. It will 
cost $500,000. The other will be built by 
the L. and N., on its property behind the 
river front. It will cost $1,000,000. These 
two terminals will give added ship-unloading 
facilities to the port, and a great freight- 
distribution and concentration depot to the 


railroad. 


CONVENTION DATES 


National Association of Credit Men—at 
Atlanta, June 12-15. 

Robert Morris Associates—at Atlanta, 
June 11-15. 

Kentucky—at Louisville, Sept. 5-6. 

South Carolina—at Greenville, June 19-21. 

Tennessee—at Chattanooga, May 15-16. 

Texas—at Dallas, May 15-17. 

Virginia—at Richmond, May 24-26. 

West Virginia—at Fairmont, August 
21-22. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE — Over 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS—Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $30,000,000 


fifty - seven 


years 


$4 000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 


territory 4 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 














SEABOARD NATIONAL COMPANY 


The Seaboard National Company of Nor- 
folk, Va., has been formed to handle the 
bond and mortgage business of that city’s 
bank of similar name. James B. Moss and 
Abner S. Pope, respectively president and 
vice-president of the bank, will have cor- 
responding rank in the company. T. A. 
Bain, an assistant cashier of the bank, will 
be secretary-treasurer of the company and 
will be general manager. 


PRACTICING ART OF 
AT HOME 


THRIFT 


On April 1, 1913, a handful of employees 
gathered in the Union National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, for the purpose of organ- 
izing an investment association to encourage 
the habit of thrift and earn a larger income 
on their accumulation of savings from their 
salaries. Simultaneously the purpose was to 
train the participants in business execution: 
the making of loans, selecting careful in- 
vestments and exercising care and judgment 
when examining collateral and determining 
its liquid value. In the course of ten years 


successful operation, the association has 
grown to assets of $32,420.49, having earned 
a substantial dividend each year and having 
no losses. 

The organization is operated on a stock 
subscription basis, payments being made in 
partial installments each month at a rate of 
$1.00 for each share subscribed for, with 
penalty and assessment in the event of fail- 
ure to comply with the rules and regulations. 
In order that the stock is equally divided, a 
limit is set on shares any one person can 
own. Stock subscribed aggregates over 
$60,000 which under this convenient partial 
payment plan will be paid out in a course 
of time and represent funds actually saved 
by employees. 


TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


The Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. of Lex- 
ington, Ky., will increase its capital from 
$150,000 to $300,000. The issuance of the 
new stock was authorized by the share- 
holders on March 20 and the enlarged capi- 
tal will become effective July 30. 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 























KCONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuarties IL. Hays 


HERE was a pleasant surprise in the 

responses made by the Chicago banks to 
calls for statements of condition which ap- 
peared early in the month. These reports 
gave striking evidence of the great expan- 
sion which has taken place in business in the 
last few months, but they also showed a 
strengthening of the position of the city’s 
financial institutions. In the quarter covered 
by the statements, the interval having been 
a little longer than usual, there has been 
much discussion of hardening money condi- 
tions. It was gratifying, therefore, to learn 
that deposits had almost kept pace with the 
expansion in loans and that the latter did 
not indicate undue inflation. 

Savings deposits continue to pile up at 
the rate of about $1,000,000 a week, reflect- 
ing the prosperity of workers as a result of 
the quickening of industry and the gradual 
increase in wages. Surplus income is being 
placed in the banks to an unusually large 
extent, instead of being squandered on ex- 
travagant living as was too often the case 
in the “silk shirt” auys of the boom of 1919 
and 1920. The total of savings deposits for 
all the city’s banks, number more than 200, 
as of April 3, was $564,916,801, a new high 
record and an increase of $17,577,930 over 
the figures at the beginning of the year. 
This gain comes on the heels of one of $40,- 
000,000 in the last quarter of 1922. 

The most impressive fact brought out by 
the statements of the banks is the increased 
demand for credit which has come with en- 
larged commercial and manufacturing ac- 
tivity. Total loans and discounts for the 
city’s banks are $1,490,880,316, as against 
$1,402,109,928 on December 29 last, an in- 
crease of $88,770,388. This rise is regarded 
as moderate in view of the extent of the 
business interests which they serve. The 
total is still more than $39,000,000 under 
the loans at the end of 1920, although more 
than $100,000,000 above the aggregate on 
December 31, 1919. 
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Deposits also show a healthy increase, 
totaling $2,144,864,482, an increase of $17,- 
535,032 in the last three months. It is note- 
worthy that this gain is just about equal 
to the increase in savings deposits, and also 
that most of the increase is in outlying 
institutions, the neighborhood depositories, 
whereas the loan expansion is largely in the 
downtown banks which carry the bulk of the 
heavy commercial accounts. 

The event of the month in local banking 
circles has been the completion of the merger 
of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank and 
the Merchants Loan and Trust Company 
under the name of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company and the opening for busi- 
ness of the consolidated institution on April 
9 in the first -half of its new $12,000,000 
building which has been completed. The 
Corn Exchange National Bank, which also 
is a part of the group, will remain in its 
present quarters until the second half of 
the building is finished, next year. The 
$400,000,000 institution is the second largest 
west of New York. 

John J. Mitchell was elected president of 
the merged bank. Edmund D. Hulbert, who 
died two weeks ago, was to have filled this 
position. Mr. Mitchell has been chairman 
of the boards of the constituent banks and 
will hold the presidency only temporarily. 
Thirteen vice-presidents were elected, in- 
cluding all from the staffs of the two 
merging banks and four others from their 
junior officers. John J. Geddes, who was 
cashier of the Merchants Loan, is one of the 
new vice-presidents. J. I. Cooper, who was 
cashier of the Illinois Trust, is cashier of the 
consolidated bank. The directors, made up 
of the boards of the two banks, include 
representatives of most of the leading busi- 
ness interests of the city. 

In the new organization the staff of the 
Illinois Trust seems to hold the dominant 
positions. Virtually all the officers of the 
two banks are taken in, however, and if 
there is any weeding out to be done it will 
come later. Upon Mr. Mitchell, in spite of 
his seventy years, will devolve the somewhat 
arduous task of knitting the two organiza- 
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tions. By experience and amiable person- 
ality he is peculiarly fitted for the great 
responsibility, but it is only because of 
necessity that he undertakes it, and it is 
believed that he will let the burden pass to 
other shoulders as soon as the right man 
can be found. 

In connection with the succession, which 
has aroused much interest in the financial 
district, two names are frequently mentioned 
—Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, and Ralph Van 
Vechten, vice-president of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, but it is 
not believed that anyone has yet been di- 
rectly approached on the subject. 

Business continues on the upgrade in all 
parts of the seventh reserve district. 
Wholesale distribution of merchandise is 
substantially ahead of that at the corres- 
ponding time last year; buying for fall is 
on a more liberal scale than for several 
years past and retail trade, notwithstanding 
some disappointment in the turnover inci- 
dental to the Easter season because of un- 
favorable weather, is maintaining a satisfac- 
tory volume. The tendency of prices is 
steadily upward for virtually all commodi- 
ties, but the movement is so gradual that it 
is causing no disturbance and there is no 
evidence of a stampede in buying. Stocks 
are in healthy condition and merchants as 
a rule are buying conservatively. Manufac- 
turing is more active than it has been for 
a year or more. The steel industry is work- 
ing at 85 to 90 per cent. of capacity and 
buying is heavy. Mills are booked up for 
the first half of the year and are not dis- 
posed to accept large commitments beyond 
that at current prices. Automobile and 
implement makers, as well as tne railroads, 
are clamoring for early deliveries and in 
some cases are resorting to warehouse 
stocks to keep up their supplies. 

Money rates have stiffened slightly. Com- 
mercial paper now rules at 5 to 514 per 
cent., brokers’ loans are 51, and other bank 
accommodation at 514 to 6 per cent. Bor- 
rowing demand is fairly large, and redis- 
counts at the Federal Reserve Bank are 
about twice the figures at the low point a 
month or so ago—$56,000,000—but still are 
moderate and leave the reserve position of 
the bank around the comfortable figure of 
75 per cent. Industrial centers are busy, 
especially in the Michigan and Indiana au- 
tomo!i!e fields, and sentiment in the rural 
distri-.s is cheerful despite the slowness of 
sprine, which will make planting late. In- 











Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 


degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 
$375,000,000 
































ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








vestment demand has fallen off somewhat 
amd many new issues, particularly unsea- 
soned stocks, are undigested. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 

American Institute of Banking—at Cleve- 
land, July 17-20. 

Association of Reserve City Bankers—at 
French Lick, May 28-29. 

Illinois—at Rockford, June 26-27. 

Indiana—at Indianapolis, September 12. 

Iowa—at Ames, June 12-14. 

Michigan—aboard steamer, June 18-22. 

Minnesota—at Minneapolis, June 6-8. 

Missouri—at St. Joseph, May 22-23. 

Ohio—at Toledo, June 21-22. 

Wisconsin—at Milwaukee, June 19-20. 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS & TRUST 
OF CLEVELAND 


Growth in deposits of over $21,799,000 
during the past twelve months was shown 
by the current statement of the Guardian 
bavings & Trust Co., Cleveland, issued 
April 3. Deposits that day were $94,551,- 
816 as against $72,752,400 on April 3, 1922. 
Resources are now over the $105,000,000 
mark, with capital, surplus and undivided 
profits totalling $9,635,867. Loans and in- 
vestments were $81,549,900 on April 3. 


HARRIS CREECH PRESIDENT OF 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


Harris Creech, whose office was next to 
that of President Fred H. Goff and who 
assisted Mr. Goff in working out banking 
problems, was elected on April 9 to the 
presidency of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
made vacant by the death of Mr. Goff. 

Mr. Creech is quite familiar with the new 
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duties and will assume them at once. Mem- 
bers of the board believe he will carry 
out the policy of the Goff administration. 

At the age of 49, Mr. Creech has twice 
been elected a bank president, the first time 
by the Garfield Savings Bank, and the 
second time by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. He has been in the banking business 
since he first went to work, at the age of 18, 
and has served only these two banks. 


JAMES A. HOYT 


It has been announced that James A. 
Hoyt has resigned as vice-president of the 
First National Bank in Detroit. Mr. Hoyt 
will devote a greater portion of his time 
to the Union Mortgage Company of De- 
troit, of which he has been president since 
the organization of the company. 


WARREN R. GILLIAM 


Warren R. Gilliam, vice-president of the 
Harvey Blodgett Company, Financial Ad- 
vertising, with offices at St. Paul and Chi- 
cago, died at Los Angeles on April 6. Mr. 
Gilliam was a well known figure in financial 
advertising circles and he had a host of 
friends among the bankers of the entire 
country. 

ELVIN G. KREBS 


Elvin G. Krebs has been elected assistant 
cashier of the Central Savings Bank, De- 
troit; one of the First National Bank group. 
Mr. Krebs has been manager of the Fort 
street branch of the bank for a number of 
years. He is being succeeded by Howard 
S. Aseltine as manager. 


DOUBLE SIZE OF PRESENT 
BUILDING 


On July 15, the Des Moines National 
Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, will begin building 
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operations to double the size of its present 
home, John H. Hogan, vice-president an- 
nounced recently. 

The adjoining building will be torn down 
and a new addition, an exact duplication of 
the present Des Moines National Building, 
will be erected. 

This will double the size of the present 
banking quarters and facilities. It is ex- 
pected that the enlarged building will be 
completed by October 1. 

The Des Moines National Bank was or- 
ganized in 1881, when the national banking 
system was only eighteen years in existence, 
and it has operated continuously as a na- 
tional bank since it was chartered. 


G. C. RANSOM 


G. C. Ransom has joined the Chicago or- 
ganization of the First National Company 
of Detroit in the Wisconsin territory. Mr. 
Ransom: has had an experience of more 
than ten years in the bond business. 


ALBERT FRANK & CO. MOVE 


_ The olice of Albert Frank & Co., adver- 
tising - cents of New York, Chicago and 
London. moved on April 28 into new and 


larger quarters on the ninth floor of the 
Corn Exchange Building, 134 South La 
Salle street, Chicago. The new offices pro- 
vide separate departments for the various 
branches of the organization which has 
greatly enlarged its staff in the past few 
months making larger quarters necessary. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF MIDLAND 
BANK 


D. D. Kimmel, president of the Union 
Mortgage Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Midland Bank, succeeding the 
late William P. Sharer, who died February 
9. S. H. Robbins, president of the 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Company, who 
has been acting-president since Mr. Sharer’s 
death continues as chairman of the board. 

At the same meeting, April 6, the board 
voted an initial dividend of 144 per cent. on 
its capital stock, payable May 1 to stock- 
holders of record April 25. ‘The undiviced 
profits of the bank are now in excess of 
$250,000 and the present book value of its 
stock is $132.50 per share. 

The new president of the Midland has 
been the chief executive officer of the Union 
Mortgage Company since its organization in 
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D. D. KIMMEL 
Newly elected president Midland Bank, Cleveland 


1914 and is generally regarded as the chief 
factor in- the rapid growth of the institu- 
tion. It is one of the largest mortgage 
companies in the country, with resources of 
$17,000,000. 


IN LARGER QUARTERS 


Larger quarters and more extended fa- 
cilities mark the change of location of the 
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William Ganson Rose, Inc., advertising 
agency, to offices in the Euclid-Thirtieth 
Building, Cleveland. 


“FORT DEARBORN MAGAZINE” 
MERGED WITH “AMERICA 
TO-DAY MAGAZINE” 


The American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany announce the merging of the “Fort 
Dearborn Magazine” with their new publica- 
tion known as “America To-day Magazine”. 
The merging is effected with the May, 1923, 
issue. 

The “Fort Dearborn Magazine”, which has 
stood for a greater Chicago and the progress 
of her people, has familiarized its readers 
with the upbuilding of this large metropolis. 
The merged magazine, to be. known as 
“America To-day Combined with Fort 
Dearborn Magazine”, is an extension of the 
purpose of the publication on a_ national 
scale, reflecting the growth of our cities. 

ANNUAL SPRING DRIVE 

In fourteen business days the 600 em- 
ployees of the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Co., Cleveland, in their annual spring drive, 
secured 3717 new accounts with initial de- 
posits of $1,747,650. 

Employees of the bank set the quota at 
3000 new savings accounts, purposing to end 
the contest immediately upon reaching the 
goal. They went over the top with such 
impetus April 4 that the excess totalled over 
700 accounts. 

Employees of the Guardian Savings & 
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Trust Co., brought in 9774 new accounts in 
1922, with initial deposits of $2,585,405, ac- 
cording to figures tabulated by the new busi- 
ness department. These totals are results 
of the activities of the Account-a-Week Club 
and exclude the large volume of business se- 
cured by officers. 


FORGAN, GRAY & CO., INC. 


Robert R. Forgan, formerly vice-president 
of the National City Bank of Chicago and 
John R. Gray, formerly manager of the 
bond department of the National City Bank 
of Chicago announce the organization of 
Forgan, Gray & Co., Inc. The new company 
will do an investment banking business and 
has offices in 105 South La Salle street, 
Chicago. 

LIBERTY CENTRAL CLUB ELECTS 

NEW PRESIDENT 


At the annual banquet and installation of 
officers of the Liberty Central Trust Club, 
an Organization composed of 250 officers and 
employ<., of the Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany, *'. Louis, held at Hotel Chase April 7, 
Harry ‘nau was installed as president for 
the cor »g year, succeeding R. A. Urian. 

J. 1. Johnston, president of the Trust 





Company, commented upon the activity of 
the club, particularly expressing his appre- 
ciation of the good work of the employees 
in their recent new business contest which 
netted approximately 3000 new accounts for 
the bank. 

Other officers elected are: Vice-president, 
Henrietta Demler; secretary, Helen Muel- 
ler; treasurer, E. Bode. Newly elected board 
of governors for a period of two years are: 
R. P. Titus and Tom Batts. The governors. 
whose terms will not expire until 1924 are: 
Robert Kerr, Harry Hartkopf and Frank 
Moehsmer. 

M. R. Sturtevant, vice-president, acted 
as toastmaster. Entertainment and dancing 
followed the installation of officers. 


HOUSEWARMING AT BRANCH OF’ 
CLEVELAND BANK 


Thirty-five thousand people attended a 
two-day housewarming in the remodeled 
building of the Broadway Bank office of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, on April 
4 and 5. This housewarming, besides ¢ele- 
brating the opening of the remodeled of- 
fice, also celebrated the thirty-ninth anni- 
versary of the founding of that office. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SamMveit SosLtanp 


ROP developments stand out as the 
> dominating influence in Western busi- 
ness at the moment. There is no cessation 
of interest in the current demand and sup- 
ply situation on agricultural markets, but 
the chief topic in all business discussions is 
the outlook for the harvests of 1923. When 
the harvests are garnered the demand sit- 
uation will rise to leadership as a business 
influence, but the Western states are most 
concerned today over the degree of success 
that will attend their efforts to raise large 
crops. They want large crops contrary to 
all the uneconomic proposals for reducing 
the acreage in spring wheat and in other 
products for the purpose of bolstering 
prices. 

In the spring wheat states composing the 
Western territory the acreage to spring 
wheat is not equal to that of last year for 
two major reasons. One is the delay in 
seeding work that arose from the abnor- 
mally cold and late spring. Another is the 
relatively higher prices that have prevailed 
for feedstuffs as compared with wheat. The 
spring wheat crop has a late start, seeding 
being later than in some years. But the ad- 
vocates of a reduced acreage for the sake 
of forcing higher prices cannot claim that 
they wielded an influence of importance. 
A year ago cheap corn prices gave impetus 
to agitation for a reduced acreage in corn. 
The seeding operations were affected to a 
degree. But farmers have been regretting 
that they did not raise more corn, for this 
grain is selling at a very high price. The 
reduced acreage advocates can find almost 
no audience when they preach a lessening of 
the corn area. The fact is that in the case 
of all crops farmers are eager to raise a 
great aggregate in proportions which they 
deem commensurate with demand conditions. 
The farmers do not believe that prosperity 
will come to them from united efforts to 
create semi-famine conditions. They realize 
that their hope for better times for them- 


selves lies in readjustments that will effect 
a balanced relationship between prices. 

With the growing season advancing and 
the bulk of planting work completed, it is 
happy, or should be happy, for the business 
world to find farmers in a constructive 
mood. Nature, however, has not coéperated 
ideally with farmers. The western portions 
of Kansas and Nebraska have found it 
necessary to abandon extensive areas seeded 
last fall to winter wheat owing to the pro- 
longed absence of moisture in the late fall 
and during the winter and early spring. 
In the spring wheat areas excessive moisture 
and cold proved a deterrent. However, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma combined 
have a large wheat crop in sight even with 
abandonment. Oklahoma has the brightest 
promise compared with last year. This 
state is in greatest need of a large wheat 
crop, and present indications are that it 
will outshine all the others of the hard 
winter wheat belt in production in 1923. 
Nebraska probably will raise less wheat than 
in 1922. Kansas has a promise for as much 
or more, depending upon the weather the 
remainder of the crop year. It is too early 
to say what the spring wheat states will 
do, but they must have an ideal growing 
season to overcome the late start. As for 
corn and other feed grains, there is abun- 
dant evidence that the foundation laid by 
farmers in seeding will develop into a large 
crop if the season proves favorable. Pas- 
tures on the whole are in good condition. 
Where fruit is grown the outlook is good. 
Qn the whole, therefore, the crop outlook 
may be conservatively summarized as fa- 
vorable. Perfect conditions are, it should be 
remembered, rare in humans and rare in 
crops as well. 

In connection with the land sown to 
wheat that has been abandoned, a point for 
bankers and merchants to consider is that, 
while the ground will be seeded, or has 
already been seeded, to other crops, the feed 
grains replacing the winter wheat largely 
will be harvested about four months later 
than the bread grain crop. The western 
areas engaged in replanting in Kansas and 
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Nebraska did not have good crops last year. 
This means that they will have four more 
months to wait than expected for new crop 
money. The interval will be a period of ex- 
treme economy in these sections along with 
tightness of money. However, these sections 
are only a small part of the Western states. 
It is also well to note that, as feed grains 
are going to occupy relatively more acres 
this season and wheat relatively less and 
as feed grains are harvested later, the 
inflow of new crop money will not be so 
early as last year. 

More comfort is being derived from agri- 
cultural markets. Wheat leads, with an im- 
proved foreign demand along with the crop 
damage reports providing the basis for the 
higher prices that have recently prevailed. 
The crop damage reports have been exag- 
gerated on markets. Greatest encourage- 
ment so far as wheat is concerned is de- 
rived from the larger buying by Europe. It 
is believed that settlement of the Ruhr 
troubles between Germany and France and 
the return of more peaceful conditions else- 
where in Europe would give further impetus 
to foreign buying of wheat. The domestic 
demand has been moderate. Flour mills 
have had a slightly improved business, but 
the shipping instructions on their old book- 
ings did not arrive with the freedom ex- 
pected. 

Among many millers and among wheat 
dealers and growers there is still some sur- 
prise over the fact that steel, lumber, corn 
and textiles have advanced sharply while 
the bread grain is out of line in prices. 
There is surprise that so many manufactur- 
ing enterprises are enjoying, or have en- 
joyed, activity and prosperity while milling 
and wheat handling have lagged with a 
slow business. This is interesting because it 
throws light on the general financial and 
business conditions confronting the Western 
states. Wheat and flour are products sensi- 
tive to world conditions. High tariffs pro- 
tect them, but the United States produces a 
great surplus. So domestic prosperity does 
not mean prosperity to wheat growers and 
millers when the foreign demand is not 
strong. Emphasizing the great disparity, it 
is significant that many bakers and jobbers, 
seeing rises in commodities that are not so 
greatly affected by world conditions, con- 
tracted large quantities of flour from mills 
because that product of wheat appeared 
cheap by comparison. As a result, it has 
not be-n uncommon to find mills with larger 
flour bookings than ever. But many bakers 
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and jobbers over-bought flour, and mills 
with a great volume of business have found 
difficulty in keeping their plants in opera- 
tion. Such disparities make the West con- 
servative even with reports of record car 
loadings of all classes of freight and a rising 
tide of general business. 
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An absence of unison has marked the 
markets for live stock and feed grains. The 
live stock markets are a shade lower on 
the whole than a month ago. Feed grains, 
on the other hand, including corn, the so- 
called key feed, have been advancing. For 
the first time in more than a year, with 
feed grains sharply higher, the feed markets 
are exerting a retarding influence on live 
stock feeding operations. When corn costs 
more than 80 cents a bushel on terminals 
and when hogs are below an $8-level on 
stock yards, this is not surprising. For 
more than a year the cheapness of feed has 
been stimulating feeding operations in the 
live stock industry. The higher cost of feed 
has wiped out the large profits of the past 
year and a half. Where the feeder raises 
his own grain, however, it’s a different story. 
But there is a question whether some feeders 
with their own feed would not do better 
if they sold the raw grain. With the growth 
in live stock feeding the past year or more, 
supplies of meat animals have expanded. 
The highly favorable employment conditions 
labor is enjoying have greatly increased 
meat consumption. Also, Europe has been 
a heavy buyer of lard. The increased sup- 
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plies of fat stock have been absorbed with 
the larger outlets thus created, but it be- 
gins to look as if further expansion in 
feeding would create a surplus over the 
larger meat demand and that a lessening 
of prosperity among labor would enlarge 
the surplus. 

Brief special notice is due to the im- 
provement in Western business arising from 
the extraordinary cotton market of recent 
months. Mule and horse sales have been 
greatly increased to the South owing to high 
cotton. There has been a larger business in 
feed with the South, too, for that reason. 
Also, hay has experienced almost boom trade 
in instances because of the larger buying 
power of the cotton states. 

Financially, the Western states are ex- 
periencing a strengthening in money that 
generally accompanies the spring season. 
The Western states, however, are able to 
meet all demands without undergoing any 
strain and without outside assistance. The 
discounting operations at Federal Reserve 
banks show an increase. Many country 
banks are buyers of outside commercial 
paper to invest idle funds. The industrial 
and commercial prosperity noted in many 
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cities of the east is not leading farmers to 
engage in expansion. Too many have an ex- 
cess of obligations already. 

The intermediate credit banks provided 
under the new Anderson-Lenroot law are 
not expected to have any important influ- 
ence on the financial situation of the agri- 
cultural West. Probably the principal in- 
fluence will be to drive home another lesson 
to farmers misled by legislators, or legisla- 
tors misled by farmers, into the belief that 
the agricultural industry can be strength- 
ened by making it easier to contract more 
loans. There has been a tendency to ex- 
pect too much from credit instruments. 

Probably the greatest recovery among 
banks of the West is in the great sheep and 
wool areas. Flockmasters have had a year 
of very high sheep and lamb prices together 
with a booming wool market. Millions of 
pounds of wool have been contracted above 
40 cents a pound, which means additional 
large revenues from that staple. Lamb 
feeders have not fared so well this season as 
last year, however. 

General trade is improved, but lacks great 
activity. Country merchants are still carry- 
ing less than normal stocks, although they 
snow tore of a disposition to increase their 
merchandise holdings. Building in cities is 
active, but largely confined to new homes. 
Lumbe> is losing some of its boom. Oil 
trade is weak, with crude and refined 


products on the decline. Metals are easier. 
Labor is high—too high for farmers. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 

Colorado—at Colorado 
15-16. 

Kansas—at Hutchinson, May 24-25. 

Montana—at Great Falls, August 9-11. 

Nebraska—at Omaha, September 26-27. 

New Mexico—at Cloudcroft, September 
7-8. 

North Dakota—Bismarck, June 27-29. 

Oklahoma—at Oklahoma City, May 29-30. 

South Dakota—at Rapid City, June 21-23. 

W yoming—September. 


Springs, June 


MONTANA BANK CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 


Observance of the fortieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Merchants National 
Bank of Glendive, Mont., was marked by 
the receipt by the officers of congratula- 
tions from many state and outside banking 
institutions. The Merchants National Bank, 
established in 1883, as a private bank, is 
one of the oldest firms in the state. 

Numbered among its earliest depositors 
were many who helped in the building of 
Montana, particularly the eastern part. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By C. E. Tayztor, Economist 


Department of Research and _ Service 
Security Trust & Savings Bank 
Los Angeles 


CTIVITY in the lumber producing re- 
gions of the Pacific Northwest, which 
is continuing at a rate which promises to 
make 1923 the record year in the industry, 
is responsible for the stimulation of almost 
every other business in that section. Mills 
reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, now the greatest organization 
of lumber producers in America, show pro- 
auction, shipments and orders far in excess 
of the figures for the corresponding period 
in 1922 and considerably greater than the 
figures reported by members of the Southern 
Pine Association. The output of lumber 
has been at the maximum permitted by the 
log supply and weather conditions. How- 
ever, orders and shipments have far ex- 
ceeded production and mill stocks have been 
rapidly depleted. During the opening quar- 
ter of the year logging activity was greatly 
curtailed, on account of severe storms in the 
mountains, and in February a shortage of 
logs developed in some sections, several large 
mills being forced to suspend or curtail 
their operations. With the coming of spring 
and more favorable weather conditions the 
lumber mills are speeding up production 
and may now be able to keep abreast or 
ahead of orders. Both foreign and domestic 
buyers are contributing to the present active 
demand for lumber. A feature of develop- 
ment during March was the renewed de- 
mand from Australia and Japan, neither of 
which have been for many months large 
buyers of lumber in this market. 

Weather conditions for the winter wheat 
crop of Oregon and Washington have been 
good and it is not likely that farmers will 
this year suffer another short crop, such as 
caused severe losses in 1922. Heavy snows 
in the dry farming regions have brought 
joy to the hearts of the growers, who are 


optimistic over spring planting conditions. 
Of the 1922 wheat crop but a small propor- 
tion remains and farmers are showing a 
tendency to hold for better prices. Oriental 
demand for wheat at prices in line with 
the Northwestern market is weak. Inquiries 
for flour have been numerous, particularly 
from China, but lack of steamer space pre- 
vents the mills from accepting these, except 
for shipment in May or June. 

Apple growers in the Northwest have had 
a comparatively good year and profit from 
the late sales of fruit have been very satis- 
factory. However, present prices are far 
below those of a year ago and storage hold- 
ings still to be disposed of are considerably 
greater than in 1922. Last year was, how- 
ever, an exceptional one for the apple 
growers, the 1921 crop bringing unusual 
returns during the winter and _ spring 
months, when there was a shortage of apples 
in the East and South. 

In California, north and south, industrial 
and agricultural industries, as a whole, are 
in excellent condition, in spite of the un- 
seasonable drouth which visited the region 
during the latter half of the “rainy” season. 
Rains during the early part of April, ex- 
tending over a large portion of the state 
brought considerable relief to growers, 
though they were either insufficient or came 
too late to offset all the damage done by 
the long period of dry weather. The lemon 
crop will this year be the second largest 
in the history of the state. Prices, f. o. b. 
California, have been much higher than a 
year ago and the outlook is for an active 
demand and satisfactory quotations during 
the spring months. The orange crop has 
been improving steadily in condition, and 
prices, though lower than a year ago, have 
been higher than in 1921, when a larger 
crop was marketed. Petroleum production 
continues’ to increase and storage stocks to 
mount. During February the average daily 
production was 586,670 barrels, an increase 
of 80.8 per cent. over production in Feb- 
ruary 1922. The record-breaking 1922 pack 
of canned fruits has moved into dealers’ 
hands at a fairly satisfactory pace, and the 
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hold-over compares favorably with that of 
a year ago. Much of the present carry- 
over is made up of lower grades of various 
fruits, particularly peaches, of which an 
unusually large quantity was packed in 1922. 
Price concessions have been necessary to 
move these grades of fruit, but prices for 
the higher grades have remained firm or 
have advanced. With the exception of 
raisins the dried fruit output has been 
readily marketed at good prices. The raisin 
crop has, however, proved hard to handle 
and unsold stocks are said to equal a third 
of the total 1922 crop, which was a record- 
breaker. The raisin growers’ association has 
been reorganized and a tremendous effort 
will be made by the growers to meet the 
marketing problem which is being placed 
before them. 

In Southern California economic activity 
goes on at a pace which has probably never 
been surpassed anywhere. An avalanche 
of new residents and visitors is pouring into 
the region and the stimulation to business 
has been tremendous. Building permits is- 
sued in Los Angeles during the opening 
quarter of the year exceeded $44,000,000 in 
valuation and during 1923 the city will 
probably again stand third in the nation in 
building activity. Building during the first 
three months of 1923, to judge by permits 
issued, was 68 per cent. greater than in the 
corresponding months of the previous year. 
Real estate transactions in the city are 
enormous. During the year 1922 there were 
56,602 residential lots put on the market 
in new subdivisions in the City of Los 
Angeles and its suburbs. These lots all lie 
within a radius of ten miles from the center 
of Los Angeles and equal an area of over 
eighteen square miles or about one third of 
the total settled section of the city at the 
beginning of 1922. About 93 per cent. of 
the lots were actually sold last year. The 
average price per lot was $1400 and the 
total volume of first sales amounted to 
$75,000,000. 

The prosperity of Southern ‘California is 
being built upon something more substantial 
than its mere reputation as a playground, 
though this is having its part in the develop- 
ment of the region. The fact that factories 
can produce more cheaply here than in the 
East is cing demonstrated daily and every 
month witnesses the establishment of many 
new industries in this locality. Los Angeles 
has on ‘omparatively small woolen mill, 
Which wi}! this year produce abount 750,000 
yards of voods, and which is earning profits 
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Firat Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


|THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LD. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,626, 113.21 
23,155,587.05 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, #d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash'r 
Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 











which would make the Eastern textile man- 
ufacturer envious. Three quarters of the 
output of this plant is marketed in Eastern 
clothing centers, such as New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, and this in spite of the 
fact that the mill purchases 50 per cent. of 
its wool east of Cleveland. In a small 
neighboring town there is a nationally known 
company manufacturing electrical appli- 
ances. This company has found that it can 
ship its raw materials from Chicago to the 
Coast, manufacture them into finished 
articles and lay these articles down in 
Chicago at a lower cost than it can manu- 
facture them in Chicago itself. The indus- 
trial advantages of cheap power, favorable 
climatic conditions and contented labor are 
demonstrating themselves in Southern Cali- 
fornia in an impressive fashion and are 
leading to economic developments difficult 
for the Easterner to visualize. 

As in the case of Southern California the 
industrial opportunities of Utah are at last 
gaining active recognition. Large steel com- 
panies of San Francisco and Los Angeles 
have entered the Mormon state and the de- 
velopment of its extensive and virtually un- 
touched resources of coal and iron has be- 
gun. Blast furnaces and by-product coke 
ovens are being built and iron mines and 
new coal mines are being opened. Within a 
year the actual production of pig iron is 
expected to begin and within a compara- 
tively few more years promoters of the new 
enterprises anticipate that all or a large 
share of the Pacific Coast steel trade will 
be supplied by steel manufactured entirely 
in this area. At the present time no iron 
ore is smelted in the Pacific states. It seems 
certain that Utah has entered upon an era 


of development surpassing anything since 
its history began, a development in which 
the cities of California and of the entire 
Pacific Coast are bound to share. 

Financial conditions throughout the Pa- 
cific states are excellent. There has been 
no important change in interest rates, loans 
and discounts of the banks in the area have 
increased only slightly more rapidly than 
deposits, and borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve Bank are small. Savings deposits 
in these states are at record levels and have 
shown a tendency to increase at even a 
more rapid rate than in 1922. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 


Arizona—at Tucson, October 26-27. 
Califérnia—at Long Beach, May 23-26. 
Idaho—at Idaho Falls, June 12-13. 
Nevada—at Winnemucca, June 8-9. 
Oregon—at Albany, June 27-29. 
Utah—at Logan, June 15-16. 
Washington—at Victoria, 3. C., May 8l- 
June 2. 
W. H. THOMSON 


W. H. Thomson, who was recently elected 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, and who is one of the best 
versed men in agriculture and cotton in the 
Pacific-Southwest is a native of New York 
City. After leaving school in 1902, he went 
with the United States Realty and Improve- 
ment Company, New York City, in the of- 
fice of the president, where he remained 
until 1907. 

He began his banking career the year fol- 
lowing, when he entered the employ of the 
First National Bank of Pasadena, Calif. 
From 1911 to 1916 he was employed by the 
National Bank of California, Los Angeles, 
which in 1917 merged with the Merchants 
National Bank. 

In 1916, Mr. Thomson accepted the posi 
tion as cashier of the Phoenix National Bank 
of Phoenix, Arizona, later becoming vice- 
president and cashier and then vice 
president. He was also vice-president of the 
Phoenix Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
an affiliated organization. While in Arizona 
Mr. Thomson was a moving spirit in many 
organizations. 

JAY LAWYER ELECTED DIRECTOR 


At a meeting of the board of directors, 
of the Bank of America, Los Angeles, held 
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May 1, 1923, Jay Lawyer was elected a 
director. 

Mr. Lawyer has been a resident of Los 
Angeles for a number of years, and is in- 
terested with, and manages, the Frank A. 
Vanderlip-Rockefeller and Stillman inter- 
ests on the Pacific coast. One of their prin- 
cipal holdings in California, is the Palos 
Verde syndicate. Mr. Lawyer, together 
with the above interests, controls the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company which was or- 
ganized a short time ago to handle the 
trusteeship of the recent Palos Verde prop- 
erty sale, and of which Jonathan S. Dodge 
(formerly Superintendent of Banks of Cal- 
ifornia) is president, and in which J. L. 
Williams, vice-president of the Bank of 
America is interested. 

Mr. Lawyer controls the Reynolds De- 
velopment Co., Oregon; the Kiernan-Lawyer 
Land Co., Spokane, Washington, and the 
Los Molinos Land Co., San Joaquin Valley. 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


The statement of condition of the Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, Cal., at April 3, 
1923, showed total resources of $58,159,- 
456.05, surplus and undivided profits $923,- 
041.56, and deposits $54,769,881.40. The de- 
posits have increased since January 1, 1923, 
$5,437,144.08. 


NEW LOS ANGELES BANK 


An organization application of the Pa- 
cific National Bank, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been approved by the Comptroller of 
the Currency. The new bank will have 
$500,000 capital. 


PACIFIC TRUST AND SAVINGS 
TO BUILD 


As a result of a contract worked out by 
the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank, Desmonds and the Columbia Invest- 
ment Company of Los Angeles, the bank 
will build a new Class A eleven story unit 
next to the present banking quarters of its 
central office in Los Angeles. Under this 
plan, the present banking quarters will be 
more than doubled. The first and second 
floors of the new building will be occupied 
by the bank while the nine stories above 
will be given over to general office use. 

The new bank building to be constructed 
will follow the lines of the present Trust 
« Savings Building occupied by the bank 
and will constitute an additional unit of 
that building. On the north the new unit 


of the bank building will join buildings to 
be constructed by the Mercantile Arcade 
Realty Company, and an arcade from Sixth 
street will connect with an arcade to be 
built over Mercantile Place. 

The Trust and Savings Building which is 
one of the outstanding architectural features 
of the city, is inadequate for the present 
needs of the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. Much of the executive work of 
the entire Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank group of banks is at present crowded 
into the Trust & Savings Building, and the 
building of a second unit of this structure 
will enable the bank to handle its business in 
a much more efficient manner. 


BANCITALY CORPORATION 


Seven San Francisco men were elected of- 
ficers of Bancitaly Corporation, according 
to announcement by the boards of directors 
of that institution following the first Cal- 
ifornia meeting held in Los Angeles. 

The officers are: A. P. Giannini, president; 
P. C. Hale, Jas. J. Fagan, Waller Taylor, 
vice-presidents; I.. M. Giannini, Leo V. 
Belden, W. H. Snyder, assistants to the 
president; W. G. McAdoo, general counsel; 
E. C. Abel, secretary; L. R. Sevier, treas- 
urer; R. E. Trengove, assistant treasurer, 
and M. B. Gibbons, assistant secretary. 

The offering of $3,000,000 of the corpora- 
tions’s new capital stock at a preferential 
rate of $115 per share to stockholders of 
the Bank of Italy was authorized by the 
board. Subscriptions are to be accepted on 
the basis of one share of Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion stock for each unit of five shares or 
fraction thereof of Bank of Italy stock 
owned. 

“It is our intention to increase the paid in 
capital to the authorized $20,000,000 as 
rapidly as the money can be advantageously 
employed”, said Mr. Giannini in discussing 
plans for the future. “We will have $13,- 
000,000 paid in on July 3 of this year and 
will then be in a position to take such 
action with respect to the additional $7,- 
000,000 as the situation warrants.” 


NEW I.0S ANGELES BUILDING FOR 
BANK OF ITALY 


Southern California headquarters of the 
Bank of Italy have been established in Los 
Angeles, where a new 12-story building just 
completed will house the operations of the 
bank as well as the offices of the $20,000,- 
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New southern California headquarters in Los Angeles for the Bank of Italy 


000 Bancitaly Corporation. A two day pub- 
lic reception marked the formal opening of 
tne new quarters. 

The building has been declared by the 
American Institute of Architects to be the 
finest commercial structure erected in Los 
Angeles during the last three years. A cer- 
tificate of merit, certifying the excellence of 
the architectural design and workmanship 
has been presented to the bank, by the 
Southern California Chapter of the Insti- 
tute. 

Executed in sixteenth century Italian 
Renaissance period of architecture, the 
building stands 156 feet above the street 
level and provides a usable floor area of 
more than 175,000 square feet. The main 
banking lobby is in design and execution, 
one of the most beautiful in the United 
States. lis features of compelling attractive- 
hess as well as of arrangement for com- 
merce are unexcelled. The ceiling deeply 
coffered. is executed in striking colors, har- 


monizing perfectly with the rich tones of 
the marble floors and screens. Six varieties 
of marble have been used in this room. The 
upper portion of the screens, above the 
counter, are of wrought iron and bronze, 
finished with burnished gold and polychrome. 

The women’s banking department, on the 
second floor of the building, is of the mod- 
ern Italian period in its conception. The 
color scheme of taupe and gold is carried 
out in the rugs, furniture and hangings, as 
well as in the architectural appointments. 
The floors are of linotile covered with 
Hartford-Saxony rugs, while the furniture 
designed for comfort as well as beauty is 
carved Italian walnut. The tone of the 
room is warm and cheerful, but not lacking 
in businesslike atmosphere. 

From the third to the twelfth floor the 
building is divided into offices, with thirty 
rooms on each floor. Each floor is so con- 
structed that all or any part may be easily 
given over to the use of one organization. 
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The Paying Teller’s Department 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Lecturer at the American Institute of Banking ; Formerly with the 
Chase National Bank, New York 








Second Edition containing the complete Text of the 
Negotiable Instrument Law and other Additions 
Now Ready 


What Others Say About This Book: 


“To young men ambitious of becoming bank tellers, Mr. Munn’s book will to 
come as a boon and a blessing. They will learn therefrom all that the teller at Mo 
should be.”—The Annalist. of ea 
countr 


“In this book the organization, functionings, routine, forms, methods, and : 
mercia 


processes of the paying teller’s department with their interrelations are set forth. 
Not only are the mere mechanical operations described, but also the transactions There 
out of which conditions arise, which if not understood and interpreted by the and ii 
paying teller in accordance with banking law and custom, might involve the bank mortg: 
Sse * - * * is at 





“The book will not only prove useful to paying tellers, assistants, money Leona 
clerks, and other bank employees, who wish to clarify and “check” their knowledge jae te 
of their work, but also to the business executive and layman who daily draw, 
accept, deposit, and cash various credit instruments.”—Administration. 
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“This 1s a most interesting book. We have never been a paying teller; we tions ; 
never expect to be one. But we read the “Paying Teller’s Department” by Glenn bankin 
G. Munn, with a great deal of zest and interest. The facts about any man’s improv 
job are interesting, and worth while if for no other reason than that they help us At tl 
to understand what the other fellow is up against. * * * lik ~ 

“The pages on the handling of checks at the window are interesting and mary 
worth the reading of every one who handles a bank account. * * Incidentally of the 
the layman picks up bits of interesting information from the reading of these Howev: 
pages.—The Office Economist. Canada 
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of Safeguarding Paying Teller’s Cash; Cashing Checks; The Paying Teller’s Cash Proof; ada’s Pp 
Risks of the Paying Teller; Stop-Payments; Alterations and Forgeries; Certifications; 
Sources of Money Supply; The Money Department; What a Paying Teller and Money respons 
Counter Should Know About the Various Kinds of Money; Chart Showing Various Kinds Americ. 
of United States Money with Their Leading Characteristics; Separating Good and Usable 
Money from Mutilated and Worn; Separating Paper Money by Denominations; Detecting present 
Counterfeit Currency and Raised Bills; Verifying the Count; Money Section Proof; interest 
Shipping Currency; Settling Clearing-House Balances; The Bank’s Payroll; The Petty : . 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE recent reduction from 6 per cent. 

to 5 per cent. in the call money rate 
at Montreal may be taken as an indication 
of easy money generally throughout the 
country. This refers to funds for both com- 
mercial transactions and building loans. 
There is a shading in the commercial 
and industrial rates of the banks while 
mortgage rates are also easier and there 
is a tendency to increase the amount of 
loans on high class property. Conditions 
are thus propitious for industrial and com- 
mercial expansion, for building and con- 
struction and for such agricultural opera- 
tions as come within the scope of sound 
banking. A continuation of the business 
improvement is therefore anticipated. 


At the same time anything like inflation is 
likely to meet with discouragement in view 
of the experiences during the last boom. 
However, thus far there has not been in 
Canada anything like the prosperous times 
which have been experienced in the United 


States. The depression of the agricultural 
industry and the larger proportion of Can- 
ada’s population on the land is undoubtedly 
responsible for this. However, the views of 
American business men as to how long the 
present boom will continue are of direct 
interest in this country because the termina- 
tion of the boom in the States will quite 
likely, as usual, be followed by a change in 
this country even though the boom may not 
be even anything like so pronounced here. 
However, it was noted. in the post-war 
period that in Canada conditions did not 
reach the extreme in one direction or the 
other as experienced in the United States 
and the future is quite likely to be a repeti- 
tion of the past in this regard. Particularly 
will this be the case if there is an im- 
provement in world market for wheat and 
other agricultural products which will put 
the Canadian farmer in a position to make 
a reasonable margin of profit. 

If there is any basis for the assumption 
which seems to be more or less expected in 


American business circles there will be a re- 
action in conditions about the end of the 
year, it may be that the forthcoming crop 
will be effective in offsetting to a large 
extent the effect of such reaction in this 
country. On the other hand the opinion of 
American bankers, who would reduce the 
wheat acreage this year because they con- 
sider that depression in agriculture in 
America is the result of over-production in 
relation to European buying power, is some- 
what disquieting. The tendency in Canada, 
because of the conditions which have pre- 
vailed in the markets for wheat, has been 
in the direction of mixed farming and an 
indication of the progress made is a marked 
increase in dairy winter production in 
Saskatchewan. 

The opening of summer boat navigation 
and the expansion of building activities, 
coupled with industrial prosperity and an 
exodus of workers to the United States, is 
expected to result in higher wages in the 
near future. This, together with limited 
supplies of materials, may affect the build- 
ing program which, in the matter of business 
and industrial construction, is showing a 
marked tendency to increase following a 
period in which there has been little activity 
in anything but residential building. Higher 
wages too in the steel and other basic in- 
dustries will tend to further increase prices 
on finished products, which have been ad- 
vancing sharply of late, and as this is having 
the effect of further increasing the spread 
between the cost of goods to the farmer and 
the prices he receives for his products, there 
is a direct effect upon a very large propor- 
tion of the Canadian population. This may 
be expected to exert a strong influence in 
regard to goods going into consumption. 
Fair buying of agricultural implements in 
some parts of the country is reported but 
the manufacturers generally are following a 
policy of keeping their prices at rock bottom 
despite a new advance in the costs of pro- 
duction estimated at about 35 per cent. 
above the recent low level. 

An interesting feature of the shortage of 
finished steel products in the United States 
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is the movement of substantial consignments 
of wire fencing to American distributors. 
This indicates a bidding up of prices to a 
level to take care of a duty working both 
ways and would seem to be conclusive evi- 
dence that speculation is having its influ- 


ence no matter what the efforts of the big 


steel producers may be to prevent it. 
Industrial conditions in British Columbia 
are much better than a year ago. The de- 
mand for flour is active, with increasing 
orders from China and Japan which are 
more than the mills can conveniently take 
care of. The lumber industry is buoyant 


‘with the American demand holding up and 


increasing orders from the Orient, partic- 
ularly from Japan. There is an actual 
shortage of labor following the exodus of 
workers to the United States to participate 
in the Californian boom. The prairies are 
looking for 1500 men from the Coast but 
they will not be available. The wheat ship- 
ping season resulted in the movement of 
some 15,000,000 bushels or double the amount 
of the previous season, and this amount 
would have been even greater had facilities 
permitted. Altogether the situation in 
British Columbia is such that renewed ef- 
forts will be made by the government to 


‘encourage immigration on the ground that 


such efforts should be more successful during 
a period of industrial prosperity when there 
is plenty of work at good wages than during 
a period of depression. 

Canada’s fiscal trade year ending March 
31, should show a trade balance on the fa- 
vorabic side of approximately $130,000,000. 
This compares with a balance of only $6,- 


000,000 in the fiscal year ending 1922, and 
an adverse balance of $30,000,000 for the 
year ending 1921. Also undoubtedly it 
represents a larger physical volume of goods 
than when prices were at the peak. Can- 
ada’s total trade for the fiscal year will 
amount to approximately $1,750,000,000, this 
is an increase of about $500,000,000; the 
highest figure ever reached was a total of 
$2,560,000,000 in 1918. 

The legislative powers granted to pro- 
vincial governments in Canada have in a 
number of cases been exercised to the ex- 
tent that certain laws have been condemned 
as confiscatory and financiers have given 
serious warning as to the effect on invest- 
ments from outside sources. L. Bureau, of 
Paris, a recent visitor in Alberta declares 
that the tax burdens on capital are so 
heavy in Canada that French money will 
stay at home. He admits high taxation in 
France but declares that the burden is 
more evenly distributed and that the levy is 
on the basis of revenue rather than on 
capital. 

It has remained for the new Farmers’ 
government in Manitoba to endeavor to get 
the rural credits scheme of their predeces- 
sors back to a sound footing. A commis- 
sion of investigation has reported recom- 
mending some drastic changes. An increase 
in interest charges is advised. This is 
exactly the point where chartered bankers 
and the Norris government reached an 
empasse. The Norris government insisted 
upon a low fixed rate for rural credit funds 
which banks were to advance, and set out to 
do it. Bankers stood out for a proper 
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